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PROLOGUE 


Even  for  South  Carolina,  a  family  which  has  main¬ 
tained  its  prominence  for  two  centuries  in  its  original  location  is 
something  of  a  rarity.  The  Gastons  pioneered  in  the  present 
Chester  County  twenty-five  years  before  it  received  its  name  and 
have  been  there  ever  since.  Of  the  Chester  names  notable  before 
and  during  the  Revolution,  such  as  Lacey,  McClure,  Mills,  Steel, 
Adair,  and  Gaston,  only  the  Gastons  have  representatives  of  the 
male  line  yet  living  in  the  county.  During  the  ante-bellum  period 
(1800-1860),  great  planters,  as  the  Davies,  the  DeGraffenrieds, 
the  Randells,  the  Clouds  and  the  McClures,  occupied  places  of 
economic  and  social  primacy,  but  they,  too,  have  gone  with  the 
civilization  which  produced  them. 

The  Gastons  have  never  been  the  wealthiest  family  in  the 
county.  Their  prominence  has  been  in  the  professions.  Amongst 
them  have  been  judges,  physicians,  and  Presbyterian  clergymen 
second  to  none  in  the  respect  and  affection  of  their  fellow  citi¬ 
zens.  They  have  stood  uniformly  for  education  and  morality. 
Their  lives  have  been  integrated  with  the  development  of  the 
town  and  county  from  the  early  frontier  days,  through  the  plan¬ 
tation  era,  to  the  present  business  and  industrial  civilization. 
Since  the  American  Revolution,  they  have  been  consistently  con¬ 
servative  in  politics,  in  religion,  and  in  social  attitudes.  They 
have  loved  Chester  and  have  not  exploited  their  fellow  citizens. 

From  the  beginning,  the  Gastons  have  been  family  con¬ 
scious.  A  considerable  portion  of  Chester’s  population  shares  this 
blood,  though  few  at  present  bear  the  name.  Most  of  those  of 
Gaston  descent  are  proud  of  their  heritage  and  proud  of  the  sacri¬ 
fices  their  forebears  made  to  maintain  it. 

The  scope  of  this  book  does  not  entail  an  investigation 
of  European  origins.  The  pioneers  brought  with  them  few  world¬ 
ly  goods.  But  they  brought  their  family  traditions.  It  is  unim- 
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portant,  perhaps,  whether  or  not  the  American  Gastons  go  back 
to  the  family  of  Gaston  de  Foix  of  sixteenth  century  France,  But 
it  is  significant  that  he  should  have  been  claimed  as  a  kinsman  by 
Joseph  Gaston  of  Cedar  Shoals,  an  American  backwoodsman, 
born  before  the  Revolution  and  reared  with  limited  educational 
and  social  opportunities.  Joseph  always  spoke  of  Gaston  de  Foix 
with' pride  and  said  '‘that  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  [his  brothers 
and  cousins  in  South  Carolina]  had  sustained  the  name  of  Gaston 
in  the  battles  of  the  Revolution.”^  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that 
the  pioneer  Gastons  of  Fishing  Creek  should  have  known  of  Gas¬ 
ton  de  Foix  at  all.  But  since  the  exploits  of  the  precocious  Count 
appear  to  have  been  a  conscious  example  to  the  Revolutionary 
soldiers  of  his  name  in  South  Carolina,  this  history  may  appro¬ 
priately  begin  with  a  notice  of  his  career. 

The  family  of  Foix  was  of  old  French  lineage  and  took 
its  title  of  count  frpm  the  district  of  Foix,  later  the  department 
of  Axiege  in  the  south  of  France.  Gaston  de  Foix  was  the  grand¬ 
son  of  Gaston  IX  and  the  last  of  this  line  of  counts.  He  was  born 
in  1489,  the  son  of  Jean  de  Foix  and  Marie  de  Orleans,  sister 
of  Louis  XII.  In  the  Italian  wars  waged  by  Louis,  Gaston  dis¬ 
played  the  most  brilliant  and  precocious  genius  and  won  the  title 
of  the  Thunderbolt  of  Italy.  The  climax  and  conclusion  of  his 
career  came  when  he  was  only  twenty-three  years  of  age. 

In  the  great  battle  of  Ravenna  in  1512,  the  French  and 
Spanish  stood  face  to  face  on  the  sunny  plains  of  Italy.  One  day 
there  came  a  crisis  in  the  fighting.  Two  battalions  of  Spanish  in¬ 
fantry  were  about  to  break  through  the  French  lines.  Gaston  dc 
Foix  determined  to  lead  a  charge  against  them.  His  men  pressed 
about  him,  begging  and  pleading  with  him  not  to  throw  his  life 
away.  But  while  they  urged,  he  suddenly  broke  away,  crying: 
*‘Lct  him  who  loves  me,  follow  me!”  and  spurred  his  horse 
toward  the  enemy’s  lines.  They  looked  but  a  moment.  Then 
every  knight  of  France,  every  hard  old  soldier,  every  peasant  with 
his  pike  pressed  after  him.  The  Spanish  were  not  used  to  giving 
way,  but  they  gave  way.  The  French  were  not  used  to  breaking 
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through,  but  they  broke  through.  When  the  sun  went  down  that 
day,  Gaston  de  Foix  lay  dead  on  the  field  and  lying  near  him 
were  priest  and  peasant,  nobleman  and  hired  soldier.  But  the 
lions  of  Aragon  had  gone  down  in  defeat  and  the  lilies  of  France 
waved  over  the  field.  A  youthful  Gaston  had  established  a  fami¬ 
ly  tradition.^ 

Joseph  Gaston  was  on  more  tenable  ground  when  he  told 
his  children  about  their  immediate  ancestor  Jean  Gaston,  the 
Huguenot.  This  Jean  was  banished  from  France  by  the  Catholics 
and  fled  to  Calvinist  Scotland  about  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  His  property  was  confiscated  but  his  brothers 
and  relatives  who  remained  Catholics  in  France  sent  means  to 
Scotland  for  his  living.  One  anecdote  concerning  this  founder  of 
the  Protestant  branch  of  the  family  was  brought  by  his  descend¬ 
ants  to  South  Carolina:  Jean  Gaston  was  a  devout  man  and 
the  worst  words  he  was  ever  heard  to  say  were  on  the  occasion 
of  his  hurting  his  mouth  with  a  fork,  an  implement  just  coming 
into  table  use.  Jean  Gaston  exclaimed  “Devil  take  the  fork!"^ 
And  his  Calvinistic  progeny  remembered  it  for  one  hundred  years. 

The  sons  of  Jean  Gaston  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  Coun¬ 
ty  Antrim,  Ireland,  probably  during  the  1660's,  a  time  of  re¬ 
ligious  persecution  in  Scotland.  Which  of  the  sons  was  the  an¬ 
cestor  of  the  South  Carolina  Gastons  is  not  known  but  John 
Gaston  appears  on  the  hearth-money  rate  list  for  Ireland  in 
1669  as  of  Magheragall,  County  Antrim.  It  is  certain  that  Wil¬ 
liam  Gaston,  grandson  of  the  Huguenot  Jean,  lived  at  Clough 
Water,  County  Antrim  (near  Ballymena)  Ireland,  and  was  the 
father  of  the  first  of  the  name  in  Carolina.  From  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Ballymena,  also,  came  the  brothers  John  and  Alexander 
Gaston,  ancestors  respectively  of  the  Massachusetts  and  western 
states  Gastons."* 

Little  is  recorded  of  William  Gaston  of  Clough  Water.  He 
married  a  Miss  Lemon,  reared  a  large  family,  and  appears  to  have 
been  a  typically  hard-working,  hard-thinking  member  of  that 
Scotch  Presbyterian  community.  The  lilting  French  originally 
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spoken  in  the  family  had  doubtless  given  way  to  the  Gaelic  in 
use  by  their  neighbors.  And  the  differences  between  the  Huguenot 
and  Presbyterian  faiths,  both  Calvinistic,  were  easily  forgotten. 
There  were  a  number  of  Huguenot  families  who  reached  Ameri¬ 
ca  by  way  of  a  generation  or  two  in  northern  Ireland  and  identi¬ 
fied  their  habits  of  thought  and  manner  with  the  Ulster  Scots. 
Among  those  who  thus  came  to  the  Carolinas  were  the  Gastons, 
Brevards,  Pickens,’  Caldwells  and  Pettigrews. 

The  nine  sons  and  daughters  of  William  Gaston  of  Clough 
Water,  their  wives,  their  husbands,  and  their  children,  left  Ire¬ 
land  for  the  new  world  for  both  religious  and  economic  reasons. 
England’s  efforts  to  control  the  linen  and  woolen  industries  of 
Ireland  for  her  own  profit  and  her  determination  to  enforce  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Anglican  church,  which  the  Calvinists  opposed,  drove 
thousands  of  sturdy  peasants  to  the  colonies.  Many  settled  on 
the  frontier  from  Pennsylvania  to  Georgia,  conquered  the  In¬ 
dians,  conquered  the  wilderness,  and  eventually  conquered  the 
Redcoats  sent  to  subject  them  again  to  British  control.  With  the 
last  victory,  the  ties  with  the  '‘old  countree”  were  forever  severed, 
and  a  new  era  in  history  began. 


CHILDREN  OF 

WILLIAM  AND  MARY  (?)  LEMON  GASTON 
CLOUGH  WATER,  COUNTY  ANTRIM, 

IRELAND 

1.  John  married  Esther  Waugh 

Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Craven  (later  Chester)  County, 
S.  C. 

Died  1782.  Will  in  Chester,  S.  C. 

2.  Elizabeth  married  John  Knox 

Lived  in  Chester  County,  S.  C. 

3.  Hugh  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Rev.  James  Thomson 

Presbyterian  minister  and  author  in  Ireland 
Died  in  S.  C.,  October  20,  1766. 

4.  Mary  married  James  McCluer  ,(so  spelled  in  his  will) 

Lived  in  Chester  County,  S.  C. 

His  will  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  1771,  hers  in  Chester, 

S.  C,  1802 

5.  Robert  married 

Lived  on  Lynchs  Creek,  Lancaster  County,  S.  C. 

6.  Jinny  married  Charles  Strong 

Lived  in  Chester  County,  S.  C. 

7.  William  married  Jane  Harbison 

Drowned  at  Kell's  Ford,  Chester  County,  S.  C.,  about 
1790 

8.  Martha  married  Alexander  Rosborough 

Lived  in  Chester  County,  S.  C. 

9.  Alexander  married  Margaret  Sharpe 

Physician  in  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Killed  by  Tories,  August  20,  1781. 

For  these  families  see  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.  Ellet,  The  Women 
of  the  American  Revolution,  III  (New  York,  1852) ,  and  Charles 
A.  Hanna,  Ohio  Valley  Genealogies  (New  York,  1900). 
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THE  GENERATIONS 


I 

Justice  John  Gaston  —  Esther  Waugh 
ca.  1710-1782  ca.  1715-1789 


II 

Squire  Joseph  Gaston  —  Jane  Brown 
1763-1836  1768-1858 


III 


Dr.  John  Brown  Gaston  —  Mary  Buford  McFadden 
1791-1864  1805-1886 


IV 

Solicitor  T.  Chalmers  Gaston  —  Adelaide  Lee 
1847-1885  1854-1895 


V 

Judge  Arthur  Lee  Gaston  —  Virginia  Aiken 
1876-1951  1881-1907 


VI 


David  Aiken  Gaston  —  Reubie  G.  Holliday 
1903-  1908- 


VII 

Arthur  Lee  Gaston 
1937- 
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LIBERTY  OR  DEATH 


The  First  Generation 

The  First  of  the  Gastons  in  South  Carolina  was  John, 
eldest  son  of  William  Gaston,  of  Clough  Water,  County  Antrim, 
Ireland.  Prior  to  settling  in  South  Carolina,  he  brought  his  fami¬ 
ly  to  Pennsylvania  and  accounts  differ  respecting  several  of  his 
children  as  to  whether  they  were  born  in  Ireland  or  in  the  middle 
colonies.  The  two  youngest,  however,  claimed  to  be  native  South 
Carolinians.  This  would  date  the  emigration  of  the  Gastons  to 
South  Carolina  sometime  between  1750  and  1760.^  They  settled 
in  the  piedmont  section  of  that  colony,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ca¬ 
tawba  River,  in  the  present  Chester  County,  and  there  on  the 
south  side  of  Fishing  Creek,  six  miles  from  its  junction  with  the 
Catawba,  John  Gaston  built  his  log  house. ^  John  owned  and 
probably  named  the  land  by  the  creek  shallows  known  as  Cedar 
Shoals,  the  designation  for  the  Gaston  plantations  for  four  gen¬ 
erations.^  The  earliest  recorded  land  grant  to  John  Gaston  on 
the  waters  of  Fishing  Creek  in  Craven  County  is  dated  1760,  and 
in  the  same  year  his  brother-in-law  James  McCluer  also  obtained 
grants  in  that  locality.^  Craven  was  one  of  the  original  four 
counties  of  South  Carolina  and  included  most  of  the  interior  of 
the  colony. 

The  first  Mrs.  Gaston  of  what  is  now  Chester  County  was 
Esther  Waugh  of  northern  Ireland.  She  and  John  Gaston  were 
married  in  the  *‘old  country"  and  their  eldest  child  was  born 
there  on  August  29,  1739.  Esther  Gaston  eventually  bore  her 
husband  eleven  more  children  who  grew  to  maturity.  She  is  no¬ 
table,  in  addition  to  her  prodigious  maternity,  as  instructress  for 
one  of  the  up-country's  first  schools,  patronized  chiefly  by  her 
own  and  her  in-laws'  progeny.®  It  was  indeed  no  mean  accom¬ 
plishment  for  womankind  of  her  time  and  place  to  be  able  to  read 
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and  write  at  all,  as  is  amply  evident  from  the  cross-marks  in  sur¬ 
viving  colonial  records. 

In  addition  to  farming,  John  Gaston  supported  his  family 
by  surveying,  and  much  of  the  virgin  forest  inhabited  by  the  Ca¬ 
tawba  Indians  was  first  marked  off  for  the  white  man's  use  by 
his  labors.  History  records  that  he  was  ‘'one  of  His  Majesty's 
surveyors  and  celebrated  for  the  accuracy  of  his  plats."® 

The  earliest  distinction  for  the  American  family  came  on 
June  6,  1764,  when  Lieutenant  Governor  William  Bull  ap¬ 
pointed  John  Gaston  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  Craven  County. 
The  entry  in  the  journal  of  the  Governor's  Council  reads: 

"John  Gaston  having  been  recommended  as  a  Majestrate 
for  Craven  County  his  name  was  inserted  in  the  Commission  of 
the  Peace  and  it  was  reseal'd  by  His  Honour.'"^ 

Since  the  only  courts  outside  Charles  Town  were  those  of 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  the  appointment  carried  considerable 
prestige  and  John  was  known  as  "Justice  Gaston"  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Many  first  families  of  the  up-country  got  a  similar 
start  in  South  Carolina  and  among  the  Craven  County  justices 
appointed  along  with  Gaston  were  Cantey,  Pickens,  Wade  and 
Pegues. 

The  duties  of  the  justices  in  keeping  the  peace  were  many 
and  varied.  They  included  jurisdiction  in  cases  involving  not  over 
about  three  pounds  sterling,  issuing  warrants  for  the  arrest  and 
transportation  of  offenders  to  the  provincial  courts,  hearing  ap¬ 
peals  of  servants  with  grievances  against  their  masters,  giving 
certificates  of  ownership  of  horses,  and  enforcing  the  Sunday 
law.  The  prerogatives  did  not,  however,  include  performing  the 
marriage  ceremony,  as  was  permitted  in  North  Carolina.  In  South 
Carolina,  the  ministers  had  a  monopoly  of  this  lucrative  prac¬ 
tice.  The  justices  were  paid  by  fees  and  were  aided  in  law  enforce¬ 
ment  by  constables  and  the  local  militia.® 

Justice  Gaston  was  annually  reappointed  to  office  through¬ 
out  the  colonial  period  (his  section  of  Craven  County  being  in¬ 
cluded  in  Camden  District  in  1769)  and  after  the  outbreak  of 
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the  Revolution  he  was  elected  to  the  same  office  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  South  Carolina.®  He  became  the  most  influential  in¬ 
dividual  in  his  region  of  the  Catawba  valley  and  was  largely 
responsible  for  its  law-abiding  reputation. 

The  Justice  broadened  his  Cedar  Shoals  plantation  by  suc¬ 
cessive  grants  from  the  King,  and  while  it  was  never  a  great 
estate  in  the  low-country  sense,  it  was  large  for  the  up-country, 
consisting  of  about  one  thousand  acres. But  slaves  were  few  and 
luxuries  fewer  on  the  frontier.  The  family  was  of  sufficient  size 
to  provide  continuous  assistance  to  the  parents,  Margaret,  the  old¬ 
est  daughter,  being  twenty-three  years  old  and  already  a  mother 
when  her  youngest  brother,  Joseph,  was  born.  The  boys  helped 
on  the  farm  and  with  the  livestock  and  occasionally  made  the 
wagon  trips  to  Charles  Town  with  their  father.  When  they  grew 
up,  they  were  given  land  by  Justice  John  or  took  out  grants  of 
their  own,  married,  and  settled  nearby  as  independent  farmers. 
The  girls  spun  and  wove  and  learned  Presbyterianism  and  the 
practical  arts  from  their  mother.  Clothes  were  made  of  flax  and 
wool.  Relics  remembered  by  later  generations  included  an  old  flax 
heedle  and  spinning  wheel  in  an  outhouse  and  several  pewter 
dishes  belonging  to  Esther  Gaston. The  few  books  were  chiefly 
of  religious  nature  and  included  the  Westminster  shorter  and 
longer  catechisms. For  intellectual  and  social  stimulation,  the 
family  went  to  meeting  to  hear  the  long  sermons  of  the  Reverend 
William  Richardson  whose  ministry  at  lower  Fishing  Creek 
church  began  in  1759. 

John  Gaston  and  his  sister  Mary  (Mrs.  James  McCluer) 
were  probably  the  first  of  the  connection  in  the  Catawba  valley. 
In  1776,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  brothers  arrived  in  South 
Carolina.  This  was  the  Reverend  Hugh  Gaston  of  Root  Presby¬ 
tery,  County  Antrim,  Ireland.  In  1763,  Hugh  Gaston  had  pub¬ 
lished  in  Dublin  A  Scripture  Account  of  the  Faith  and  Practice 
of  Christians  and  was  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  household  name 
for  numerous  Presbyterians  in  Ireland  and  America.  The  book 
was  predestined  to  run  through  many  editions  on  both  sides  of 
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the  Atlantic,  but  of  this  the  author  never  knew.  He  had  been 
ordained  in  Ballywillin  in  1748,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  the 
Reverend  James  Thomson,  and  fathered  a  large  family. The 
story  of  his  arrival  in  America  and  his  untimely  death  is  told  in 
a  letter  by  his  brother  John  to  his  wife  in  Ireland.  It  is  the  earliest 
personal  letter  now  known  from  the  present  Chester  County. 

Charles  Town  June  3,  [8?],  1767 

Dear  Sister, 

It  is  with  a  heavy  heart  I  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  give  you  the 
news  of  your  dear  husband’s  and  my  brother's  death. 

He  landed  in  Charles  Town  the  twenty  and  first  day  of  August 
last.  My  brother  wrote  from  there  to  me  for  a  horse  to  bring  him 
to  my  house,  and  another  to  carry  his  clothes.  The  man  who  got  the 
letter  for  me  forgot  to  deliver  it  and  carried  it  fifty  miles  past  me  — 
which  caused  my  brother  to  stay  in  Charles  Town  till  the  fifteenth 
or  sixteenth  of  September.  When  I  got  the  letter  I  sent  down  a  horse 
for  my  brother,  and  agreed  with  Capt.  James  Patton,  one  of 
my  neighbors  that  was  going  to  Charles  Town  to  bring  my  brother’s 
clothes  back  in  his  waggon.  I  would  have  gone  down  to  accompany 
my  brother  from  town,  but  was  obliged  to  go  and  survey  land  for 
some  people  whose  Warrents  were  in  my  hand  at  the  time.  Not 
withstanding  I  got  affairs  so  ordered  that  I  got  time  to  go  about 
thirty  miles  to  meet  him.  My  brother-in-law,  James  McClure  went 
with  me  —  we  came  home  by  the  Revd.  William  Richardson’s, 
our  minister,  and  stayed  there  all  night,  and  the  Revd.  Mr.  Richard¬ 
son  gave  my  brother  a  list  of  twenty  and  two  vacant  congregations, 
and  gave  him  directions  how  to  go  from  one  to  another  of  them 
and  told  him  there  was  a  large  field  to  labor  in  —  and  was  much 
rejoiced  that  he  had  gotten  another  fellow-laborer  in  that  part  of 
God’s  vineyard  —  and  so  were  many  vacant  congregations  glad  to 
hear  of  his  being  come  to  this  country.  But  all  these  joys  and  expec¬ 
tations  were  soon  to  be  blasted.  My  brother  came  home  with  me 
from  Mr.  Richardson’s  on  Wednesday,  the  24th  of  September,  and 
stayed  at  my  house  till  the  Sabbath  following,  when  my  brother, 
my  family  and  me  rode  to  our  meeting  house  together.  My  brother 
preached  there  that  day  which  was  his  last  sermon. 

He  complained  a  little  on  Saturday  evening  that  he  seemed  to 
have  caught  a  cold  when  he  went  out  to  the  top  of  the  hill  before 
my  door  to  see  if  he  could  get  a  view  of  the  country  and  stayed  out 
till  the  sun  was  set.  He  was  troubled  a  little  with  cough  and  com- 
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plained  of  a  pain  in  his  head.  He  went  after  Sermon  with  brother 
James  McClure  and  sister  Mary  to  their  home.  He  had  appointed 
to  preach  at  a  meeting  house  fourteen  miles  farther  up  Fishing  Creek 
the  following  Friday.  The  next  Sabbath,  at  Sermon,  I  heard  he  was 
so  much  indesposed  he  was  unable  to  keep  his  appointment.  My 
wife  and  I  went  to  brother  McClure’s  to  see  brother  Hugh.  He  did 
not  complain  much  of  anything  but  a  great  pain  in  his  head.  He  said 
he  wondered  that  his  strength  was  gone  with  so  little  sickness.  He 
felt  he  had  a  great  drout,  and  when  he  lay  in  bed  did  not  eat  much. 
When  changing  his  shirt  we  saw  his  back  full  of  red  spots,  like  one 
that  had  measles.  He  washed  and  shaved  himself  and  seemed  indif¬ 
ferent  well,  only  complained  that  his  strength  was  so  much  gone. 
He  took  physic  which  the  doctor  sent  him.  My  wife  and  I  went 
home  that  day  which  was  Monday.  I  came  again  myself  to  see 
him  on  Thursday  next  —  he  was  then  so  bad  that  he  did  not 
know  me  until  midnight. 

The  next  day  we  got  him  to  rise  up  with  our  help,  and  I 
opened  a  vein  in  his  foot,  and  gave  him  a  little  of  the  British  oil 
inwardly  and  he  seemed  much  better,  and  recovered  his  senses  and 
his  speech,  and  we  were  in  hopes  he  was  then  in  the  way  of 
recovery.  About  sunset  he  told  me  he  had  a  mind  to  take  some 
medicine  the  doctor  had  sent  him.  I  advised  him  as  he  was  then 
weak,  and  the  night  coming  on,  to  let  it  alone  until  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  which  he  consented  to  do.  About  dark  he  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep  which  he  had  not  done  for  three  or  four  nights  before.  We 
thot  that  all  danger  of  death  was  over.  I  went  to  bed  having  been 
up  all  the  night  before.  About  midnight  they  came  in  and  wakened 
me,  and  told  me  he  had  gotten  worse  —  they  knew  it  by  his  breath¬ 
ing.  He  never  wakened,  but  went  off  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  sleep. 
He  died  about  an  hour  and  a  half  before  day  on  the  20th  of  October 
last  [1766].  He  went  off  the  easiest  of  any  one  I  ever  saw  depart 
this  life.  He  was  buried  on  the  21st  day  of  October  at  our  meeting 
house  on  Fishing  Creek.  My  eldest  daughter,  Margaret,  died  a  little 
time  after  him,  and  left  four  children  behind  her.  She  was  buried 
by  my  brother.  My  brother’s  death  was  lamented  by  all  in  general, 
even  by  those  who  never  saw  or  knew  him,  for  it  was  thot  that  if  he 
had  lived  to  go  home  to  Ireland  he  would  have  been  the  means  of 
bringing  more  ministers  with  him  to  the  Province,  knowing  what 
great  need  there  is  for  ministers  here,  and  what  large  salaries  they 
get. 

I  received  three  letters  from  you,  two  from  your  brother 
James  Thomson,  and  one  from  Cousin  William.  I  also  received  a 
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letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Boston,  addressed  to  my  brother,  which 
says  he  had  sold  five  pounds  Stirling  worth  of  my  brothers  book, 
and  he  had  the  money  ready  for  him  whenever  he  pleased  to  send 
for  it.  The  gentleman's  name  I  think  was  Moody. 

Dear  Sister,  I  understand  by  your  writing  and  your  brother 
James  letter  what  circumstances  you  are  in  —  in  respect  of  your 
family  affairs,  my  brother  Hugh  never  told  me  how  it  was  with 
him.  If  you  and  your  family  will  come  to  this  Country,  brother- 
in-law  James  McClure  and  I  would  do  what  we  could  for  you  in 
helping  to  clear  land  and  help  to  get  you  settled.  There  is  about 
20  pounds  Stirling  here  for  you  and  if  you  do  not  come  I  will 
send  it  to  you  by  the  first  safe  hand.  I  desire  that  you  and  your 
brother  James  and  any  of  the  family  that  can  write,  would  please 
write  me  frequently,  if  you  do  not  come  to  this  Country,  and  let 
me  know  how  all  is  with  you,  and  my  honored  Father,  and  all 
friends. 

I  conclude  with  love  to  you,  and  all  your  family  and  all  the 
rest  of  our  friends  with  you. 

I  remain  your  loving  brother  until  death, 

John  Gaston^'* 

The  Reverend  Hugh  Gaston  brought  with  him  his  books, 
including  a  number  of  copies  of  his  own  which  was  a  concordance 
of  Bible  quotations  (later  editions  being  entitled  Gaston's  Col¬ 
lections)  and  his  sermons. Had  he  lived,  he  would  have  con¬ 
ferred  great  credit  on  his  family  in  South  Carolina  as  a  minister 
and  author.  Some  of  his  grandchildren  later  emigrated  to  the 
northern  states  but  none  settled  in  South  Carolina. 

The  youngest  son  of  William  Gaston  of  Clough  Water, 
Ireland,  and  the  youngest  brother  of  Justice  John  and  the  Rever¬ 
end  Hugh,  was  Alexander.  He  became  a  physician  and,  according 
to  tradition,  studied  for  a  time  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
the  medical  center  of  the  British  empire.  He  joined  the  Navy  and 
sailed  as  ship’s  surgeon.  In  the  early  1760’s,  he  bought  land  in 
New  Bern,  N.  C.  On  one  or  more  occasions,  he  visited  his  brothers 
and  sisters  in  upper  South  Carolina.  He  left  at  Cedar  Shoals 
his  manuscript  notebook,  1766-1767,  in  which  were  the  names 
of  his  patients,  their  ailments  and  his  treatments.  The  Gastons 
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preserved  the  notebook  and  on  its  blank  pages  transcribed  family 
records,  quotations,  debts  and  credits.  Dr.  Alexander  Gaston  be¬ 
came  the  father  of  the  most  notable  of  all  American  Gastons, 
Judge  William  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court. A  pastel 
portrait  of  Dr.  Alexander  Gaston  came  down  in  the  family  of 
the  Reverend  Hugh  in  Ireland  and  was  sent  to  America  from 
Dublin  in  the  twentieth  century  when  that  line  became  ex¬ 
tinct.^"  It  was  Dr.  Alexander  who  set  the  precedent  for  medicine 
as  a  family  profession.  At  least  half  a  dozen  Gastons,  and  dozens 
of  descendants  of  other  names,  have  achieved  conspicuous  success 
in  that  calling. 

Justice  John's  brothers  Robert^®  and  William^®  followed 
him  to  South  Carolina  sometime  before  the  Revolution.  His  sis¬ 
ters,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  John  Knox) ,  Mary  (Mrs.  James  Mc- 
Cluer) ,  Jinny  (Mrs.  Charles  Strong),  and  Martha  (Mrs.  Alex¬ 
ander  Rosborough)  all  lived  in  the  Fishing  Creek  neighborhood 
and  all  appear  in  Mrs.  Ellet’s  Women  of  the  Revolution  as  he¬ 
roines  of  the  War  for  Independence.  Joseph  Gaston  wrote  that 
when  the  Reverend  Hugh  Gaston  came  to  South  Carolina  “he 
brought  with  him  several  copies  of  Gaston’s  collections  and  gave 
one  to  my  Father  and  each  of  his  four  sisters,  Mrs.  Knox,  Mrs. 
Strong,  Mrs.  MacClure  and  Mrs.  Rosborough.’’^®  However,  none 
of  these  families,  except  the  McCluers,  are  mentioned  in  Justice 
John’s  letter  to  Hugh’s  widow  and  it  is  known  for  certain  that 
the  Knoxes^^  and  the  Rosboroughs^^  came  later  in  the  I760’s. 

These  determined  Presbyterians  had  no  sooner  got  them¬ 
selves  settled  and  organized  in  the  Fishing  Creek  congregation  of 
the  Reverend  William  Richardson  when  a  threat  to  their  religion 
appeared  in  the  person  of  Charles  Woodmason,  itinerant  Angli¬ 
can  clergyman  from  Charles  Town.  In  Northern  Ireland,  the 
British  had  levied  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
on  dissenters  and  Anglicans  alike.  There  was  a  similar  law  in 
South  Carolina,  but  the  back-country  was  too  remote  for  effec¬ 
tive  enforcement.  The  Reverend  Charles  Woodmason,  whom 
some  thought  insane  and  others  inspired,  came  resolved  to  bring 
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the  "back  people"  into  "the  Church,"  —  and,  incidentally,  to 
have  the  laws  enforced  for  Anglicanism. 

He  established  himself  at  Pine  Tree  Hill  (later  Camden)  in 
the  fall  of  1766  and  immediately  set  about  to  convert  or  compel 
dissenters  to  conformity.  His  reception  fell  short  of  his  expecta¬ 
tions,  and  he  vented  his  spleen  in  his  journal:  "The  people 
around,"  he  wrote,  "[are]  of  abandon'd  Morals,  and  profligate 
Principles  —  Rude  —  Ignorant  —  Void  of  Manners,  Education 
or  Good  Breeding. 

His  first  run-in  with  John  Gaston  was  in  February  of  1767. 
Woodmason  rode  up  to  Hanging  Rock  for  preaching  on  Sunday 
the  14th.  According  to  his  account,  he  "Found  the  Houses  filled 
with  debauch'd  licentious  fellows,  and  Scot  Presbyterians  who 
hir'd  these  lawless  Ruffians  to  insult  me.  ..."  He  preached  any¬ 
way.  "But  the  Service  was  greatly  interrupted  by  a  Gang  of  Pres¬ 
byterians  who  kept  hallooing  and  whooping  without  Door  like 
Indians.^^ 

"From  this  Place  I  went  upwards  to  Cane  Creek  where  I 
had  wrote  to  the  Church  People  for  to  assemble  —  But  when  I 
came  I  found  that  all  my  Letters  and  Advertisements  had  been 
intercepted.  I  trac'd  them  into  the  hands  of  one  John  Gaston,  an 
Irish  Presbyterian  Justice  of  the  Peace  on  Fishing  Creek,  on  other 
Side  the  River." 

In  the  following  fall,  Mr.  Woodmason's  itinerary  brought 
him  into  the  Waxhaw  congregation.  The  Presbyterians,  he  said, 
"looked  upon  me  as  an  Wolf  strayed  into  Christs  fold  to  devour 
the  Lambs  of  Grace."  He  called  on  Mr.  Richardson  but  claimed 
that  the  minister  "denyed  being  at  home  —  Not  being  willing 
to  give  offence  to  his  flock  in  entertaining  a  person  who  was 
drawing  off  the  People  from  them."  There  were  Episcopalians 
in  the  vicinity,  but,  according  to  Woodmason,  they  had  been  de¬ 
ceived  by  an  "Advertisement"  stating  that  he  would  preach  the 
preceding  week,  and  that  a  "Multitude"  had  assembled  to  no 
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purpose.  He  therefore  “resolved  to  search  into  this  Presbyterian 
trick. 

When  he  got  back  to  Pine  Tree,  he  wrote  in  his  journal: 
“I  have  unravelled  the  Mystery  of  the  Advertisement  set  up  at 
the  Waxhaws.  'Twas  done  by  one  John  Gaston  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  among  these  Presbyterians,  to  have  a  Laugh  at  the  Church 
People,”  —  which  is  the  only  instance  on  record  of  a  sense  of 
humor  on  the  part  of  Justice  John  Gaston.^® 

Another  source  of  discord  between  the  up-country  and  the 
coast  was  the  South  Carolina  law  requiring  a  clergyman  for  the 
performance  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  Across  the  border  in  North 
Carolina,  the  justices  of  the  peace  had  this  prerogative.  Woodma- 
son  claimed  that  many  couples  whom  he  united  had  been  living 
in  a  state  of  concubinage  for  want  of  a  preacher.  For  understand¬ 
able  reasons.  Justice  Gaston  had  taken  the  law  into  his  own 
hands. Woodmason  was  delighted  to  discover  a  case  against  him. 
In  his  journal,  in  1768,  he  recorded  that  John  Gaston  had  “set 
up  to  marry  People,  and  has  actually  married  Several  Couple, 
tho’  his  own  Pastor  lives  but  a  few  miles  from  Him  [Richardson 
and  Gaston  maintaining  the  most  cordial  relations  despite  Wood- 
mason’s  efforts.]  There  is  a  strict  Law  against  all  this  —  and  al- 
tho’  I  have  got  Depositions  against  this  Wretch,  I  can  find  none 
to  serve.  And  We  are  so  far  from  the  Supream  Court,  as  not  to 
be  able  to  obtain  Writs  from  thence,  and  make  Return,  within 
the  Time  prescrib’d.”^® 

Nevertheless  two  years  later  the  Anglican  clergyman  did 
send  a  report  to  Charles  Town  against  Justice  Gaston.  The  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  Governor's  Council  contains  the  following  entry  for 
September  4,  1770: 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor  Communicated  to  the 
Board  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Justice  Lowndes  from  the  Rev.  Charles 
Woodmason,  Clerk,  in  which  letter  Mr.  Woodmason  complains 
of  John  Gaston  formerly  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  taking  upon 
him  to  Join  persons  in  Matrimony,  which  Mr.  Woodmason  alleged 
was  the  cause  of  great  disorder  in  the  back  Countrys,  and  also  an 
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affidavit  of  one  James  Adams  who  was  present  when  the  cere¬ 
monies  was  performed  by  the  said  Gaston. 

The  Board  thereupon  advised  his  Honor  to  referr  the  papers 
to  the  Attorney  General  to  form  such  prosecution  on  them  against 
the  said  John  Gaston  as  might  be  proper  on  this  Occasion. 

Woodmason  was,  of  course,  wrong  in  describing  John  Gas¬ 
ton  as  “formerly  a  Justice  of  the  Peace”  as  he  had  been  duly  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  years  1769  and  1770.^®  Apparently  the  Attorney 
General  took  the  clergyman  at  his  worth  and  ignored  the 
charges. If  Gaston  was  chastened,  it  was  not  for  long.  During  the 
Revolution  he  was  again  uniting  the  lovelorn, agreeing,  no 
doubt,  with  St.  Paul,  that,  whatever  the  circumstances,  it  was 
better  to  marry  than  to  burn. 

The  up-country  had  legitimate  grievances  against  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  Charles  Town  on  other  accounts,  also.  The  coastal 
counties  controlled  the  legislature  by  refusing  adequate  represen¬ 
tation  to  the  interior.  Even  more  galling  was  the  failure  of  the 
King's  Government  to  provide  law  enforcement  agencies  against 
roving  gangs  of  frontier  thieves.  Exasperated  back-countrymen, 
calling  themselves  Regulators,  organized  to  put  down  the  lawless 
element.  Charles  Woodmason  came  forward  as  the  champion  of 
the  Regulators.  He  cleverly  insinuated  the  establishment  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  as  the  price  of  law  and  order.  Few  Presby¬ 
terians,  therefore,  joined  the  Regulator  movement,  although  many 
of  its  claims  were  just.  They  considered  their  religion  in  greater 
peril  than  their  property.  The  Regulator  leaders  became  Tories 
in  the  Revolution.  The  Presbyterian  leaders  were  staunchly 
Whig.33 

The  struggle  of  the  American  colonies  for  the  rights  of  free 
men  against  Great  Britain  was  of  intense  interest  to  John  Gaston. 
He  had  experienced  in  Ireland  the  economic  and  religious  intoler¬ 
ance  of  his  Majesty's  Government.  If  America  were  to  suffer  the 
fate  of  Ireland,  the  long  voyage  to  a  strange  land  and  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  wilderness  had  been  made  in  vain.  Differences  be¬ 
tween  up-country  and  low  were  of  lesser  moment.  It  was  Justice 
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John’s  custom  to  send  one  of  his  sons  weekly  to  Camden,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  fifty  miles,  to  obtain  the  Charles  Town  newspaper, 
there  being  none  published  in  the  interior.  By  this  means,  he 
kept  himself  and  his  neighbors  informed  of  British  encroach¬ 
ments  and  made  Whigs  of  his  hearers  in  the  telling. 

As  colonial  tempers  shortened.  South  Carolina  called  a  Pro¬ 
vincial  Congress  to  meet  in  Charles  Town  in  1775  and  decide  on 
measures  of  resistance.  In  this  Congress  but  few  of  the  up-country 
leaders  were  present.  The  historian  M’cCrady  explains  their  ab¬ 
sence  as  a  result  of  the  manipulations  of  low-countrymen  to  re¬ 
tain  their  privileged  position  in  politics.  Despite  the  fact  that  no 
Americans  were  more  hostile  to  England  than  those  who  had  suf¬ 
fered  discriminations  in  northern  Ireland,  their  section  of  South 
Carolina  was  represented  by  men  from  the  coast.  McCrady  at¬ 
tributes  this  to  “the  work  of  ‘influential  gentlemen’  to  whom  the 
writs  of  election  were  sent.’’  “It  is  at  least  singular,’’  he  says, 
“that  we  find  among  the  returned  none  of  the  Brattons,  McLures, 
Hills,  Gastons  or  Laceys,  who  so  distinguished  themselves  when 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  rolled  back  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
state  .  .  . 

No  doubt  the  up-countrymen  expected  to  win  representation 
in  their  government  by  fighting  the  King,  for  they  responded  loy¬ 
ally  to  the  call  for  troops  by  the  Provincial  Congress.  William 
Gaston,  oldest  son  of  Justice  John,  was  elected  Captain  of  a  com¬ 
pany  of  volunteer  horsemen  for  the  District  between  Broad  and 
Catawba  Rivers  on  September  25,  1775.^®  Robert,  Hugh  and 
Alexander  enlisted  the  same  month  in  the  company  of  Captain 
Ely  Kershaw  in  Colonel  William  Thomson’s  regiment  of  Ran¬ 
gers. When  the  British  made  their  first  naval  attack  on  the 
colonies  in  June  of  ’76,  seven  of  the  sons  of  Justice  Gaston  were 
in  Charles  Town  to  repel  it.'’^®  The  victory  at  Eort  Moultrie  won 
a  respite  for  South  Carolina  until  the  invasion  of  ’79  and  ’80. 
For  the  intervening  years,  there  was  comparative  peace  in  the 
state. 

Several  of  the  Gastons  continued  to  serve  in  the  Rangers  of 
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“Old  Danger"  Thomson,  Captain  Kershaw’s  company,  for  the 
next  three  years.  Alexander  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  the  on¬ 
ly  member  of  the  family  to  win  a  commission  in  the  Continental 
service.  The  other  brothers  fought  with  the  militia  in  such  com¬ 
panies  as  those  of  their  brother  Captain  William  or  their  cousin 
Captain  John  McClure.  These  were  followers  of  the  “Gamecock," 
General  Thomas  Sumter.  “Encouraged  by  the  Councils  of  a 
Patriotick  Father,"  wrote  Joseph  Gaston,  all  nine  of  the  brothers 
were  eventually  “engaged  in  that  Bloody  conflict."^® 

The  darkest  day  for  South  Carolina  came  on  May  12,  1780, 
when  the  American  forces  were  compelled  to  surrender  Charles 
Town  to  the  British.  Captain  John  McClure  had  led  a  company 
of  mounted  militia  to  aid  in  defending  the  capital  but  arrived 
too  late  and  escaped  capture.  The  state  was  now  a  conquered 
province  and  the  Redcoats  moved  inland  to  wipe  out  resistance 
and  to  offer  “protection"  to  such  as  would  lay  down  their  arms 
and  promise  to  remain  loyal  subjects  of  the  King. 

The  sons  and  nephews  of  Justice  Gaston  frequently  met 
at  his  home  to  confer  on  issues  of  the  war  and  local  strategy. 
Captain  John  McClure  on  his  return  from  Charles  Town  stopped 
at  his  uncle’s  house.  While  he  was  there  a  messenger  arrived 
with  news  of  Tarleton’s  massacre  of  Buford’s  men  near  the  Wax- 
haws.  Though  the  Americans  had  thrown  down  their  arms  and 
called  for  quarter,  they  were  slaughtered  without  mercy.  This 
was  only  twenty  miles  distance  from  Cedar  Shoals. 

“On  the  reception  of  this  news,"  wrote  Joseph  Gaston,  then 
a  youth  of  seventeen,  “he  (Captain  John  McClure)  and  three  of 
the  said  Gaston’s  sons,  and  Captain  John  Steele,  I  think,  arose 
upon  their  feet  and  made  this  united  and  solemn  declaration, 
‘that  they  would  never  submit  nor  surrender  to  the  enemies  of 
their  country;  that  liberty  or  death  from  that  time  forth  should 
be  their  motto.’ 

The  Gaston  women  were  nothing  behind  their  men  in 
patriotism.  The  youngest  daughter,  Esther,  then  about  nineteen, 
“tall  and  well  developed  in  person  and  possessed  of  great  mental 
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and  physical  energy”  made  her  own  private  vow  to  aid  her  coun¬ 
try  and  became  one  of  the  most  notable  heroines  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.^^  Esther  Gaston's  story  and  that  of  her  family  are  recounted 
from  the  reports  of  participants  in  Mrs.  Ellet’s  Women  of  the 
Revolution,  Few  of  Mrs.  Ellet's  original  sources  are  extant,  but 
her  retelling,  in  somewhat  heroic  vein,  is  perhaps  not  inappropriate 
to  the  events  related: 

The  wounded  from  Buford's  massacre  had  been  taken  to 
the  Waxhaw  church  as  a  hospital.  Esther  went  immediately  as  a 
nurse,  “accompanied  by  her  married  sister  Martha,  and  Martha's 
son  John,  a  boy  eight  years  of  age.  The  temporary  hospital  pre¬ 
sented  a  scene  of  misery.  The  floor  was  strewed  with  the  wound¬ 
ed  and  dying  American  soldiers,  suffering  for  want  of  aid;  for 
men  dared  not  come  to  minister  to  their  wants.  It  was  the  part 
of  woman,  like  the  angel  of  mercy,  to  bring  relief  to  the  helpless 
and  perishing.  Day  and  night  they  were  busied  in  aiding  the  sur¬ 
geon  to  dress  their  wounds,  and  in  preparing  food  for  those  who 
needed  it;  nor  did  they  regard  fatigue  or  exposure,  going  from 
place  to  place  about  the  neighborhood  to  procure  such  articles  as 
were  desirable  to  alleviate  the  pain,  or  add  to  the  comfort,  of 
those  to  whom  they  ministered. 

“Meanwhile,  the  British  were  taking  measures  to  secure 
their  conquest  by  establishing  military  posts  throughout  the 
State.  Rocky  Mount  was  selected  as  a  stronghold,  and  a  body  of 
the  royal  forces  was  there  stationed.  Handbills  were  then  circu¬ 
lated,  notifying  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  that  they  were 
required  to  assemble  at  an  old  field,  where  Beckhamville  now 
stands,  to  give  in  their  names  as  loyal  subjects  of  King  George, 
and  receive  British  protection.  After  this  proclamation  was  issued. 
Col.  Houseman,  the  commander  of  the  post  at  Rocky  Mount,  was 
seen  with  an  escort  wending  his  way  to  the  residence  of  old  Jus¬ 
tice  Gaston.  He  was  met  on  the  road  by  the  old  man,  who  civilly 
invited  him  into  the  house.  The  subject  of  his  errand  was  pres¬ 
ently  introduced,  and  the  Justice  took  the  opportunity  to  anim¬ 
advert,  with  all  the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  upon  the  recent  hor- 
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rible  butchery  of  Buford's  men,  and  the  course  pursued  by  the 
British  government  towards  the  American  Colonies,  which  had 
at  length  driven  them  into  the  assertion  of  their  independence. 
In  despair  of  bringing  to  submission  so  strenuous  an  advocate  of 
freedom.  Col.  Houseman  at  last  left  the  house;  but  presently  re¬ 
turning,  he  again  urged  the  matter.  He  had  learned,  he  said,  from 
some  of  His  Majesty’s  faithful  subjects  about  Rocky  Mount  that 
Gaston’s  influence  would  control  the  whole  country;  he  observ¬ 
ed  that  resistance  was  useless,  as  the  province  lay  at  the  mercy  of 
the  conqueror,  and  that  true  patriotism  should  induce  the  Justice 
to  reconsider  his  determination,  and  by  his  example  persuade  his 
sons  and  numerous  connections  to  submit  to  lawful  authority, 
and  join  the  assembly  on  the  morrow  at  the  old  field.  To  these 
persuasions  the  old  man  gave  only  the  stern  reply — ‘Never!’ 

“No  sooner  had  Houseman  departed,  than  the  aged  pa¬ 
triot  took  steps  to  do  more  than  oppose  his  passive  refusal  to  his 
propositions.  He  immediately  despatched  runners  to  various  places 
in  the  neighborhood,  requiring  the  people  to  meet  that  night  at 
his  residence.  The  summons  was  obeyed.  Before  midnight,  thirty- 
three  men,  of  no  ordinary  mould,  strong  in  spirit  and  of  active 
and  powerful  frames  —  men  trained  and  used  to  the  chase  — 
were  assembled.  They  had  been  collected  by  John  McClure,  and 
were  under  his  command.  Armed  with  the  deadly  rifle,  clad  in 
their  huntingshirts  and  moccasins,  with  their  wool  hats  and  deer¬ 
skin  caps,  the  otter-skin  shot-bag  and  the  butcher’s  knife  by  their 
sides,  they  were  ready  for  any  enterprise  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
At  reveille  in  the  morning,  they  paraded  before  the  door  of  Jus¬ 
tice  Gaston.  He  came  forth,  and  in  compliance  with  the  custom 
of  that  day,  brought  with  him  a  large  case  bottle.  Commencing 
with  the  officers,  John  and  Hugh  McClure,  he  gave  each  a  hearty 
shake  of  the  hand,  and  then  presented  the  bottle.  In  that  grasp 
it  might  well  seem  that  a  portion  of  his  own  courageous  spirit  was 
communicated,  strengthening  those  true  hearted  men  for  the  ap¬ 
proaching  struggle.  They  took  their  course  noiselessly  along  the 
old  Indian  trail  down  Fishing  Creek,  to  the  old  field  where  many 
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of  the  people  were  already  gathered.  Their  sudden  onset  took  by 
surprise  the  promiscuous  assemblage,  about  two  hundred  in  num¬ 
ber;  the  enemy  was  defeated,  and  their  well  directed  fire,  says  one 
who  speaks  from  personal  knowledge,  ‘saved  a  few  cowards  from 
becoming  tories,  and  taught  Houseman  that  the  strong  log 
houses  of  Rocky  Mount  were  by  far  the  safest  for  his  myrmi¬ 
dons.’ 

“This  encounter  was  the  first  effort  to  breast  the  storm 
after  the  suspension  of  military  opposition;  ‘the  opening  wedge,’ 
in  the  words  of  an  eye  witness,  ‘to  the  recovery  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina.’  Before  the  evening  of  that  day,  Justice  Gaston  was  informed 
of  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  judging  wisely  that  his 
own  safety  depended  on  his  immediate  departure,  his  horse  was 
presently  at  the  door,  with  holster  and  pistols  at  the  pommel  of 
the  saddle.  The  shot-bag  at  the  old  man’s  side  was  well  supplied 
with  ammunition,  and  his  rifle,  doubly  charged,  lay  across  the 
horse  before  him.  Bidding  adieu  to  his  wife  and  grandchildren, 
and  bestowing  on  them  his  parting  blessing,  he  left  home  with 
his  young  son,  Joseph,  who  was  armed  and  mounted  on  another 
horse.  On  his  way  he  made  a  visit  to  Waxhaw  church,  where  his 
daughters  Esther  and  Martha  were  still  occupied  with  their  labor 
of  kindness,  to  carry  the  news  that  ‘the  boys,’  as  he  called  them, 
had  done  something  towards  avenging  the  injuries  of  the  poor 
men  who  were  dependent  on  their  care.  A  shout  of  exultation 
from  the  women  welcomed  the  intelligence,  and  many  a  wound¬ 
ed  soldier  felt  his  sufferings  mitigated  by  the  tidings.  The  Justice 
pursued  his  way  till  he  could  consider  himself  beyond  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  pursuit.  His  son  Joseph  returned,  and  marching  with  a 
detachment  of  men  from  Mecklenburg,  North  Carolina,  in  a  few 
days  joined  his  brothers  in  arms  under  the  gallant  John  McClure. 

“Loud  and  long  were  the  curses  of  Houseman  levelled 
against  old  John  Gaston.  The  arch  rebel,  he  declared,  must  be 
taken,  dead  or  alive,  and  the  king’s  loyal  subjects  were  called 
upon  to  volunteer  in  the  exploit  of  capturing  and  bringing  to 
Rocky  Mount  a  hoary  headed  man,  past  seventy^^  years  of  age. 
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for  the  crime  of  being  the  friend  of  his  country  and  bringing  nine 
sons  into  the  field.  Before  the  sun  rose,  about  twenty  redcoats 
were  fording  Rocky  Creek,  and  wending  their  way  along  the  In¬ 
dian  trail  leading  to  Gaston’s  house.  The  thirst  for  revenge 
rankled  in  their  hearts,  and  destruction  and  murder  were  in  their 
purpose;  but  the  God  who  protects  those  who  place  reliance  on 
Him  in  all  trial  and  danger,  had  opened  a  way  of  escape  for  the 
patriot's  family.  His  wife  and  little  Jenny,  the  daughter  of  his 
son  William  Gaston,  providentially  advised  of  the  enemy’s  ap¬ 
proach,  had  quitted  the  house. 

In  her  flight,  Mrs.  Gaston  carried  her  family  Bible  in  her 
apron,  and  with  her  motherless  grand-daughter  hid  near  enough 
to  the  house  to  hear  the  British  and  Tories  as  they  ransacked 
her  home  and  premises.  The  soldiers  hacked  the  chairs  with  their 
broadswords,  tore  open  the  beds  and  broke  the  glassware.  They 
sliced  up  the  books,  among  them  some  valuable  volumes  and  the 
family  Bible  of  the  Reverend  Hugh  Gaston,  and  scattered  his 
manuscript  sermons  on  the  floor.  The  house  was  plundered  of 
everything  of  value  and  the  stock  carried  off. 

Mrs.  Gaston  spent  much  of  her  time  of  concealment  in  pray¬ 
er.  In  the  fervor  of  her  supplication,  she  prayed  aloud.  Little  Jane 
in  telling  the  story  years  afterwards  remembered  that  her  grand¬ 
mother  became  so  audible  in  her  communion  with  the  Diety  that 
she  all  but  gave  away  their  hiding  place  to  the  marauders. 

The  night  following  the  raid,  Mrs.  Gaston  and  her  grand¬ 
children  took  refuge  in  the  home  of  Thomas  and  Jane  Gaston 
Walker,  parents  of  Alexander  Walker  who  later  married  Esther 
Gaston.^®  Of  their  personal  belongings,  the  Gastons’  family  Bible 
alone  escaped  undamaged.  The  bare  walls  of  their  home  and  their 
lands  were  all  that  remained  of  over  twenty  years’  labor  and  sav¬ 
ing. 

Captain  John  McClure's  small  force  was  the  only  protection 
available  to  the  patriots.  After  the  success  of  their  sally  at  Beck- 
hamsville,  these  partisans,  says  Joseph  Gaston,  “then  rushed  to 
another  collection  of  tories,  of  still  worse  materials,  at  Mobley’s 
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meeting-house  in  Fairfield,  where  the  tories  suffered  much.  A 
number  were  killed!  The  intrepid  movements  of  this  little  band 
surprised  them  like  a  peal  of  thunder  from  a  clear  sky."  The  vic¬ 
tories  of  McClure’s  men  attracted  others  to  his  standard.  The 
band  shortly  joined  Thomas  Sumter,  recently  commissioned 
General  by  Governor  Rutledge,  and  "formed  the  nucleus  of  his 
army."  They  were  next  engaged  against  Captain  Christian  Huyck 
of  the  green-coat  New  York  Tories  at  Williamson’s  Plantation 
(now  Brattonsville) .  Captain  Huyck  "who  never  failed,  on  con¬ 
venient  occasions,  to  curse  Bibles  and  Presbyterians,"  according  to 
Joseph  Gaston,  was  slain  on  the  morning  of  July  12,  1780, 
along  with  a  number  of  his  Tories.  The  Whigs  did  not  lose  a 
man,  killed  or  wounded.^® 

Two  weeks  later,  Sumter  planned  an  attack  on  the  British 
at  Rocky  Mount.  When  his  troops  marched  near  the  residence  of 
Justice  Gaston,  Joseph  the  youngest  of  the  sons,  joined  his  broth¬ 
ers  and  cousins  in  arms.  Esther  learned  the  destination  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  and  made  ready  again  to  help  where  she  could.  She  rode 
about  two  miles  to  the  home  of  her  brother  John  and  urged  his 
wife  Jannet'“^o  go  with  her  to  the  scene  of  action.  "The  two  were 
soon  mounted,  and  making  their  way  at  a  quick  gallop  down  the 
Rocky  Mount  road.  The  firing  could  be  distinctly  heard.  While 
these  brave  women  were  approaching  the  spot,  they  were  met 
by  two  or  three  men,  hastening  from  the  ground,  with  faces 
paler  than  became  heroes.  Esther  stopped  the  fugitives,  upbraided 
them  for  their  cowardice,  and  entreated  them  to  return  to  their 
duty.  While  they  wavered,  she  advanced,  and  seizing  one  of  their 
guns,  cried  ‘Give  us  your  guns,  then,  and  we  will  stand  in  your 
places!’  The  most  cowardly  of  men  must  have  been  moved  by 
such  a  taunt  ....  Wheeling  about,  they  returned  to  the  fight  in 
company  with  the  two  heroines. 

The  Whigs  attacked  for  a  good  part  of  the  day  at  Rocky 
Mount,  but,  wrote  Joseph  Gaston,  "without  making  much  im¬ 
pression  on  Col.  Turnbull,  he  being  stationed  in  a  strong  log 
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house. Esther  and  Jannet  carried  water,  dressed  wounds,  and 
comforted  the  dying,  among  them  a  Catawba  Indian  who  fought 
with  the  Americans. 

The  battle  of  Hanging  Rock  which  followed  was  the  cost¬ 
liest  in  the  annals  of  the  South  Carolina  Gastons.  On  August  6, 
1780,  General  Sumter,  with  militia  from  both  Carolinas,  fell 
upon  the  British  and  Tories  encamped  near  the  immense  boulder 
in  the  present  Lancaster  County.  The  main  attack  centered  on 
the  Tories  under  Colonel  Bryan.  John  McClure,  having  recently 
been  elected  Colonel  of  the  Rocky  Creek  and  Fishing  Creek 
troops,  held  a  front  line  command  and  his  men  sustained  much 
of  the  enemy’s  first  fire.  Though  hit  in  the  thigh,  McClure  con¬ 
tinued  to  lead  his  men.  Justice  John's  sons  Robert,  David  and 
Ebenezer  were  killed,  one  falling  dead  across  another  and  the 
third  mortally  wounded.  Joseph,  though  scarcely  more  than  a 
boy,  advanced  across  the  bodies  of  his  brothers  to  the  front.  A 
rifle  ball  struck  him  in  the  face,  grazed  his  nose  and  knocked  off 
the  top  of  his  cheekbone.  Recounting  the  battle  later,  he  said  he 
was  conscious  of  taking  aim  at  a  man  and  pulling  the  trigger  the 
moment  he  was  shot.  The  ball  cut  through  his  cheekbone,  tear¬ 
ing  a  hole  more  than  twice  its  size.  Faint  from  loss  of  blood,  he 
was  carried  to  a  stream  in  the  rear.  With  other  wounded  survi¬ 
vors,  he  was  taken  to  Waxhaw  church  where  his  sisters  Esther 
and  Martha  were  among  those  dressing  wounds.  Only  Buford’s 
Massacre  equalled  Hanging  Rock  in  carnage.  Dr.  James  Knox,  son 
of  Elizabeth  Gaston,  performed  valiant  service  as  surgeon.  Mary 
Gaston  McClure  came  to  nurse  her  fallen  son  who  died  after¬ 
wards  when  the  wounded  were  taken  to  Charlotte. Andrew 
Jackson,  who  fought  with  Sumter  at  Hanging  Rock,  is  said  to 
have  gained  his  idea  of  war  from  the  harvest  of  the  battlefield 
gathered  in  Waxhaw  church. 

A  poem  to  John  McClure  written  by  Dr.  Richard  Wylie  of 
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Lancaster  who  knew  many  of  the  survivors  of  Hanging  Rock 
contains  these  verses: 

Though  in  their  ranks  red  carnage  stood 
Nought  could  their  courage  quell 
Three  Gastons  dying,  mingled  blood 
A  fourth  one  wounded  fell. 

His  cheek  was  shattered  ere  he  sunk 
By  which  good  mark  we  know 
A  Gaston  neTe  turned  back  nor  shrunk 
Before  his  country's  foe.^^ 

Joseph  Gaston  was  proud  of  his  wound  with  his  face  toward 
the  enemy  and  held  it  a  mark  of  distinction.  For  many  years  it 
was  painful  and  ulcerating  and  it  left  his  nose  disfigured  and  his 
cheekbone  flat.  It  did  not,  however,  keep  him  long  from  the  field. 
By  November  20,  he  was  back  with  the  Gamecock  and  fought  in 
the  battle  at  Blackstocks.  Following  that,  he  was  smitten  with  a 
violent  case  of  small-pox,  and  his  life  hung  in  the  balance  for 
weeks.  But  before  the  war’s  end,  he  was  again  in  the  ranks. 

The  levy  of  Gaston  blood  was  not  yet  completed.  After  the 
early  defense  of  Charles  Town,  young  Alexander  Gaston,  who 
had  become  a  lieutenant  in  the  regular  army,  returned  home  with 
his  friend  Lieutenant  William  Grey  to  the  present  Fairfield  Coun¬ 
ty.  During  the  peaceful  interlude,  he  became  engaged  to  William’s 
sister  Mary.  It  is  recorded  of  the  young  men  that  “both  of  them 
were  fond  of  the  pomp  and  show  of  war.  Their  uniforms  were 
splendid  and  rich  in  material,  their  three  cornered  hats,  plumed 
with  feathers,  moved  high  above  their  heads.  When  the  regulars 
made  the  gallant  charge  on  the  British  at  Savannah,  Gaston  was 
wounded.  The  remarks  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  were 
that  his  uniform  made  him  too  conspicuous.  When  the  campaign 
of  ’80  opened,  these  two  young  lieutenants  were  again  in  the 
field.”  They  escaped  capture  at  the  fall  of  Charles  Town  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  up-country  and  joined  Thomas  Sumter.  The  Game¬ 
cock  led  a  force  to  the  low-country  early  in  '81.  At  Wright’s 
Bluff  on  Black  River,  Sumter  encountered  a  body  of  British  and 
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Tories  on  February  27.  These  proving  too  numerous,  he  was 
forced  to  retreat  across  the  river.  Lieutenant  Gaston  had  con¬ 
tracted  small-pox  and  getting  wet  in  the  crossing  became  too  ill 
to  move  on.  He  was  taken  to  the  home  of  a  McConnell  family; 
and  there,  far  from  Cedar  Shoals  and  his  family,  the  youthful  of¬ 
ficer  died  in  a  few  days.  The  uniform  of  which  he  had  been  so 
proud  was  obtained  by  his  family  and  carefully  preserved.®^ 

Mrs.  Esther  Gaston  received  the  news  of  the  deaths  of  her 
sons  with  Spartan  courage  and  Christian  faith.  “I  grieve  for  their 
loss,"  she  said,  "but  they  could  not  have  died  in  a  better  cause. 

On  his  enforced  flight  from  Cedar  Shoals,  Justice  John  had 
intended  to  go  to  New  Bern,  N.  C.,  to  the  home  of  his  brother, 
Dr.  Alexander  Gaston.  He  had  found  his  way  blocked  by  the 
Loyalists  at  Cross  Creek  and  turning  back  had  remained  a  few 
weeks  in  Iredell  and  Mecklenburg  Counties.  On  learning  of  the 
Battle  of  Hanging  Rock,  he  returned  home,  observing  that  it 
was  at  best  but  a  few  days  of  life  that  could  be  taken  by  his  foes. 

He  found  his  home  a  place  of  grief  and  destruction,  destitute 
even  of  a  bed.  He  and  his  wife  were  compelled  to  sleep  on  cow¬ 
hides  stretched  on  the  floor.  Reprisals  were  too  menacing  to  per¬ 
mit  even  the  luxury  of  mourning  for  their  lost  sons.  The  Justice 
went  armed  with  a  brace  of  horseman's  pistols  and  his  trusty 
rifle,  resolved  in  case  of  attack  "to  defend  to  the  death  his  home 
and  aged  partner."  The  victories  of  the  Whigs,  however,  were  a 
check  on  those  disposed  to  molest  him,  and  the  only  hostile  dem¬ 
onstration  was  the  cutting  out  of  his  initials  from  a  white  oak 
on  the  road  to  his  home.^^ 

Had  he  succeeded  in  reaching  New  Bern,  he  would  have 
discovered  there  only  bloodshed  and  heartbreak  equal  to  that  at 
Cedar  Shoals.  Before  the  war,  Dr.  Alexander  Gaston  had  pros¬ 
pered  in  his  profession  and  become  a  prominent  citizen  of  the 
North  Carolina  town.  His  wife,  Margaret  Sharpe,  and  small 
children  born  during  the  war  had  made  a  happy  home.  From  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  he  had  been  an  active  Whig.  The  details 
of  his  murder  by  the  Tories,  on  August  20,  1781,  are  told  in 
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the  words  of  his  son,  Judge  William  Gaston.  “I  have  so  often 
heard  them  stated  by  my  weeping  mother,"  said  the  Judge,  “that 
I  can  never  forget  them." 

“Dr.  Gaston  was  one  of  those  who  were  peculiarly  obnox¬ 
ious  to  the  Tories,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  for  all  such  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  their  ferocity.  He  had  retired  to  his  plan¬ 
tation  on  the  South  side  of  Trent,  but  misled  by  some  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  movements  of  the  detachment,  he  returned  to 
town  on  Saturday,  and  stayed  with  his  family  until  after  break¬ 
fast  the  next  day.  Rumors  of  the  approach  of  the  Tories,  joined 
with  the  entreaties  of  Mrs.  Gaston  induced  him  then  to  revisit  his 
plantation.  He  had  quitted  his  house  (which  stood  on  the  spot 
where  the  Bank  of  New  Bern  now  stands)  but  a  short  time, 
when  the  mounted  men,  who  consisted  entirely  of  Tories,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Cox,  and  formed  the  advance  of  the 
detachment,  galloped  into  town,  and  proceeded  directly  to  the 
wharves.  Mrs.  Gaston,  fearful  that  her  husband  might  not  have 
crossed  the  ferry,  and  unable  to  endure  the  agonies  of  suspense, 
rushed  down  the  street  to  the  Old  County  Wharf,  and  found 
them  actually  firing  at  him.  He  was  in  the  ferry  boat,  at  a  very 
short  distance  from  the  shore,  and  alone,  the  boy  who  had  been 
rowing  the  boat  having  jumped  over  board.  She  threw  herself 
between  him  and  the  assailants,  and  on  her  knees,  with  all  a 
woman's  eloquence,  implored  them  to  spare  the  life  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  The  captain  of  the  savage  band  answered  these  cries  by 

damning  him  for  a  ‘rebel’  and  his  followers  as  ‘blunderers,’  called 
for  a  rifle,  levelled  it  over  her  shoulder  and  stretched  him  a 
corpse."®^ 

The  Revolutionary  services  and  sacrifices  of  other  members 
of  the  wide  Gaston  connection  are  told  in  the  third  volume  of 
Mrs.  Ellet’s  Women  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  a  record  with  few 
parallels  in  American  history.  There  was  no  “taking  protection" 
for  the  preservation  of  persons  and  property.  For  both  able- 
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bodied  and  infirm,  it  was  "Liberty  or  Death"  until  independence 
was  won. 

Justice  John  Gaston  did  not  survive  the  war.  He  died  in 
1782,  "his  pistols  being  still  under  his  pillow  and  his  rifle  beside 
him."^®  His  exact  age  is  not  known.  According  to  tradition,  he 
was  eighty-two;  but  available  evidence  indicates  that  he  was  in 
his  early  seventies. He  was  buried  in  lower  Fishing  Creek  church¬ 
yard  (known  as  Richardson’s  for  its  first  pastor)  by  the  side  of 
his  brother,  the  Reverend  Hugh  Gaston.  In  this  church.  Justice 
John  had  been  a  ruling  elder, and  established  thereby  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  precedent  followed  by  his  descendants  for  two  centuries 
in  Chester. 

Esther  Waugh  Gaston  survived  her  husband  for  seven  years 
and  died  in  1789.  One  daughter  and  four  sons  preceded  her  to  the 
grave.  Her  youngest  son,  Joseph,  did  not  marry  until  after  her 
death  and  lived  with  her  at  Cedar  Shoals  as  did  several  of  the 
grandchildren.  In  the  same  county  (Chester  was  created  in  1785) 
lived  her  two  daughters,  Martha  with  her  husband  Joseph  Gas¬ 
ton  (a  distant  cousin),  and  Esther  with  her  husband  Alexander 
Walker  (son  of  Jane  Gaston  Walker),  and  their  children.  In 
Chester,  also,  lived  her  sons:  Captain  William  with  his  second 
wife  Ann;  John  and  Jannet;  James  and  Margaret;  Hugh  and 
Martha  (who  were  first  cousins)  and  the  large  families  of 
each.  None  of  the  children  of  Mrs.  Gaston  moved  south  or  west 
until  after  her  death.®® 

In  the  twentieth  century.  Justice  Gaston  and  his  family  be¬ 
came  heroes  and  heroines  of  fiction  in  the  historical  novel  Polly 
of  the  Pines,  by  Adele  E.  Thompson,  an  Ohio  authoress.  In 
North  Carolina,  Gaston  County  and  the  city  of  Gastonia  were 
named  for  Dr.  Alexander  Gaston's  son,  Judge  William. 


CHILDREN  OF  JUSTICE  JOHN  AND 
ESTHER  WAUGH  GASTON 


1.  Margaret:  August  29,  1739  -  1767 
Married  James  McCreary. 

2.  Martha:  June  11,  1741  -  March  4,  1826 
Married  Joseph  Gaston,  d.  April  21,  1823  aged  84 

Will  (Joseph's)  lists  sons  Alexander  and  John,  and  daugh¬ 
ters  Martha,  Margaret,  Esther  and  Jane. 

Buried  in  Upper  Fishing  Creek  churchyard,  Chester  County. 

3.  William:  June  5,  1743  -  1814. 

Married  twice,  second  wife  Ann 

Will  lists  sons  William  and  James,  daughters  Kesiah,  Ann, 
Susanna,  Martha,  Elizabeth,  and  Esther  Akin,  Margaret 
Hoskins,  Jane  Davis. 

4.  John:  June  24,  1745  -  January,  1808. 

Married  Jannet  Knox  in  Fall  of  1768 

Will  lists  sons  William  and  James,  daughter  Esther 
Widow  died  in  Illinois. 

5.  James:  April  15,  1747  - 
Married  Margaret 

Had  son  Stephen  and  number  of  daughters 
Moved  to  Tennessee  and  Indiana  Territory. 

6.  Robert:  March  11,  1749  -  August  7,  1780 
Killed  at  Hanging  Rock. 

7.  Hugh:  March  12,  1751  -  June  13,  1836 

Married  Martha  McClure,  d.  December  21,  1836,  aged  82 
Sons:  John,  Ebenezer,  James,  William,  Hugh 
Daughters:  Mary,  Martha,  Esther,  Margaret 
Buried  in  Shell  Creek  Cemetery,  Wilcox  County,  Ala. 
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8.  Alexander:  August  24,  1753  -  1781 

Died  of  smallpox  after  battle  of  Wright’s  Bluff. 

9.  David:  July  7,  1755  -  August  7,  1780. 

Killed  at  Hanging  Rock. 

10.  Ebenezer:  September  15,  1757  -  August  7,  1780 
Killed  at  Hanging  Rock. 

11.  Esther:  October  15,  1760  -  1809 
Married  Alexander  Walker. 

12.  Joseph:  February  22,  1763  -  October  10,  1836 
Married  Jane  Brown,  April  10,  1768-June  27,  1858. 
Buried  in  Upper  Fishing  Creek  churchyard,  Chester  County. 
See  next  generation  for  children. 
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The  Second  Generation 

Joseph  Gaston  was  a  native  South  Carolinian.  He  was 
born  February  22,  1763,^  on  the  Cedar  Shoals  plantation  of  his 
father.  Justice  John,  and  lived  thereon  all  his  life.  The  debating 
school  of  Whiggism  vs.  Toryism  provided  his  early  education. 
South  Carolina  had  no  college,  and  at  the  age  when  Joseph  might 
have  followed  his  neighbors  to  Liberty  Hall  (earlier  Queens  Col¬ 
lege)  in  Charlotte,  he  was  shouldering  a  rifle  in  the  army.  But 
his  mother  saw  to  it  that  he  learned  his  letters,  and  his  father 
that  he  was  indoctrinated  in  politics  and  Presbyterianism. 

His  trial  by  fire  in  the  Revolution  is  best  recounted  in  his 
own  words:  He  states  that  he  was  “the  youngest  of  nine  Brothers, 
who  encouraged  by  the  Councils  of  a  Patriotick  Father,  were 
at  all  time  engaged  in  that  Bloody  conflict  untill  five  of  them  fell 
in  the  good  Cause,”  and  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  five 
who  survived. 

“I  volunteered,  perhaps  the  13th  of  June  1780  being  about 
sixteen  years  of  age.  And  under  the  command  of  Genl.  Sumter 
was  first  at  the  action  on  the  British  garrison  at  Rocky  Mount. 
And  next  fought  at  Hanging  Rock  on  that  day  week,  the  7th 
[6th]  of  August.  When  our  noble  Capt.  McClure  and  most  of 
his  officers  were  killed  or  received  their  death  wounds  in  the  front 
of  Center  Line.  And  where  two  brothers  fell  with  me  and  I  only 
recovered  from  a  dangerous  wound  by  a  ball  striking  the  bridge 
of  the  nose  and  passing  in  under  the  left  eye,  shattering  the  Cheek 
bone,  and  going  out  Under  the  Ear,  by  which  the  sight  of  the  Eye 
much  impaired  and  now  more  especially  in  old  age.  After  recover¬ 
ing  from  this  wound.  Joined  Genl.  Sumter  again,  and  was  at  the 
Battle  of  Blackstocks  the  17th  of  Novr.  1780.  When  the  General 
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was  wounded,  I  had  to  retire  from  the  field  for  some  time.  At 
this  time  his  volunteers  dispersed  in  small  companies  to  their 
different  Settlements  to  protect  them  from  the  Tories.  These  un¬ 
happy  enemies  brought  the  small  pox  from  the  British  Camps; 
and  in  Excursions  after  them,  I  was  smitten  with  that  deasese, 
and  of  so  violent  a  Rind  that  my  life  was  almost  beyond  hopes 
for  many  weeks.  After  being  restored  to  health  and  fit  for  duty, 
volunteered  again  with  Col.  Henry  Hampton  [Colonel  Lacey's 
regiment.  Captain  William  Gaston’s  company]  who  was  collect¬ 
ing  provision  for  Genl.  Greens  Army,  and  helped  to  gaurd  it  to 
his  camp  a  few  days  after  his  battle  at  Camden  [Hobkirk's  Hill, 
near  Camden]  on  the  25th  of  April  1781.  Then  went  from  that 
place  on  a  gaurd  with  Major  Heren  one  of  Genl  Greens  aids  to 
the  siege  of  Fort  Mott  near  Col.  Thompsons.  After  being  there 
some  time,  was  dismissed  and  returned  home  about  the  last  of 
May  1781.  In  all  amounting  to  nearly  one  year.  The  Enemy 
having  now  been  beaten  and  retreated  to  the  lower  parts  of  the 
state,  I  was  not  called  on  afterwards. 

“Our  aged  Father  was  also  about  this  time  removed  from 
this  inhospitable  world,  after  living  to  see  four  of  his  Sons  give 
their  lives  for  the  cause  of  their  bleeding  Country  and  himself 
reduced  to  absolute  poverty.’’^ 

It  was  with  pardonable  pride  that  Joseph  compared  his 
brothers’  sacrifice  to  that  of  Gaston  de  Foix.^  And  he  was  justi¬ 
fied  in  his  claim  for  his  family  that  its  contributions  to  American 
liberty  were  not  inferior  to  those  of  remote  ancestors  to  the  glory 
of  France. 

The  young  veteran  remained  unmarried  and  took  care  of 
his  mother  until  her  death  in  1789.  The  following  year,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven,  he  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Walter  Brown 
of  the  Fishing  Creek  section  of  Chester  County.^  In  the  old 
medical  notebook,  left  by  Dr.  Alexander  Gaston  at  Cedar  Shoals, 
Joseph  Gaston  wrote: 
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"Joseph  Gaston  and  Jeney  Brown  were  married  on  Tuesday 
Apprile  20th,  1790 

To  meet  and  mingal  souls 
And  wear  the  joyfull  chain." 

For  this  occasion,  Joseph  had  the  fine  uniform  of  his 
brother  Alexander  altered  into  a  dress  coat.  The  alterations  were 
made  by  John  Hemphill,  who  then  followed  the  trade  of  tailor 
to  earn  money  for  a  classical  education.  (Hemphill  eventually 
became  one  of  the  ablest  divines  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.)®  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Joseph's 
brother  William  who  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.® 

No  accounts  have  come  dowft  concerning  the  accouter¬ 
ments  of  the  bride.  She  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  another  heroine  of  the  Revolution,  "a  very  pretty  girl."^ 
The  groom's  assets  were  character  rather  than  physiognomy,  for 
the  scars  of  battle  and  of  smallpox  were  still  visible  on  his  face. 

Jane  Brown  came  of  the  same  pioneer  patriot  stock  as  her 
husband,  though  without  his  claims  to  Huguenot  pedigree.  The 
ship  "Earl  of  Denegal"  had  brought  from  Ireland  to  Charles 
Town  in  1767,  Walter  Brown,  aged  [approximately]  30, 
Margaret  30  and  John  6.®  They  came  from  County  Antrim  on 
the  benefit  of  the  "King's  Bounty,"  an  arrangement  whereby 
the  distressed  of  Ireland  obtained  free  passage  and  free  lands 
in  the  new  world.  Walter  Brown  obtained  200  acres  in  Craven 
County®  and  settled  first  in  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C.,  the 
boundaries  being  then  vague.  There  Jane  was  born  on  April 
10,  1768.^®  The  year  following,  he  moved  to  Fishing  Creek.  He 
was  about  fifty  years  of  age  and  in  very  feeble  health  when  the 
Revolution  reached  the  up-country,  but  his  Whig  sympathies 
were  such  that  his  life  was  often  threatened.  His  son  John  fought 
with  McClure.  After  the  Tories  had  plundered  his  home,  Walter 
Brown  refugeed  to  Mecklenburg  County  with  his  wife  and 
younger  children.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  Jane  witnessed  the 
horrors  of  military  hospitals  and  experienced  the  privations  of 
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war  to  the  extent  of  eating  corn-meal  swept  from  the  floor. 
Mrs.  Ellet  includes  her  as  one  of  the  heroines  of  the  times  and 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  activities  of  her  family  in  the  third 
volume  of  The  Women  of  the  Revolution. 

Joseph  Gaston's  father-in-law,  despite  educational  limita¬ 
tions  and  poor  health,  accomplished  a  useful  and  lengthy  life. 
Of  him,  the  Reverend  James  H.  Saye  wrote,  “For  Walter  Brown 
the  writer  feels  the  very  highest  degree  of  respect  and  veneration. 
He  was  an  elder  in  Richardson’s  church  and  has  a  posterity  with 
capacity  to  speak  with  the  enemy  at  the  gate.’’^^  His  son  John 
became  a  noted  preacher,  a  professor  in  South  Carolina  College, 
and  president  of  Franklin  College  in  Georgia.  The  Reverend  John 
Brown,  D.D.,  was  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  upward 
progress  of  the  next  generation  of  Gastons. 

*  .  During  the  period  of  readjustment  and  governmental  re¬ 
organization  after  the  Revolution,  Justice  John's  eldest  son.  Cap¬ 
tain  William  Gaston,  became  leader  and  spokesman  for  the 
Gastons.  He  had  been  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Cam¬ 
den  District  in  1776  with  his  father.  In  this  capacity,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  serve  when  his  section  became  successively  Chester 
County  in  1785  and  Chester  District  in  1789.^^  The  first  county 
courts  were  held  at  John  Walker’s,  near  the  present  Lewis 
Turnout,  but  the  citizens  soon  began  agitation  for  a  more  centra! 
location.  In  1791,  a  petition  from  the  “Inhabitants  of  Chester’* 
was  presented  to  the  legislature  “praying"  that  “the  Public 
Buildings  of  Chester  be  erected  at  the  center  of  the  County  as 

found  by  William  Gaston,  Fsq."^^  Tradition  relates  that  Colonel 
Edward  Lacey  and  Captain  William  Gaston  were  the  commis¬ 
sioners  appointed  to  determine  the  exact  spot,  that  a  meeting  of 
the  citizens  was  called,  and  that  a  bottle  of  whiskey  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  present  location  of  the  town,  originally  called 
Chesterville.^®  What  part  Captain  William  took  in  the  final 
decision  and  in  the  bottle  are  no  longer  known.  It  is  of  record, 
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however,  that  a  Gaston,  along  with  a  Lacey,  was  a  founding 
father  of  the  city  of  Chester. 

The  most  prominent  member  of  the  connection  during  the 
1790’s  was  Dr.  James  Knox,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Gaston 
Knox,  and  first  cousin  of  Justice  John’s  children.  Dr.  Knox  had 
rendered  valiant  service  as  surgeon  during  the  war.  In  1788, 
along  with  Edward  Lacey,  Joseph  Brown,  and  William  Miles, 
he  was  a  delegate  from  Chester  to  the  convention  in  Charleston 
to  consider  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (which  all 
four  of  them  opposed!)^®  The  Census  of  1790  lists  him  as 
Chester’s  largest  slave  holder,  owning  twenty-nine  slaves.  His 
obituary  in  the  Charleston  City  Gazette  of  September  18,  1794, 
states  that  he  was  “a  member  of  the  legislature,  a  judge  of  the 
county  court  and  Master  of  Lodge  No.  28  Ancient  York 
Masons.” 

Joseph  Gaston  also  became  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  during 
the  1790’s,  along  with  his  Knox  and  McClure  cousins,  and 
served  for  forty  years  as  magistrate  on  reappointment  by  the 
legislature.^^  He  was  thereafter  entitled  to  be  addressed  as 
“Squire.”  He  took  an  active  interest  in  politics  and  a  quaint 
memento  of  his  activity  exists  in  a  passport  to  good  society  given 
him  by  his  minister,  on  the  occasion  of  his  trip  to  Washington  to 
carry  the  electoral  votes  of  South  Carolina  in  1812. 

Certificate  of  Moral  Character 
Richardson  Congregation 
Chester  District,  So.  Carolina 

That  the  bearer  Joseph  Gaston  Esqr.  lay  elder  in  this  congre¬ 
gation  has  signified  to  me  his  intention  of  travelling  to  the  State 
of  Maryland  and  I  do  hereby  announce  that  he  has  ever  deported 
himself  in  a  sober  and  religious  manner  and  may  be  regarded  and 
treated  as  such  by  all  those  amongst  whom  he  may  sojourn  and 
especially  by  our  Presbyterian  brethren.  Certified  this  11th  day  of 
December  1812  by 

John  B.  Davies,  V.D.M.^® 

Squire  Joseph  never  acquired  more  than  “a  moderate  por¬ 
tion  of  this  world's  goods,”  nor  was  Chester  during  his  day  the 
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planters’  preserve  it  later  became.  He  was  in  comfortable  circum¬ 
stances  for  his  time  and  place,  owning  six  to  a  dozen  slaves, 
with  whom  he  and  his  large  family  no  doubt  shared  the  labors 
of  the  farm.  The  Negro  woman  Kate  with  her  children,  includ¬ 
ing  Peter  and  Sarah,  came  to  Jeney  Gaston  by  will  from  her 
father  Walter  Brown. As  the  Gaston  children  grew  up  and 
married,  Joseph  gave  them  slaves  as  he  was  able.  The  Negroes 
remaining  in  his  estate  at  the  time  of  his  death  were:  Peter, 
valued  at  $800,  Daniel  $300,  Kate  $300,  Sarah  $700,  Cinthy 
(a  girl)  $700  and  Selina  (a  child)  $200.^^  By  that  time  all  of 
Joseph’s  children  were  married  and  on  farms  of  their  own, 
except  the  youngest  son  James  who  remained  a  bachelor  and 
took  care  of  his  parents. 

Joseph’s  sons  John  Brown  and  James,  and  his  daughters 
Narcissa,  Eliza,  Esther,  and  Jane  received  good  schooling.  Jane 
wrote  that  their  parents  “spared  no  effort  to  train  their  children 
in  the  ways  of  knowledge  and  piety.’’  John  Brown  obtained 
degrees  from  Franklin  College  in  Georgia  and  the  medical  school 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  There  were  then  no  colleges 
for  women,  but  the  Gaston  girls  acquired  educational  proficiency 
sufficient  to  qualify  them  as  teachers,  a  calling  in  which  Narcissa 
and  Jane  engaged.  All  four  married  into  respectable  connec¬ 
tions.  Narcissa  and  Eliza  wed  Chester  farmers,  Samuel  Lewis  and 
William  Neely.  Esther’s  husband,  Daniel  Greene  Stinson,  became 
a  well-to-do  planter  and  a  notable  local  historian  who  did  more  to 
preserve  Chester  history  than  anyone  before  or  after  him.^^ 
It  was  Jane,  the  youngest,  who  held  the  family  together.  She 
married  successively  John  Barkley  and  Colonel  Charles  Pinckney 
Crawford,  outlived  them  both  as  well  as  all  her  brothers  and 
sisters  and  became  for  Gaston  nieces  and  nephews  the  oracular 
“Aunt  Jane  Crawford’’  who  wrote  religious  poetry  and  epitaphs 
and  whose  opinions  on  family  history  were  rarely  questioned. 

To  Squire  Gaston  his  church  was  next  in  his  affections  to 
his  home.  He  continued  to  worship  at  Richardson’s  (or  lower 
Fishing  Creek)  until  its  dissolution,  and,  as  his  father  before 
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him,  was  chosen  ruling  elder.  In  its  burying  ground  his  parents 
lay  and  from  its  pulpit  his  Uncle  Hugh  Gaston  had  preached 
his  last  sermon.  When  services  became  infrequent  at  Richard¬ 
son’s,  Joseph  worshipped  at  Bethlehem  meeting-house  (a  branch 
of  Catholic)  about  four  miles  from  the  Great  Falls.  He  became 
a  trustee  of  Bethlehem  in  1826.^^  He  also  worshipped  at  upper 
Fishing  Creek  of  which  the  Reverend  John  B.  Davies  was  pastor, 
along  with  Richardson’s,  for  forty-two  years. In  1834,  the 
Gastons  and  their  neighbors  organized  the  Cedar  Shoals  church 
to  replace  the  failing  Richardson’s.  Joseph  Gaston  and  Robert 
White,  having  been  ruling  elders  in  the  latter,  were  duly 
installed  in  the  same  office  at  Cedar  Shoals.  Among  the  fifteen 
persons  who  constituted  the  new  congregation  were  Joseph’s 
son  Dr.  John  B.  Gaston  and  his  wife  Polly,  his  daughter  Esther 
and  her  husband  Daniel  G.  Stinson,  and  his  daughter  Jane,  then 
the  Widow  Barkley. 

To  movements  for  moral  uplift  in  Chester,  Joseph  Gaston 
gave  generously  of  his  time.  A  popular  charity  of  the  early  19th 
century  was  the  Bible  Society  whose  mission  was  the  supplying 
of  Bibles  to  those  destitute  of  funds  to  purchase  them.  "The 
Chester  District  Bible  Society”  was  organized  in  1823  and 
Joseph  attended  its  meetings  in  Chesterville  and  served  as  an 
officer.  The  roster  of  officers  is  not  extant,  but  among  its  presi¬ 
dents  were  the  Hon.  John  McCreary,  U.  S.  Congressman 
(Joseph’s  nephew,  though  his  senior  in  age)  and  the  Reverend 
John  Hemphill,  D.D.  Joseph  Gaston  represented  the  Chester 
Society  in  the  "Convention  of  Delegates  of  Bible  Societies” 
held  in  the  State  House  in  Columbia  in  November  of  1830.^* 
When  the  first  Temperance  Society  was  organized  in 
Chesterville,  Joseph  was  among  the  eight  signing  the  pledge. 
The  Presbyterian  Charleston  Observer  for  September  18,  1830, 
announced  that 

The  Temperance  Society  of  Chester  District,  S.  C.  Held  its 
first  anniversary  at  the  Brick  Meeting  House  on  Rocky  River,  in  this 
District,  on  the  25th  of  August,  1830.  The  President,  Joseph 
Gaston,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
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The  Squire  was  firm  in  conviction  but  no  bigot.  He  tran¬ 
scribed  with  his  own  hand  in  the  old  medical  notebook  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Gaston  a  long  quotation  on  "Toleration’'  from  Tom 
Paine’s  The  Rights  of  Man. 

Until  he  reached  his  late  sixties,  Joseph  Gaston  played  but 
a  minor  part  in  the  public  life  of  South  Carolina,  so  minor, 
indeed,  that  his  residence  is  not  designated  on  the  famous  Mills' 
Atlas  map  of  Chester  in  1825.  But  in  1830,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven,  he  was  hoisted  to  prominence  in  the  Nullification  con¬ 
troversy. 

South  Carolina’s  threat  to  nullify  the  tariff  act  of  the  Federal 
Government  seemed  to  many  in  the  State  but  a  prelude  to  seces¬ 
sion  and  the  dismemberment  of  the  United  States.  Joseph  Gaston 
was  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  union  he  had  fought  to  establish. 
In  1830,  the  Union  Party  was  led  by  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  the  out¬ 
standing  opponent  of  John  C.  Calhoun  and  the  Nullifiers. 
President  Andrew  Jackson,  whom  many  in  the  Catawba  area 
had  known  personally  in  youth,  proclaimed  nullification  little 
better  than  treason.  Partisanship  in  the  State  was  intense,  and 
both  factions  formed  military  companies.  In  Chester,  the  strong 
Union  Party  elected  Joseph  Gaston  to  represent  its  views  in  the 
legislature  in  1830.^® 

For  the  next  two  years  the  State  rang  with  harangues 
and  exhortations  of  opposing  orators.  Dinners  and  barbecues 
cajoled  the  voters  on  July  4ths  and  other  holidays.  There  was 
a  great  Union  meeting  at  Chester  Court  House  on  November  11, 
1831,  at  which  Squire  Joseph  and  his  son  Dr.  John  B.  Gaston 
were  prominent.  The  meeting  adopted  resolutions  approving 
the  policy  of  President  Andrew  Jackson  and  sent  them  to  His 
Excellency.  In  return,  President  Jackson  wrote  a  cordial  letter 
of  appreciation  to  the  citizens  of  Chester.^®  At  Union  and 
Jackson  gatherings  in  the  County,  the  Cedar  Shoals  band  was 
a  popular  feature.  Joseph  Gaston’s  son.  Captain  Jimmy,  directed 
it  as  flutist. 

Joseph  Gaston  voiced  his  positive  sentiments  in  his  reply 
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to  an  invitation  to  a  Union  dinner  in  Camden.  The  Camden 
Journal  of  September  22,  1832,  published  his  letter: 

To  Messers  Chestnut,  Levy,  Ciples,  De  Lean,  M’Call  and  Blair 
Chester  District,  Sept.  1,  1832 

Gentleman  —  Yore  friendly  invitation  is  received  with  pleasure, 
and  would  cheerfully  be  complied  with  if  circumstances  would 
permit,  which  is  rather  doubtful;  but  should  I  not  be  permitted 
that  pleasure  my  most  sincere  wish  for  the  good  of  the  society  is 
that  our  State  may  be  relieved  from  the  influence  of  that  prepos¬ 
terous  assortment  of  minds,  where  the  minority  arrogate  to  them¬ 
selves  the  right  to  see  and  think  for  the  majority.  And  they  seem 
to  acquiesce  and  will  not  see  and  think  for  themselves.  The  first 
attempt  in  this  hemisphere  perhaps  since  1776,  to  organize  a  corps 
of  nobility  and  no-ability,  and  which  has  engendered  and  propagated 
that  political  monster  of  monsters  Nullification.  May  you  and  your 
friends  go  on  and  prosper. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Joseph  Gaston 

The  efforts  of  the  Nullifiers  to  exclude  their  opponents 
from  office  by  a  test  oath  further  aroused  Joseph's  ire.  In  a 
letter  of  September  18,  1833,  he  wrote  to  a  relative  in  New 
Jersey: 

Our  country  is  at  this  time  much  disturbed  by  a  faction 
against  the  United  States  government  got  up  by  disappointed  office 
hunters  who  have  succeeded  so  far  with  the  credulous  part  of  the 
people  that  they  have  got  the  state  government  into  their  hands 
and  threaten  by  law  to  deprive  all  of  office  who  will  not  go  with 
them.  The  Union  men  have  given  them  to  know  that  although 
they  are  not  able  to  out  do  them  at  intreague  and  falsehood  they  are 
willing  to  try  stronger  arguments. 

Fortunately  for  South  Carolina,  there  were  cooler  heads  in 
Washington  than  in  the  seething  Palmetto  State.  President 
Jackson’s  appeal  to  the  “Fellow-citizens  of  my  native  state" 
and  Calhoun's  willingness  to  accept  a  compromise  tariff  fore- 
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stalled  a  show-down.  The  incident  closed  without  bloodshed, 
with  both  sides  claiming  the  victory,  but  it  boded  ill  for  the 
future.  Joseph  Gaston’s  generation  which  had  formed  the  union 
during  the  Revolution  was  rapidly  passing  from  the  scene. 

In  his  latter  years,  the  old  Squire  enjoyed  his  role  as  one 
of  the  veterans  of  the  struggle  for  Independence.  The  “Old 
Revolutionists’’  were  given  places  of  honor  at  all  patriotic  cele¬ 
brations.  Since  they  had  founded  the  nation,  they  readily  sub¬ 
scribed  to  Andrew  Jackson’s  famous  toast:  “The  Federal  Union: 
It  must  be  preserved.’’ 

Joseph  applied  for  and  received,  in  1833,  a  Revolutionary 
pension  from  the  Federal  Government.  His  account  of  his 
services  was  certified  by  his  minister,  the  Reverend  John  B. 
Davies,  his  friend  Colonel  George  Gill,  and  his  nephew,  the 
Hon.  John  McCreary,  former  Member  of  Congress.  John  Mc¬ 
Creary  wrote: 

“I  have  been  acquainted  with  Joseph  Gaston  .  .  .  from 
his  Infancy  but  more  particularly  from  some  time  before  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  untill  the  present  day.  And  can 
attest  that  I  believe  all  the  facts  stated  in  his  Petition  to  be 
correctly  true.  Altho  I  did  not  see  him  untill  after  his  wounds 
were  heal’d,  yet  the  marks  is  largely  visible  in  his  face.  His  Nose 
appears  to  have  been  nearly  cut  in  too  [sic]  The  hole  in  his 
cheek  and  under  his  Ear  where  the  Ball  came  out,  all  plain  to 
be  seen.  And  I  have  often  heard  him  relate  the  circumstances  of 
himself  U  Brothers,  being  all  shot  down  nearly  at  the  same  time 
in  the  front  of  the  Action.  And  have  likewise  often  heard  him 
complain  of  the  injury  done  to  his  Eye  Jaw.  And  have  often 
seen  him  wearing  double  Specks  to  try  to  enlarge  the  sight  .... 
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he  is  a  man  of  unblemished  good  moral  character  ^  deserves 
well  of  his  Country/’®^ 

At  a  4th  of  July  celebration  in  1835,  Squire  Gaston  and 
other  Revolutionary  veterans  present  were  requested  to  write 
their  recollections  of  the  war  for  publication  in  the  Columbia 
Hive,  a  Union  newspaper.  Joseph’s  account  was  published  as 
“A  Reminiscence. of  the  Revolution,”  in  the  issue  for  August  6, 
1836,  and  preserved  much  Chester  history  for  posterity. 

A  few  years  before  his  death,  Joseph  wrote  concerning  his 
family,  ”My  companion  and  I  have  raised  six  children,  the 
oldest  and  the  youngest  are  sons.  All  have  been  married  but  our 
youngest  son  who  looks  to  our  farm.  Our  oldest  and  youngest 
daughters  are  widows.  The  rest  live  in  the  same  district  with  us, 
our  youngest  daughter  [Jane]  lives  with  us.  She  has  a  daughter 
[Martha]  8  years  old.  We  have  23  living  and  3  dead  grand¬ 
children.”^^ 

Joseph  lived  to  be  seventy- three  years  of  age,  the  last  of 
the  children  of  Justice  John  Gaston  in  Chester.  His  sisters 
Margaret,  Martha  and  Esther  had  died  leaving  McCreary,  Gaston 
and  Walker  descendants  in  the  County.  Of  his  eight  brothers, 
only  four  survived  the  Revolution.  Captain  William  Gaston’s 
will  of  1814  in  Chester  listed  ten  children.  The  Westward 
Movement  had  taken  the  rest.  James  left  about  1801  or  1802 
for  Ohio  Territory  and  wandered  unsettled  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  The  family  of  John,  after  his  death  in  1808,  also  mi¬ 
grated  west.  When  an  old  man,  Hugh  took  his  family,  his  few 
belon^ngs,  and  his  certificate  of  good  character  from  the 
Reverend  John  B.  Davies  and  settled  in  Wilcox  County,  Ala¬ 
bama.  He  died  there  four  months  before  his  brother  Joseph. 

Joseph  Gaston  was  buried  in  upper  Fishing  Creek  church- 
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yard  as  there  was  then  no  burying  ground  at  Cedar  Shoals.  His 
modest  monument  reads: 

Erected 

to 

the  memory  of 
Joseph  Gaston 
who  died 

October  10th,  1836 
Aged  73  years  8 
months  and  18  days 
He  was  a  practical 
Patriot  and 
Christian 
A  soldier  of  the 
Revolution  and  for 
many  years 
An  Elder  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church^^ 

Jane  Brown  Gaston  survived  her  husband  twenty-two 
years.  She  lived  on  at  the  old  homestead  with  her  son  James  A. 
H.  Gaston  who  never  married.  As  captain  of  the  Cedar  Shoals 
Band,  James  Gaston  was  widely  popular  and  an  early  song  by 
Squire  J.  B.  Magill  celebrated  ‘‘Captain  Jimmy”  and  his  band 
at  the  barbecue.  The  song  also  mentioned  ‘‘Bloody  Nell,”  a 
Revolutionary  cannon  which  stood  before  the  Gaston  home.^® 
Captain  W.  H.  Edwards,  in  his  sketch  of  the  Gaston  family, 
said  of  James  A.  H.  Gaston:  ‘‘He  was  a  man  of  fine  character 
and  everybody  loved  Captain  ‘ Jimmy’. 

Mrs.  Gaston's  youngest  daughter,  Jane,  also  lived  with 
her  after  the  deaths  of  her  first  and  second  husbands,  Mr. 
Barkley  and  Colonel  Crawford.  Eventually,  Jane  Gaston  Craw¬ 
ford  purchased  the  homestead  from  her  mother  and  it  became 
the  Crawford  residence  after  the  Confederate  War.^®  It  was  an 
attractive  though  not  a  pretentious  home,  two  stories  in  height. 
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clapboard  over  log,  painted  white,  and  set  in  a  virgin  grove  by 
a  spring.  There  were  two  front  doors,  one  at  either  end  of  the 
long  one-story  porch.  Outhouses  consisted  of  the  kitchen,  the 
carriage  house,  the  loom  room  (cotton  and  wool) ,  the  grainery, 
the  smoke  house,  the  barn  and  stables. There  were  twenty- 
five  slaves  on  the  place  in  1860.^^ 

At  the  age  of  eighty-two,  Jane  Brown  Gaston  became 
famous  as  one  of  the  heroines  of  the  War  for  Independence  in 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ellet’s  third  volume  of  The  Women  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  A  chapter  was  devoted  to  the  contributions  of  her  family 
to  independence,  and  she  could  read  of  herself  on  the  concluding 
page: 

In  person,  Mrs.  Gaston  is  of  medium  size,  inclining  to  stout, 
with  a  noble  countenance,  and  combining  great  dignity  with  ease 
of  manner;  bearing,  it  is  said,  a  striking  resemblance  to  her  brother, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown.  She  retains,  in  remarkable  vigor,  the  faculties 
of  her  mind,  and  has  an  unusual  flow  of  spirits  for  one  so  advanced 
in  years.  It  is  a  pleasing  sight  to  see  this  venerable  matron  surrounded 
by  her  numerous  throng  of  children’s  children,  all  happy  in  their 
relations  with  one  another,  and  enjoying  the  rational  and  pleasant 
discourse  of  her  who  is  so  highly  respected  and  so  tenderly  beloved 
among  them.  Even  now,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  her  age, 
when  she  speaks  of  the  trials  and  perils  encountered  by  her  own 
family  and  her  acquaintances  during  the  Revolution,  her  interest  in 
the  theme  brings  new  fire  to  her  eye,  and  gives  a  deeper  energy  to 
her  language:  she  describes  those  days  with  graphic  vividness,  and 
often  with  earnest  thankfulness,  pauses  to  congratulate  those  around 
her  upon  their  freedom  from  political  and  religious  oppression,  and 
to  exhort  them  to  a  suitable  improvement  of  the  great  privileges  of 
their  day  and  generation.  Being  thus  able  to  look  back  on  a  long  life 
spent  in  the  promotion  of  good  to  others,  she  enjoys  rest  in  the 
remnant  of  her  days,  grounded  in  the  humble  faith  of  a  Christian, 
expecting  ere  long  to  be  called  hence  by  the  Master  she  has  served. 

She  was  not,  however,  immediately  called,  and  lived  on 
for  eight  years  enjoying  her  legend  in  her  own  life  time.  During 
her  latter  years,  she  was  waited  on  by  the  vigilant  daughter  of  old 
Kate,  known  to  the  grandchildren  as  “Aunt  Sarah  Gaston." 
One  of  the  great  grand-daughters  of  Jane  Gaston  would  tell  in  her 
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own  old  age,  of  the  occasion  when  the  Revolutionary  heroine 
was  dressed  in  her  lace  cap  and  cape  and  carried  in  her  chair 
into  the  yard  to  have  her  picture  made.  It  was  the  first  time 
many  at  Cedar  Shoals  had  seen  a  camera. 

The  same  great  grand-daughter  when  asked  if  Jane  Gaston 
smoked  a  pipe,  as  Andrew  Jackson’s  Rachel  was  reputed  to 
have  done,  replied  emphatically,  “No,  indeed!”  And  then  added 
that  some  of  the  elderly  women  of  the  neighborhood  did,  “for 
the  digestion,”  take  a  few  draws  on  clay  pipes,  but  that  Grand¬ 
mother  Gaston  did  not  indulge  this  prerogative  of  old  age.^^ 

Jane  Gaston  died  on  June  27,  1858,  in  her  ninety-first 
year.  She  had  seen  her  descendants  to  the  third  generation.  Her 
life  time  spanned  the  era  between  the  Revolution  and  the  War 
between  the  States.  The  tragedies  and  triumphs  of  the  first 
she  had  experienced.  The  bitter  defeat  of  the  second  she  was 
happily  spared. 


CHILDREN  OF  SQUIRE  JOSEPH  AND 
JANE  BROWN  GASTON 


1.  John  Brown:  January  22,  1791 -January  24,  1864 
Married  Polly  Buford  McFadden  (October  15,  1805-August 
7,  1886)  on  March  4,  1824. 

Buried  Cedar  Shoals  churchyard,  Chester  County,  S.  C. 
Children:  See  sketch  of  next  generation. 

2.  Narcissa:  November  17,  1792-August  22,  1871. 

Married  Samuel  Lewis  (November  2,  1782-July  6,  1832)  in 
November,  1819. 

Buried  Upper  Fishing  Creek  churchyard,  Chester  County. 
Children:  John  Brown  (m.  Margaret  J.  Whyte),  Isaiah 
Walker  (unmarried),  Margaret  E.  (McCalla) ,  Samuel  Joseph 
(m.  Eliza  Stinson) . 

3.  Eliza:  September  20,  1794-June  7,  1845. 

Married  William  Neely  (May  7,  1 792-February  11,  1852) 
on  October  1,  1816. 

Buried  Upper  Fishing  Creek  churchyard,  Chester  County. 
Children:  John  Newton  (m.  Mary  Crawford),  Thomas  L. 
(m.  Jane  Gray),  James  (d.  in  Confederate  Army),  Jane 
(Gaudelock)  (Lynn) ,  Mary  (Gaudelock) ,  Esther  (Wherry) , 
Paulina,  Sarah  (Hood) ,  Martha  (Neely) ,  Margaret  (Wil¬ 
son)  (Steele) . 

4.  Esther:  December  4,  1795-May  25,  1856 

Married  Daniel  Greene  Stinson  (May  1,  1794-September 
10,  1879)  on  January  29,  1819. 

Buried  Cedar  Shoals  churchyard,  Chester  County,  S.  C. 
Children:  Jane  (Elder),  Mary  Narcissa,  Melissa  (McDon¬ 
ald),  Esther  Emily,  Eliza  (Lewis),  John  (d.  at  college), 
Martha  (Lewis) . 
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5.  Margaret:  April  29,  1797-October  1,  1802. 

6.  Jane:  August  17,  1800-0ctober  4,  1880. 

Buried  Cedar  Shoals  churchyard,  Chester  County,  S.  C. 
Married:  1st  John  Barkley  (d.  February  14,  1826)  on 
December  23,  1824. 

He  is  buried  in  Barkley  burying  ground,  near  Gouche’s  Ferry, 
Lancaster  County,  S.  C. 

Children:  Martha  (McCreary) 

Married:  2nd  Col.  Charles  Pinckney  Crawford  (d.  October 
19,  1843,  aged  44)  on  December  16,  1834. 

He  is  buried  in  Waxhaw  churchyard,  Lancaster  County,  S.  C. 
Children:  James  Pinckney  (d.  in  Confederate  Army),  Robert 
(m.  Sally  Ingram  and  d.  in  Confederate  Army) . 

7.  James  A.  H. :  October  17,  1801 -July  26,  1859. 

Buried  Upper  Fishing  Creek  churchyard,  Chester  County. 

8.  Robert:  January  1,  1808-June  27,  1810 

Birth  dates  of  above  confirmed  by  original  records  entered 
on  blank  pages  of  Dr.  Alexander  Gaston’s  medical  notebook, 
page  128.  The  birthdate  of  Esther  Gaston  Stinson  is  given  on 
her  tombstone  as  October  10,  1796,  which  is  obviously  incor¬ 
rect  if  her  sister  Margaret  was  born  April  29,  1797.  The  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  above  are  discussed  in  Capt.  W.  H.  Edwards,  “The 
Gaston  Family,”  Chester  Reporter,  July  11,  1910. 
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The  Third  Generation 

“John  Brown  Gaston,  born  Jany  22,  1791  on  Saterday 
after  one  in  the  morning,"  —  so  wrote  Joseph  Gaston  of  his  first 
bornJ  The  place  was  the  old  homestead,  at  Cedar  Shoals  in 
Chester  District,  begun  by  Justice  John  Gaston  and  inherited  by 
his  son  Joseph. 

The  boy  was  named  in  honor  of  his  mother’s  distinguished 
brother,  the  Reverend  John  Brown.  For  some  ten  years  John 
Brown  was  pastor  at  the  Waxhaws  where  he  employed  his  talents 
in  the  great  camp-meeting  revival  of  1802.  He  was  exceptional, 
however,  in  his  refusal  to  employ  the  sensational  oratory  and 
emotionalism  indulged  in  by  many  of  his  calling.^  Owing  to 
his  own  early  difficulties  in  obtaining  an  education,  he  saw  to 
it  that  his  namesake  received  the  best  available.  In  1809,  Dr. 
Brown  was  elected  Professor  of  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  College  of  South  Carolina  and  he  took  his  nephew  with  him 
to  Columbia.^  Two  years  later,  when  young  Gaston  was  a 
sophomore,  Professor  Brown  was  elected  President  of  Franklin 
College  (later  the  University  of  Georgia)  and  the  two  removed 
to  Athens,  Ga.  There,  despite  the  closing  of  the  College  owing 
to  the  war  with  England,  John  Brown  Gaston  graduated  in  the 
Liberal  Arts  in  1813.^ 

For  several  years  thereafter  he  taught  school,  first  in  upper 
Fishing  Creek,  where  his  sister  Jane  assisted  him,  and  later  in 
an  academy  in  Monticello,  Ga.^  Jane  Gaston’s  letters  to  her 
brother  while  in  Georgia — addressed  to  “My  Dearest  of  All 
Johnnys’’ — give  a  revealing  picture  of  life  at  Cedar  Shoals.  She 
writes  him  of  a  “runaway  marriage’’  in  the  neighborhood.  She 
wants  to  know  if  Johnny  is  “in  a  horrible  fit  of  the  Vapours.’’ 
She  tells  him  that  she  has  recently  been  on  a  visit  to  their  sisters 
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and  that  "they  with  their  families  are  well."  And  she  informs 
him  that  Mr.  William  Morrow  is  now  teaching  at  the  Fishing 
Creek  Academy.® 

In  the  last  letter  preserved,  Jane  attempts  to  console  her 
brother  on  the  loss  by  fire  of  his  Monticello  academy.  "Oh,"  she 
says,  "I  know  it  was  a  shocking  sight  to  you  to  see  this  blossom 
as  it  were  cut  down  in  the  bud  but  my  dear  brother  we  must  all 
learn  to  bear  with  disappointments  it  is  the  lot  of  many  while 
here  below.  Let  me  give  you  a  favorite  verse  of  mine  (I  am  a 
great  lover  of  poetry  and  more  so  since  I  have  read  Cooper)  upon 
contentment.  I  have  seen  you  when  a  person  might  as  well 
preach  to  a  man  without  ears  as  to  you  about  contentment  but 
I  will  give  you  the  verse  anyhow."  Which  she  did. 

And  in  conclusion:  "I  could  join  with  you  in  your  last 
wish  that  you  were  settled.  I  think  if  you  had  a  good  wife  a  good 
house  and  Academy  just  over  here  on  the  great  road  you  could 
get  a  good  school.  I  have  been  solicited  to  teach  but  I  feel 
backward  to  engage  alone.  The  school  would  perhaps  be  small 
at  first  but  I  must  think  it  would  increase.  You  stand  high  as  a 
teacher  here.  Some  of  the  fishing  creek  people  say  if  you  were 
back  there  you  could  get  as  much  money  as  you  wanted.  Mr. 
Chisholme  says  Mr.  M.  has  lost  more  time  already  than  you 
did  the  whole  time.  Father  says  if  you  will  come  he  will  come 
for  you  at  the  end  of  your  term.’”^ 

But  the  divine  discontentment  would  not  permit  a  return 
to  paths  already  trod,  and  John  Brown  went  north  to  study 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  His  letters  to  Jane 
from  Philadelphia  indicate  a  revival  of  optimism.  He  and  other 
medical  students  from  the  South  lived  together  in  a  rooming- 
house  on  Market  Street. 

Phillips  is  smoaking  a  segar  on  one  side,  and  Collins  on  the 
other  talking.  I  am  seated  at  a  table  in  the  middle  trying  to  write. 

They  are  talking  about  young  ladies  and  interrupt  me  now  and  then 
with  a  laugh.  Miss  Gauge  has  been  our  land  lady  for  several  days, 
her  mother  has  been  unfortunately  knocked  down  by  a  horse  in 
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the  street  and  her  under  jaw  a  little  fractured  .  .  .  We  have  had  an 
accession  to  our  number  of  boarders  there  are  now  twelve  medical 
students  in  the  house,  except  our  room  they  are  chiefly  Virginians. 

She  has  two  servants,  white  women,  one  a  cook,  the  other  is 
chamber  maid,  and  we  have  a  negroman  to  black  boots  make 
fires  etc.  Mrs.  Gange  boards  him  for  his  services  at  the  table,  and  he 
does  the  marketing  since  she  has  been  confined.  She  was  coming 
in  from  market  when  she  received  her  hurt.  We  see  many  pretty 
good  looking  ladies  in  market,  not  for  the  purpose  of  bartering 
themselves,  but  to  choose  for  their  own  table.  We  also  meet  many 
gay  blooming,  rosy  cheeked  Misses  tripping  merrily  along  the  walks, 
who,  I  presume  are  in  market,  but  being  a  close  student,  I  have 
made  but  little  enquiry  respecting  the  terms.  I  have,  however,  en¬ 
countered  galantry  a  few  times  in  the  streets  of  P  .  .  .! 

He  tells  Jane  of  his  attendance  at  church  and  of  his  visit 
to  the  famous  Museum.  “The  sight  is  almost  worth  a  visit  to 
Philadelphia  and  the  whole  is  seen  for  25  cents."®  It  was  a  new 
world  to  an  up-country  Carolinian. 

Mr.  Phillips  and  his  “segar"  returned  to  Georgia  after  a 
few  months  and  John  B.  acquired  two  new  room-mates  “Mr. 
Clark  a  brother  of  John  Mills  wife  ^  a  Mr.  Thorton  from 
Georgia" 

There  are  two  other  students  from  Carolina  boarding  not  far 
distant  who  will  continue  through  the  summer.  Some  of  them  are 
a  little  frolicsome  but  very  sociable  ^  Carolinians  U  Georgians  are 
quite  friendly.  The  southerners  have  a  freedom  of  manners  and 
generosity  of  principle  that  attaches  them  to  one  another,  their 
friendship  appears  more  cheerful  disinterested  and  seems  to 
afford  some  confident  support  which  I  might  have  a  disposition 
to  reflect  in  a  situation  distant  from  home,  among  strangers,  etc. 

One  afternoon  John  Brown  visited  the  botanical  gardens 
on  the  Schuylkill  in  company  with  another  student  and  some 
young  ladies,  properly  chaperoned.  But  there  was  more  study 
than  sight-seeing  for  the  ambitious  medicoes. 

This  month  I  am  attending  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  by 
Dr.  Harner  (adjunct  professor  with  Dr.  Physic)  on  anatomy 
together  with  demonstrations  made  in  the  class  every  day.  While 
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not  in  the  anatomical  room,  I  am  chiefly  employed  in  writing  off 
notes  from  Dr.  Chapman’s  lectures  on  practice  of  medicine.  Some 
time  next  month  he  will  form  his  private  class  of  which  I  expect 
to  become  a  member,  and  will  then  be  closely  employed  as  we  will 
be  examined  every  day  by  our  instructors. 

Our  family  is  still  large  but  will  be  reduced  considerably  after 
commencement,  which  will  take  place  about  the  5th  of  next  month 
[April.]  The  present  class  have,  I  understand,  received  great  praise 
from  some  of  the  professors  for  their  industry.  3  5  or  40  have  been 
examined  out  of  which  number  2  have  been  rejected.  I  suppose 
there  are  30  yet  to  come  forward  before  it  closes,  A  rejection  is  a 
most  mortifying  stroke,  very  few  come  forward  with  out  feeling 
great  anxiety  about  the  issue.  When,  however,  they  are  industrious 
and  attend  well  to  anatomy  which  I  have  endeavored  to  do  this 
winter,  I  think  there  is  safety  in  applying  after  two  winters.® 

In  the  Spring  of  1823,  John  Brown  Gaston  received  his 
and  that  he  did  so  without  mortification  is  indicated  by 
a  letter  written  to  him  by  his  cousin  John  W.  Brown  of  Mt. 
Zion,  Ga. 

We  were  much  gratified  upon  the  reception  of  yours  of  the 
14th  March  ^  much  pleased  to  hear  of  the  successful  result  of  your 
examination  although  we  entertained  not  the  least  doubt  of  your 
obtaining  it.  A  few  days  previous  to  the  arrival  of  your  letter  we 
heard  of  you  by  Dr.  Gilbert  who  just  returned  from  Philadelphia. 

I  asked  him  if  he  knew  any  of  the  Students  from  Georgia  after 
naming  several  he  said  there  was  a  Mr.  Gaston  who  was  the 
smartest  Student  there  who  always  appeared  in  the  Quising  box  (I 
think  he  called  it)  and  answered  all  the  questions  given  him  without 
the  least  hesitation.  I  told  the  Dr.  you  were  the  very  man  I  wish'd 
to  enquire  for.^l 

Dr.  Gaston  was  thirty-two  years  old  when  he  returned 
to  Cedar  Shoals  to  take  up  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  hard 
struggle  for  a  profession  was  behind  him.  He  had  seen  much  of 
the  world  and  he  knew  now  where  his  permanent  interests  lay. 
A  very  important  one  lived  about  fourteen  miles  from  Cedar 
Shoals. 

While  teaching  school  in  Fishing  Creek  Academy,  John 
Brown  had  had  amongst  his  pupils  Isaac  McFadden  of  that 
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neighborhood  and  Isaac’s  sister  Polly.  It  was  sometimes  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  Isaac  after  school  for  chastening.  When  this  happen- 
ned,  Polly  stayed,  also.  And  she  remained  long  afterwards  in  the 
heart  of  the  teacher.  She  was  small  and  blonde,  and  bright  and 
winsome. Dr.  Gaston  was  fifteen  years  her  senior  and  almost  a 
foot  taller. 

Polly  Buford  McFadden  was  born  in  Chester  District,  near 
upper  Fishing  Creek  church  on  October  15,  1805.  Her  father, 
James  Ewing  McFadden  was  a  successful  farmer,  owner  of 
eight  or  ten  slaves,  and  an  elder  in  upper  Fishing  Creek  since  his 
twenty-eighth  year.^^  Her  mother,  Susan,  was  born  in  Virginia 
and  brought  to  Fishing  Creek  by  her  father  Leroy  Buford,  whose 
forebears  had  been  amongst  the  first  settlers  of  the  Old  Domin¬ 
ion. Polly  was  an  only  daughter. 

On  March  4,  1824,  Dr.  John  Brown  Gaston  and  Polly 
Buford  McFadden  were  married  in  Chester  District.  The  cere¬ 
mony  was  performed  by  the  Reverend  John  B.  Davies,  pastor  of 
the  Gastons  and  husband  of  the  bride’s  aunt  Polly  Buford.^® 
Polly  was  nineteen,  John  B.  was  thirty-three.  When  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  over,  the  groom  put  his  wife  on  his  horse  behind 
him  and  took  her  back  to  Cedar  Shoals. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  Mrs.  McFadden  at  Fishing  Creek 
began  to  rue  the  gift  of  her  daughter.  The  fourteen  miles  which 
separated  them  were  almost  a  day’s  journey.  A  baby  was  soon 
expected  and  Mother  McFadden  got  Polly  back  on  the  pretext 
of  her  health.  Dr.  Gaston  spent  the  first  year  of  his  married  life 
with  his  in-laws.  There  the  baby  was  born  on  December  27, 
1824,  and  named  James  McFadden  in  honor  of  Polly’s  father. 

Dr.  Gaston  found  it  very  inconvenient  living  in  upper 
Fishing  Creek  when  the  greater  part  of  his  practice  was  near 
Cedar  Shoals.  He  persuaded  Polly  to  return  with  him,  but  her 
stay  was  of  short  duration.  She  missed  her  mother.  The  long 
days  were  unbearably  lonely  with  only  her  baby  and  little  black 
Huldy  for  company.  One  day  the  three  of  them  mounted  a 
horse  and  rode  back  to  Fishing  Creek.  Dr.  Gaston  followed  that 
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night.  What  transpired  has  not  come  down  in  family  tradition. 
But  when  the  Doctor  returned  home  the  following  day,  he  took 
young  Jimmy  along  with  him.  In  a  short  time,  Polly  retraced 
her  tracks.  As  far  as  is  known,  she  was  never  again  remiss  in  her 
vows  to  love,  honor  and  obey  her  husband.  She  always  addressed 
him  as  “Dr.  Gaston."^® 

Joseph  Gaston  had  given  his  eldest  son  a  portion  of  the 
Gaston  land  for  his  home.^^  On  this,  about  a  mile  from  his 
father's,  John  Brown  had  made  a  clearing  by  a  spring  and  built 
a  two-story  house  of  heart  pine  logs.  The  logs  were  dove-tailed 
together  and  chinked  between.  The  outside  was  clapboarded  over 
and  the  inside  excellently  sealed  with  pine.  It  was  a  better  start 
in  life  than  most  in  Chester  could  boast.  For  twenty-five  years, 
this  house,  with  extensive  additions,  remained  the  homestead  of 
Dr.  Gaston.^® 

The  physician  rose  rapidly  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citi¬ 
zens.  “When  I  was  a  boy,"  wrote  Captain  W.  H.  Edwards, 
“Dr.  John  Brown  Gaston  on  account  of  his  profession  was 
regarded  as  the  most  prominent  and  most  important  character 
in  the  community  ....  I  can  recollect  when  he  was  the  only 
doctor  in  all  that  region  of  the  country,  his  practice  ranging 
from  Rocky  Mount  to  the  York  county  line,  all  up  and  down 
the  eastern  section  of  the  country.  He  was  a  tall  man  [six  feet 
three  inches]  with  heavy  eyebrows,  yet  his  countenance  was 
pleasant.  His  person  and  his  saddlebags  are  among  my  earliest 
recollections."^® 

-  As  a  planter.  Dr.  Gaston  was  equally  successful.  He  acquired 
an  extensive  plantation  on  which,  by  the  end  of  the  ante-bellum 
period,  there  were  about  fifty  slaves.  He  employed  two  overseers 
to  supervise  the  farming.  In  order  not  to  break  up  families. 
Dr.  Gaston  refused  to  sell  his  Negroes  and  they  intermarried 
freely  with  slaves  on  adjoining  farms.  Only  one  instance  of  a 
sale  is  recollected  and  that  the  case  of  a  man  who  proved  un¬ 
manageable  after  many  opportunities  had  been  given  him.  The 
chief  crop  was  cotton  which  was  sent  to  Charleston  to  market. 
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Often  Dr.  Gaston  would  go  along  on  horseback  with  his  pro¬ 
duce,  as  his  grandfather  Justice  John  had  done  before  him.  His 
return  with  his  purchases  from  the  port  city  was  a  day  of  great 
excitement  on  the  plantation.^® 

By  1850,  Polly  Gaston  had  borne  her  husband  eleven 
children,  there  being  twenty-five  years  between  the  oldest  and 
youngest  sons.  The  children  were  Jimmy,  Susan,  Lucius,  Kate, 
Brown,  Ike,  William,  Mary,  Eliza,  Chalmers  and  Howard.  As 
was  then  the  custom,  the  younger  children  prefixed  “Sister"  and 
“Brother"  (or  “Sis"  and  “Bud")  before  the  given  names  of 
their  elder  brothers  and  sisters  in  addressing  them.  They  called 
their  parents  “Pa"  and  “Ma."  Discipline  was  firm  but  not  rigid. 
Without  exception,  the  children  regarded  their  parents  with 
veneration  and  affection. 

Dr.  Gaston  was  a  firm  believer  in  education  and  was  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  Cedar  Shoals  Academy,  the  first  school  in 
the  county  offering  a  classical  course  of  study.  The  building  was 
situated  in  a  grove  where  the  Cedar  Shoals  church  now  stands. 
The  teachers  of  the  Academy  boarded  at  the  Gaston  home.  Mrs. 
Gaston  forbade  them  ever  to  beat  her  sons.  Delinquents  were  to 
be  reported  to  their  father  for  correction.  It  was  the  recollection 
of  some  of  the  Gaston  boys  that  their  colleagues  who  were 
chastened  at  school  got  off  lighter  than  they.^^ 

One  of  the  most  noted  of  the  teachers  was  “Squire"  J.  B. 
Magill,  “an  educator,"  said  his  successor,  “of  some  notoriety. 
His  penmanship  was  charming  and  his  knowledge  of  Arithmetic 
correct  and  extensive.  He  was  intelligent,  witty,  possessed  a  con¬ 
siderable  spice  of  poetry,  was  very  friendly,  but  unfortunately 
slightly  predisposed  to  infidelity." 

His  successor  was  Mathew  Elder,  whose  autobiography 
gives  an  engaging  picture  of  plantation  life  in  the  early  1830's. 
He  tells  of  presenting  his  letter  of  introduction  to  Dr.  Gaston 
who  called  a  business  session  of  all  the  patrons  of  the  school.  “At 
the  time  I  went  to  Cedar  Shoals,"  says  Mr.  Elder,  “it  was  the 
most  desirable  neighborhood  in  which  it  was  ever  my  privilege 
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to  reside.  The  people  who  patronized  my  school  were  Baptists, 
Methodists,  G.A.  Presbyterians,  A.R.  Presbyterians,  and  Re¬ 
formed  Presbyterians  and  of  these  denominations  I  had  their 
Catechisms  in  school,  still  I  never  thought  I  compromised  my 
principle  or  favored  heterodoxy  by  the  course  I  pursued.  I  taught 
there  without  intermission  for  two  years  and  nine  months 
without  the  occurrence  of  a  single  difficulty. Among  the 
students  in  the  Academy,  besides  the  Gaston  boys,  were  John 
O.  and  James  C.  Hardin,  James  H.  Buchanan,  William  H. 
Edwards,  and  the  Hicklins. 

Five  of  the  sons  of  Dr.  Gaston  graduated  from  the  College 
of  South  Carolina  in  Columbia,  an  institution  recognized  before 
the  War  as  one  of  the  leading  colleges  in  America.  William  did 
not  go  to  college  on  account  of  his  health.  Lucius  almost  stayed 
at  home.  He  said  he  preferred  to  go  to  work.  His  father  put  him 
on  the  farm,  and  by  the  time  his  younger  brother  Brown  was 
ready  to  go,  he  changed  his  mind  and  went  with  him.  Jimmy 
and  Brown  later  studied  medicine,  and  Lucius  and  Chalmers 
became  lawyers. 

Susan,  Kate  and  Mary  attended  Salem  Academy,  in  North 
Carolina,  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  schools  for  young  ladies 
in  the  country.  Mary  went  also  to  Charleston  to  a  school  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Jacobs  family.  Eliza  was  educated  at  the  Collegiate 
Institute  in  Orangeburg,  S.  C.  At  these  seminaries  of  polite 
learning,  the  girls  learned  music,  fancy  sewing,  and  painting, 
along  with  more  useful  accomplishments. 

Like  his  father  before  him.  Dr.  Gaston  was  a  leader  in  his 
church.  “A  very  good  thing,"  the  Reverend  James  H.  Saye 
wrote  of  him,  "Dr.  Gaston  did  early  in  life.  He  made  a  profes¬ 
sion  of  religion,  and  throughout  the  residue  of  his  days  was 
known  as  a  Christian  and  it  may  be  said  that  his  example  was 
a  safe  one.  His  convictions  were  strong  and  he  acted  them  out 
with  firmness,  but  there  was  no  obtrusiveness  about  him.  His 
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religion  was  his  own  and  he  allowed  others  the  same  freedom 
of  action  which  he  claimed  for  himself/'^^ 

Few  of  the  country  churches  could  support  a  full  time 
minister,  and  the  Gastons  attended  services  at  lower  Fishing 
Creek,  at  upper  Fishing  Creek  and  at  Bethlehem  meeting-house 
when  preaching  was  held.  Of  the  last.  Dr.  Gaston  was  early 
elected  a  trustee  and  served  as  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

In  1834,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Cedar  Shoals  church 
and  after  the  death  of  his  father  became  a  ruling  elder. 

The  Presbyterians  generally  had  a  leader  whom  they  called 
a  clerk  and  whose  business  it  was  to  line  the  hymns  and  lead 
the  music.  He  was  always  a  layman  and  a  person  of  considerable 
consequence.  Dr.  Gaston  held  the  office  of  clerk  in  the  Cedar 
Shoals  church.  He  sat  at  the  front  of  the  church,  near  the  preacher, 
and  would  “hyst  the  tune”  for  the  singing,  there  being  no  organ. 
He  was  reputed  to  have  had  a  fine  voice.  Families  did  not  sit 
together  in  church.  The  men  occupied  one  side  (the  elders  in 
front)  and  the  women  and  children  the  other. 

As  Dr.  Gaston's  family  and  fortune  increased,  he  built  in 
1851  the  finest  home  in  the  Cedar  Shoals  community.  It  was 
situated  in  a  grove  on  a  hilltop  not  far  from  the  older  residence. 
The  new  house  was  a  frame  building,  painted  white,  with  four 
end-chimneys.  There  were  four  large  rooms  and  a  central  hall 
on  each  of  the  two  floors.  Ceilings  on  the  first  floor  were  twelve 
feet  high  and  the  hall  boasted  a  graceful  curved  stairway.  The 
wainscoating  and  mantels  were  handsome  but  not  ornate.  The 
large  dining  room  was  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  house  by  a 
passage  way  and  beneath  it  was  a  brick«d-in  storage  room.  As 
was  customary,  the  kitchen  was  a  detached  building  in  the  back 
yard.  Especially  noteworthy  was  a  low-country  touch  in  the 
front  pillars  which  rested  on  brick  piers  beyond  the  one-story 
porch.  Across  the  highway  in  front  of  the  house  was  Dr.  Gaston’s 
medical  office.  The  slave  quarters  remained  down  around  the  old 
house. 

Sometime  later,  Mr.  Bill  Robinson,  a  plain  man  but  success- 
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ful  farmer,  built  a  handsome  brick  residence  in  the  same  neigh¬ 
borhood.  When  accused  by  his  friends  of  putting  up  a  bolder 
front  than  his  station  warranted,  he  is  said  to  have  replied:  “I 
just  wanted  to  show  you  people  that  I  can  build  as  fine  a  house 
as  Doctor  Gaston  or  Reverend  Pickett."^®  The  Reverend  Mr. 
Philip  Pickett,  who  lived  near  Great  Falls,  was  one  of  the  largest 
slave  owners  in  the  up-country. 

Much  beautiful  furniture  went  into  the  big  white  house. 
This  was  the  age  of  mahogany  and  marble.  Parlor  tables,  sofas, 
secretaries,  four  poster  beds,  fiddle  back  chairs,  brass  cornices, 
and  table  silver,  engraved  '‘Gaston”,  were  brought  from  the  old 
house  or  bought  for  the  new.^^  Unfortunately  for  future  genera¬ 
tions,  one  luxury  in  which  the  family  rarely  indulged  was  oil 
portraits. 

There  was  much  entertaining  of  school  friends  from  Salem 
and  Charleston  and  of  fellow  students  from  South  Carolina 
College.  But  dancing  and  cards  were  not  encouraged  by  the 
elders.  The  girls  might,  however,  have  their  lobes  pierced  for 
ear-rings.  All  four  played  and  sang  well,  especially  Eliza.  Kate 
was  conceded  to  be  the  beauty.  The  boys  were  without  exception 
tall  and  blond.  The  handsomest  was  Brown,  but  all  were  of 
attractive  appearance  and  known  for  their  courteous  manners. 

In  time  the  Gaston  men  went  courting  to  other  up-country 
plantations,  Lucius  to  the  Brice’s  “Woodland”  in  Fairfield 
County^^  and  Brown  to  the  Torrance’s  “Cedar  Grove”  in 
Mecklenburg,  N.  During  the  summers,  members  of  the 

family  resorted  to  the  White  Sulphur  Spriags  in  Virginia,  where 
Jimmy,  the  eldest  son,  met  Susan  Brumby;®^  to  Catawba 
Springs  near  the  North  Carolina  mountains and  to  other 
watering  places  of  the  day. 

Mrs.  Polly  Gaston  was  an  excellent  house-keeper.  Though 
there  were  plenty  of  servants,  there  was  plenty  of  work.  Her 
presence  was  required  for  preserving  the  fruit,  curing  the  meat, 
weaving  the  home-spun,  and  endless  other  tasks.  She  was  noted 
not  only  for  her  ability  and  hospitality  but  also  for  her  courage. 
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On  one  occasion,  when  Dr.  Gaston  was  away  from  home,  Huldy 
was  brought  to  the  house  with  her  lower  lip  hanging  by  a 
thread.  She  had  been  fighting  with  one  of  the  other  Negroes 
who  had  bitten  her  chin  severely.  Mrs.  Gaston  sewed  on  the  lip 
with  her  own  fingers  and  Huldy  lived  to  bless  her.®^ 

The  servants  all  called  Mrs.  Gaston  simply  “Miss."  In 
addition  to  Huldy,  a  great  character,  others  who  made  names  for 
themselves  on  the  plantation  were  Billy  Howell,  the  driver; 
Writhie,  maid  and  cook;  blind  George,  kitchen  help;  Margaret, 
seamstress  for  Kate;  Alex,  Madison,  Nicey,  Green,  Patsy,  and 
Emily  who  was  married  to  Jamerson  on  the  adjoining  plantation 
and  left  a  progeny  for  three  generations  after  the  War  in  the 
employ  of  the  family. 

Sometime  after  the  death  of  James  McFadden,  “Grandma 
Sooky,"  as  she  was  called  by  her  grandchildren,  came  to  live 
with  her  daughter.  Her  grandson  Chalmers  Gaston  had  been 
living  at  her  home  and  went  to  school  there,  but  she  was  no 
longer  able  to  bear  separation  from  Polly.  Grandmother  Sooky 
was  a  very  prim  old  lady,  a  true  descendant  of  the  Bufords  of 
Virginia.  She  retained  her  spirited  manner  and  bearing  all  her 
life.  When  she  received  company  or  visited,  she  always  wore 
one  of  her  little  lace  caps,  of  which  she  had  a  great  number. 
Once  when  she  and  Polly  were  going  calling,  they  had  put  on 
their  travelling  bonnets  and  been  helped  into  the  carriage  by 
Alex.  Suddenly,  Grandma  Sooky  remembered  her  caps. 

“Writhie,"  she  called  to  the  old  servant,  “did  you  put  in 
the  capbox?"^® 

The  faithful  Negress,  long  useful  in  the  family,  had  not 
forgotten,  but  she  could  not  refrain  from  observing;  “Lordy, 
Old  Miss  am  proud  yet!" 

Sons  and  daughters  moved  in  and  out  of  the  homeplace 
as  they  returned  from  school  or  married  off.  The  eldest  had 
finished  college  before  the  youngest  was  born. 

Dr.  James  McFadden  Gaston,  on  his  graduation  from  the 
Medical  College  in  Charleston  in  1846,  came  home  and  entered 
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into  a  partnership  with  his  father.  In  the  fall  of  1852,  he  married 
Susan,  daughter  of  Professor  Richard  Brumby  of  South  Carolina 
College,  and  moved  to  Columbia,  a  wider  field  for  his  brilliant 
talents. “Bud  Jimmy"  was  considered  the  final  word  in  all 
things  medical  by  his  brothers  and  sisters. 

When  the  oldest  Cedar  Shoals  daughter  married  Thomas 
C.  Howze,  her  father  gave  her,  “in  consideration  of  the  natural 
love  and  affection  which  I  have  and  do  bear  toward  my  daughter 
Susan  Cornelia,"  “four  negroes  .  .  .  one  Piano,  one  beaureau, 
one  Bedstead,  Bed  and  Bedding,  one  Doz.  mahogany  chairs  and 
a  rocker,  one  doz.  silver  teaspoons,  one  Dining  Room  table  and 
a  work  table,"  on  condition  that  “the  property  shall  in  no  event 
be  subject  to  the  marital  rights  of  her  said  husband  or  any  future 
husband."^® 

The  first  of  the  Gastons  to  move  to  Chesterville  was 
Lucius.  After  his  graduation  from  South  Carolina  College  in 
1852,  he  settled  in  the  village  to  read  law.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  December,  1853,  and  began  a  line  of  Gaston  barris¬ 
ters  in  Chester  which  lasted  for  over  one  hundred  years.  The 
stately  courthouse  on  the  hill,  completed  shortly  before  Lucius 
began  to  practice,  became  as  familiar  to  the  Gaston  men  as  the 
Presbyterian  church  to  their  wives  and  daughters.  Lucius  became 
junior  law  partner  of  Mr.  James  Hemphill  (whose  niece  Margaret 
he  later  married)  and  was  soon  the  most  respected  young  lawyer 
of  Chester.  He  was  described  by  a  colleague  as  “six  feet  two 
inches  in  height,  strong  ^  athletic.  His  address  was  pleasant  and 
prepossessing.  His  mind  .  ..  sturdy,  vigorous  ^  honest  and  sought 
that  which  was  true  and  useful."^® 

Brown  Gaston,  handsome  and  courtly,  after  outstanding 
honors  at  the  College  of  South  Carolina,  followed  his  father's 
example  and  attended  the  medical  school  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  taking  his  M.D.  in  1855.  For  two  years,  he 
practiced  medicine  in  York  District,  S.  C.,  then  married  Sara 
Jane  Torrance  of  “Cedar  Grove"  in  Mecklenburg  and  moved  to 
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Montgomery,  Alabama,  the  social  capital  of  the  Deep  South. 

Into  this  world  of  prosperity  and  promise,  broke  the 
alarum  of  Secession  and  War.  Dr.  John  B.  Gaston,  like  his  father 
before  him,  was  a  staunch  Union  man.  He  had  opposed  Nullifica¬ 
tion  in  the  1830's,  and  he,  at  first,  worked  against  Secession.  At 
a  large  mass  meeting  in  Chesterville  in  1860,  Lucius  refused  to 
be  nominated  to  the  Secession  Convention. But  when  Lincoln 
called  for  volunteers  to  subjugate  the  South,  Dr.  Gaston  en¬ 
couraged  his  sons  to  fight.  There  was,  perhaps,  in  the  old  man 
from  the  beginning,  a  premonition  that  the  Confederacy  was 
engaged  in  a  “Lost  Cause." 

Abraham  Lincoln's  threat  to  their  homes  brought  every 
Gaston  son  of  age  to  the  Confederate  Army.  Lucius,  Ike  and 
William  volunteered  for  service  with  the  South  Carolina  troops, 
and  Lucius  rose  to  Captain.  Doctors  Jimmy  and  Brown  served 
as  field  surgeons  throughout  the  War. 

Death  came  during  the  first  year  of  the  fighting:  Isaac 
Gaston,  only  a  few  years  out  of  the  College  of  South  Carolina, 
died  in  a  military  hospital  at  Fairfax  Courthouse,  Virginia, 
on  September  1,  1861. 

Lucius  was  also  ill  in  Virginia  but  recovered  and  continued 
to  serve  until  May  31,  1862,  when  he  and  his  brother  William 
were  killed  side  by  side  in  the  Battle  of  Seven  Pines. The 
details  of  their  deaths  are  given  in  the  letters  of  their  brother 
James  McFadden.  From  “Camp  Near  Richmond,  Va.,  June  5, 
1862,"  he  wrote  his  wife  Sue: 

Our  brothers,  Lucius  and  William  both  fell  on  Saturday  last, 
nobly  fighting  for  our  rights.  Their  dead  bodies  lay  within  a  few 
feet  of  each  other,  without  any  other  between,  though  numbers 
of  the  slain  were  lying  in  all  directions  around  them.  I  was  shocked 
and  depressed  far  more  than  the  loss  under  ordinary  circumstances 
would  have  induced,  but  it  was  some  consolation  to  know  that  they 
had  been  doing  good  service  for  four  long  hours  against  the  enemy 
before  receiving  the  fatal  shots,  and  though  neither  of  them  was 
well,  yet  they  refused  to  go  on  the  sick  list,  and  seemed  to  bear  the 
fatigues  of  the  battle  as  well  as  others  in  the  field.  Neither  would 
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under  any  circumstances  avail  himself  of  a  slight  indisposition  to  be 
relieved  from  duty  but  William  accepted  my  offer  to  ride  in  my 
spring  wagon  to  the  scenes  of  action,  and  then  joined  his  company 
and  was  engaged  in  the  fight  near  sundown  before  he  was  shot.  He 
received  a  wound  first  over  the  stomach  which  knocked  him  down,  but 
he  afterward  rose  and  commenced  firing  again  when  the  fatal  shot  in 
the  chest  occurred.  Lucius  was  shot  in  the  head  and  though  he  still 
continued  to  breathe  for  several  hours,  he  was  entirely  unconscious 
and  never  spoke.  I  trust  both  may  rest  in  peace  with  Christ 
forever  and  ever.^^ 

A  few  days  later,  James  McFadden  wrote  to  Lucius’s  widow 
Margaret  in  Chesterville  who  was  left  with  two  small  children. 

It  was  my  chief  source  of  Comfort  in  the  Camp  to  join  in  Social 
converse  with  my  brothers,  and  frequently  met  with  Lucius  and 
William  at  their  fire  during  the  evenings,  but  this  solace  to  the 
dreariness  of  Camp  life  is  no  longer  to  be  enjoyed,  and  my  prospect 
is  saddened  for  the  future  term  of  service,  if  not  for  all  time,  by 
the  dreadful  ending  of  their  earthly  existence.  They  fought  together 
hour  after  hour,  and  fell  near  the  close  of  the  action  almost  side  by 
side,  brothers  in  death. 

The  mournful  intelligence  reached  me  while  dressing  the 
mangled  wounds  of  those  who  escaped  their  fate  and  it  so  over¬ 
powered  me  for  a  time  that  my  duties  were  no  longer  done  under- 
standingly,  but  the  great  pressure  and  constant  demands  of  those 
suffering  for  relief  aroused  me  to  the  necessity  of  energetic  and  con¬ 
stant  attention  to  their  wants.  From  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  until 
8  o’c.  next  morning,  my  labors  were  continued  without  intermission 
in  dressing  wounds  and  performing  surgical  operations;  and  then 
my  thoughts  and  feelings  sent  me  after  the  bodies  of  my  brothers, 
but  I  did  not  succeed  in  securing  them  until  I  went  in  person  with 
an  ambulance  beyond  our  lines  and  had  them  brought  in  under  my 
own  care.'^^ 

The  bodies  of  the  three  Gastons  were  buried  at  Cedar 
Shoals  church,  and  on  their  stone  is  appropriately  inscribed 
^‘Tres  Nobiles  Fratres/*  They  lie  within  a  few  miles  of  the  un¬ 
marked  graves  of  those  earlier  Gaston  boys  who  died  at  Hanging 
Rock  in  the  Revolution. 

The  women  mustered  a  courage  at  home  unsurpassed  by- 
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that  of  the  men  on  the  battlefields.  In  the  Battle  of  Seven  Pines, 
Margaret  Gaston  lost  not  only  her  husband  Lucius  but  also  her 
brother  Robert  Hemphill.  Before  the  end  of  the  war,  her  only 
surviving  brother  John  was  killed  in  the  fighting  around  Atlanta. 
Yet  she  never  gave  in  to  despair.  What  she  could  do  for  the  cause, 
she  did.  The  Columbia  South  Carolinian  in  1863  told  a  story  of 

her  dauntless  spirit,  under  the  title  “A  Rival  Molly  Stark." 

« 

Every  school  boy  knows  the  history  of  the  revolutionary 
heroine  who  tore  up  her  flannel  petticoat  (the  ladies  will  excuse  us 
for  spelling  such  a  sacred  word  aloud)  to  make  cartridges;  but 
Molly  Start  has  her  rival.  A  few  days  ago  a  number  of  wounded 
soldiers  arrived  at  Chester,  and  as  our  noble  women  always  do, 
they  bestowed  upon  them  every  attention,  gave  them  food,  rest  and 
rebandaged  their  wounds.  It  appears,  however,  that  bandages 
one  day  were  exhausted  before  all  the  soldiers  were  supplied.  Where¬ 
upon,  one  of  the  ladies,  with  a  combination  of  ingenuity,  patriotism, 
impulse,  and  generosity  common  only  to  the  gentler  sex,  stepped 
aside,  loosened  something  which  fell  to  the  ground,  lifted  her  pretty 
feet  out  of  it,  and  then  tearing  it  into  strips,  deliberately  proceeded 
to  replenish  the  supply  of  bandages  required. 

It  was  one  of  those  touching  incidents  which  human  nature 
can  scarce  help  admiring  under  any  circumstances,  and  we  venture 
the  remark,  that  there  was  not  an  arm  or  limb  bound  by  that  tidy 
bit  of  embroidered  linen  that  did  not  feel  a  ‘heap’  better  from  mere 
association  if  nothing  else.^^ 

Mary  Gaston,  while  in  North  Carolina,  had  written  bravely 
to  her  sister-in-law  Margaret  after  the  deaths  of  her  own  three 
brothers. 


I  feel  very  anxious  to  be  with  you  all  at  home  U  now  while 
so  much  fighting  is  going  on  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  be  there. 
Though  I  trust  that  those  of  our  dear  ones  who  are  left  may  be 
spared  to  return  to  us  and  their  families.  We  have  already  lost  a 
great  deal  that  was  noble  ^  lovely  in  this  cruel  war  but  we  may 
still  be  called  upon  to  give  more  to  the  sacrifice  .  .  .  Sis  Kate 
wrote  me  that  Captain  Walker's  company  had  been  ordered  to 
Virginia.  I  know  Aunt  Jane  is  deeply  distressed.^® 

Aunt  Jane  Crawford  had  just  cause  for  distress.  Her  son 
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Robert  was  in  Walker’s  Company.  She  had  already  lost  her  son 
Pinckney  in  the  war  and  was  shortly  to  lose  Robert  also.  The 
boys  had  been  educated  at  Davidson  College  and  The  Citadel 
and  were  her  only  sons  who  survived  to  manhood.  Aunt  Jane 
continued  to  live  on  in  the  old  Gaston  homestead  and  long 
outlived  her  own  generation. Of  the  eight  children  of  Joseph 
Gaston,  only  she,  her  sister  Narcissa  and  her  brother  John 
survived  to  witness  the  War  between  the  States. 

Dr.  John  Brown  Gaston  lived  long  enough  to  bury  his 
sons.  He  passed  his  seventy-third  birthday  on  January  22, 
1864.  A  few  days  before,  he  had  made  one  of  his  accustomed 
trips  on  horseback  to  Chesterville.  That  night  he  was  taken 
sick  with  pneumonia  and  died  after  an  illness  of  about  a  week.^® 
He  had  brought  his  family  from  log  house  to  mansion  house.  He 
had  educated  his  children  in  the  best  schools  in  the  nation  and 
prepared  them  for  places  of  honor  in  the  civilization  of  the 
South.  It  was  a  civilization  which  did  not  long  outlast  him. 
The  plantation  South  was  soon  to  belong  to  history.  If  a  Lost 
Cause,  it  was  at  least  a  cause  worthy  of  his  efforts. 

During  the  last  fierce  struggle  of  Lee  in  Virginia,  the  hearts 
of  the  Gaston  women  were  near  breaking.  On  June  22,  1864, 
Kate  wrote  her  sister-in-law  Sally  Torrance  Gaston,  wife  of 
Brown  who  was  then  in  charge  of  a  military  hospital  in 
Richmond:  “How  very  fortunate  your  bro.  John  has  been.  May 
God  spare  his  life.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you  ^  your  bro. 
Richard  [who  had  lost  a  leg  in  the  fighting  around  Nashville 
six  months  earlier]  whenever  you  can  come.  I  wish  he  could 
have  visited  us  in  times  of  peace.  The  angel  of  death  has  hovered 
over  us  for  four,  yes  almost  five,  years  both  the  place  ^  the 
people  are  changed. 

In  view  of  the  sacrifices  already  made  for  the  Confederacy, 
it  is  hardly  surprising  that  Mrs.  Polly  Gaston  was  determined  to 
keep  her  youngest  son  Chalmers  at  home.  In  the  fall  of  ’64,  he 
would  reach  seventeen  and  be  subject  to  conscription.  The  law 
provided  that  for  each  twenty  slaves  owned  one  white  man 
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would  be  exempted  as  overseer  or  agriculturist.  Dr.  Brown  Gaston 
wrote  from  his  Virginia  hospital  suggesting  that  since  it  was 
necessary  to  release  an  unsatisfactory  overseer  the  work  be  turned 
over  to  Chalmers  and  an  exemption  claimed  for  him.  The  boy 
was  then  in  school  in  North  Carolina  and  Brown  wrote  to  his 
sister  Kate  at  Cedar  Shoals: 

A  few  months  more  at  school  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence 
to  Chalmers  U  the  present  is  a  very  favorable  opportunity  for 
bringing  him  home.  Independent  of  the  difficulties  he  will  encounter 
next  Fall  it  will  be  more  agreeable  to  his  feelings  to  go  on  the  farm 
on  account  of  the  present  necessity  than  to  wait  until  the  time  of 
his  liability  to  service  in  the  Army,  Maj.  Melton  could,  I  suppose, 
be  relied  on  to  do  anything  that  could  consistently  be  done  to  assist 
Ma,  but  changes  sometimes  take  place  in  these  offices  U  she  may 
have  to  deal  with  some  one  less  considerate.®^ 

The  following  year,  as  the  Confederacy  began  to  crash, 
warnings  reached  Cedar  Shoals  of  the  approach  of  Sherman’s 
army  and  its  numerous  hangers-on.  Sherman's  reputation  had 
preceded  him  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  get  as  much  out 
of  his  way  as  possible.  Chalmers  had  several  wagons  packed  and 
drove  them  toward  Great  Falls  for  hiding.  The  unmarried 
daughters,  Mary  and  Eliza,  were  put  in  the  family  carriage  with 
instructions  to  cross  the  Catawba  at  Gooch's  Ferry  and  continue 
on  to  Dr.  Joseph  Foster's  at  Landsford,  on  the  Lancaster  side 
of  the  River.  There  they  expected  to  join  other  refugees,  including 

their  cousins  the  Reverend  Leroy  Gaston  and  his  wife  who  had 
come  up  from  Corinth,  Mississippi.^^  The  Negro  coachman,  Billy 
Howell,  deserted  the  carriage  at  the  Cedar  Shoals  crossing  over 
Fishing  Creek,  but  Madison  was  more  courageous  and  took  the 
reins.  Upon  crossing  the  River,  to  their  consternation  the  carriage 
springs  broke  just  as  a  troop  of  horsemen  in  Yankee  overcoats 
appeared.  Providentially,  the  cavalrymen  proved  to  be  Confed¬ 
erate  soldiers  on  their  way  to  Dr.  Foster's.  The  gentlemen  then 
took  the  ladies  under  their  care  and  they  were  graciously  received 
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at  the  Camp  of  General  Wheeler,  Col.  Ashby  and  General 
Humes. 

Only  Mrs.  Polly  Gaston,  her  aged  mother,  and  her  daughter 
Kate  remained  at  the  plantation.  The  Yankees  lost  no  time  in 
coming  to  the  big  white  house.  They  were,  of  course,  expected 
to  take  or  destroy  everything.  The  family  valuables  which  had 
not  been  sent  away  were  piled  around  old  Grandmother  Mc- 
Fadden  as  she  sat  in  a  large  chair  in  the  corner.  It  was  hoped  that 
her  presence  might  shame  the  invaders  into  sparing  them.  She 
always  sat  bolt  upright  in  her  chair,  and  the  Yankees  might  well 
hesitate  to  molest  her. 

When  the  boisterous  soldiers  entered,  she  was  sitting  in 
state  like  a  Roman  matriarch  at  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls. 

“Goodmorning,  Grandma,"  some  of  the  impudent  soldiers 
remarked. 

To  which  the  spirited  old  lady  replied,  “Well  Fm  not  very 
proud  of  my  grandsons!’' 

But  Grandma  Sooky  was  not  the  only  one  who  showed 
undaunted  courage  on  the  occasion.  When  the  Yankees  began 
to  ransack  the  house,  Mrs.  Gaston  called  to  them,  “Now  I  don't 
want  you  to  break  any  locks  in  my  house.  I'll  show  you  every¬ 
thing  here."  She  followed  with  her  keyes  and  opened  all  doors.  In 
a  linen  closet,  a  large  bolt  of  cloth  struck  the  fancy  of  the  Federals. 

“No,  you  can't  have  that,"  Mrs.  Gaston  said.  “It  is  for  the 
servants'  clothes.  You  shouldn't  rob  them." 

The  mettle  of  the  little  matron  appealed  to  the  Blue  Coats 
and  not  much  was  taken  except  some  packed  meat  from  the 
smokehouse.  Contrary  to  the  custom  of  Sherman's  men,  nothing 
was  burned. 

Emancipation  brought  no  great  change  in  the  behavior  of 
the  Gaston  Negroes  who  had  always  been  kindly  treated.  Many 
left,  but  many  later  returned.  The  older  darkies  were  fond  of 
their  white  folks  and  most  of  them  remained  faithful  to  “Miss." 
Their  influence  would  have  perhaps  been  sufficient  to  keep 
down  any  impertinence  in  the  younger  Negroes  had  it  not  been 
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for  the  activities  of  certain  “poor  whites"  of  the  neighborhood 
and  the  carpet-baggers.  As  a  whole,  the  Cedar  Shoals  community 
was  remarkably  quiet  considering  the  disturbances  elsewhere.  An 
additional  reason  for  the  good  order  was  the  presence  after  the 
war  of  a  group  of  Texan  soldiers  on  their  way  home.  These  men 
intended  to  camp  nearby,  but  Dr.  James  McFadden  Gaston  per¬ 
suaded  the  people  to  take  them  into  their  homes.  The  protection 
they  afforded  would  amply  repay  the  trouble.  Several  stayed  at 
the  Gaston  home  for  a  month  or  more.®^ 

When  the  Radicals  got  control  at  Washington,  the  rule 
of  the  “Black  Republicans"  descended  upon  South  Carolina.  No 
state  suffered  more  from  the  evils  of  Reconstruction  and  no  town 
in  the  State  resented  Carpet-bag  and  Negro  domination  more 
than  Chester.  Many  who  would  not  be  reconstructed  resolved 
to  leave  the  United  States.  Dr.  James  McFadden  Gaston,  whose 
home  in  Columbia  had  been  burned,  went  to  Brazil  to  report  on 
its  suitability  as  a  place  of  refuge.  The  Brazilians  offered  winning 
inducements,  and  Dr.  Gaston's  book  Hunting  a  Home  in  Brazil 
(1867)  attracted  considerable  attention.  Over  sixty  families, 
mostly  planters  from  Chester  and  Edgefield  Counties  enlisted 
under  his  leadership  and  began  life  anew  in  Brazil.  Their  descen¬ 
dants  live  in  Villa  Americana  today. 

Like  many  of  the  planters,  the  Gastons  at  Cedar  Shoals  set 
about  after  the  War  to  reestablish  the  only  form  of  livelihood 
with  which  they  were  familiar.  There  were  no  plow  animals, 
and  few  Negroes  who  were  completely  dependable.  The  two  car¬ 
riage  horses,  Jeff  and  Slasher,  were  pressed  into  service  and  by 
heroic  efforts  a  ten-horse  farm  was  cultivated  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  women  folks.  Chalmers  was  sent  to  the  University, 
and  a  Mr.  Gallagher,  a  returned  soldier  from  Tennessee,  was 
employed  to  superintend  the  farm  operations  for  a  year.  Mrs. 
Polly  Gaston  and  her  daughter  Mary  refused  to  give  up,  despite 
the  government’s  apparent  design  to  sacrifice  the  planter.  Old 
Grandma  Sooky  died  of  pneumonia  in  1868  and  was  taken  back 
to  upper  Fishing  Creek  and  buried  beside  her  husband.  In 
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December  of  1869,  Richard  A.  Torrance,  who  had  married 
Eliza  Gaston,  returned  from  Texas  with  his  wife  and  family 
and  moved  in  with  his  mother-in-law  to  assist  her  in  running 
the  farm.  Despite  the  handicap  of  a  wooden  leg,  Mr.  Torrance 
commanded  the  respect  of  all  on  the  plantation.  He  remained  for 
two  years,  then  took  his  family  to  “Cedar  Grove,"  his  father’s 
home  in  Mecklenburg.®^ 

For  fifteen  years  longer,  Mrs.  Polly  and  Mary  held  the 
farm  together.  Grandchildren  came  to  live  for  years  at  a  time.  As 
before  the  war.  Cedar  Shoals  was  the  gathering  place  of  the  wide 
connection,  a  home  for  homeless  kin  and  in-laws,  and  a  refuge  for 
the  sick  or  distressed.  Kate,  whose  health  was  poor  and  whose 
marriage  had  not  been  happy,  was  often  with  her  mother  and 
sister.  She  died  in  her  forty-second  year,  in  1873,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Cedar  Shoals  churchyard.  Four  nieces  named  in  her  honor 
testify  to  the  affection  and  admiration  of  her  brothers  and  sisters. 
But  despite  her  gifts  of  beauty  and  charm,  her  portion  in  life 
had  been  largely  disappointment  and  sorrow. 

Polly  Gaston  in  her  old  age  could  look  back  on  full  and 
useful  years.  Her  children  were  scattered  but  visited  her  when 
they  could.  Mary  remained  unmarried  to  be  with  her.  Susan 
lived  close  by  and  Eliza  in  Mecklenburg  across  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  line.  Dr.  Jimmy  returned  from  Brazil  in  1883  and  was 
making  a  name  for  himself  in  Atlanta.  Brown  was  a  leading  citi¬ 
zen  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  Chalmers  a  lawyer  in  Chester. 
She  could  number  her  grandchildren  by  the  score.  At  the  age 
of  eighty,  she  began  to  fail  rapidly.  Her  daughter-in-law  Mar¬ 
garet,  Lucius’  widow,  wrote  of  her  last  days:  “I  came  home 
Wed.,  left  Mother  Gaston  much  as  I  found  her.  I  don’t  believe 
she  can  ever  be  right  well  again.  She  has  pain  in  her  stomach, 
has  to  take  a  little  Ammonia  or  something  else  every  day.  She 
is  so  weak,  too.  She  spends  much  of  her  time  nodding  in  her 
chair.  Mary  the  boys  were  quite  well.  Everything  begins  to 
look  old  y  dilapidated  about  the  place.’’®® 

The  blow  from  which  Polly  Gaston  did  not  recover  was 
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the  tragic  death  of  her  youngest  son,  Chalmers.  He  had  gone  to 
Atlanta  for  treatment  in  the  infirmary  of  “Bud  Jimmy.”  His 
wife  Laddie,  with  an  unborn  baby  and  two  children,  Arthur  and 
Kate,  went  down  to  Cedar  Shoals  to  be  with  his  mother.  One 
day  as  they  sat  on  the  porch,  George  Gage,  husband  of  Janie 
Gaston,  arrived  in  his  buggy.  It  wa’s  his  sad  mission  to  announce 
the  death  of  Chalmers  Gaston  in  Atlanta.  The  Gaston  children’s 
most  lasting  recollection  of  their  Grandmother  Polly  was  a 
withered  little  lady  prostrate  in  the  arms  of  her  daughter  Mary.®^ 
She  lived  on  for  twelve  months  longer  and  died,  on  August  7, 
1886,  of  an  exhausted  heart. 


CHILDREN  OF  DR.  JOHN  BROWN  AND 
POLLY  McFADDEN  GASTON 


1.  James  McFadden:  December  27,  1 824-November  15,  1903 
Married  Susan  G.  Brumby  (July  30,  1 830'February  12, 
1904)  on  November  4,  1852. 

Buried  Westover  Cemetery,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Children:  Trapier  Brumby  (unmarried),  Mary  Buford 
(Gresham) ,  Keziah  Brevard  (Kolb) ,  Nannie  Thornwell 
(Blackford),  Kate  (Shaw),  James  McFadden,  Jr.  (m. 
Annie  Gay,  no  children) ,  Susan  Eloise  (Gay) ,  and  three 
who  died  young. 

2.  Susan  Cornelia:  January  22,  1 827-November  28,  1891. 
Married  Thomas  C.  Howze  (November  28,  1813-March 
15,  1901)  on  November  20,  1851. 

Buried  Cedar  Shoals  churchyard,  Chester  County,  S.  C. 
Children:  John  Brown  Gaston  (m.  Maggie  Torrance), 
Mary  Buford,  Lucius  (unmarried),  Isaac  (unmarried),  Su¬ 
san  Cornelia,  Thomas  C.  (m.  Chapella  Howze) . 

3.  Joseph  Lucius:  April  20,  1829-May  31,  1862 

Married  Margaret  B.  Hemphill  (January  19,  1839-June  21, 
1921)  on  September  10,  1857. 

Buried,  he  in  Cedar  Shoals  churchyard,  she  in  Evergreen 
Cemetery,  in  Chester,  S.  C. 

Children:  Joseph  Lucius  (m.  Josie  Bell,  no  children),  Janie 
(Gage). 

4.  Jane  Katherine:  August  20,  1831  -  March  1,  1873. 
Married  Charles  S.  Brice  (1831-1878). 

Buried,  she  in  Cedar  Shoals  churchyard,  he  in  Evergreen 
Cemetery,  Chester,  S.  C. 

5.  John  Brown:  January  4,  1834  -  November  8,  1913. 
Married  Sara  Jane  Torrance  (January  12,  1 836-December 
26,  1914)  on  November  11,  1857. 

Buried  Oakwood  Cemetery,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Children:  Bernard  (m.  Emma  Forney  Rowan,  children: 
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John  Brown,  Ann,  Sara),  Mary  (Moise) ,  Kate  (Redd). 

6.  Isaac  Newton:  January  15,  1837  -  September  1,  1861. 
Buried  Cedar  Shoals  churchyard,  Chester  County,  S.  C. 

7.  William  Hall:  January  13,  1839  -  May  31,  1862. 

Buried  Cedar  Shoals  churchyard,  Chester  County,  S.  C. 

8.  Mary  Buford:  August  27,  1841  -  January  16,  1924. 
Buried  in  Evergreen  Cemetery,  Chester,  S.  C. 

9.  Patience  Eliza:  January  20,  1844  -  July  10,  1916. 
Married  Richard  A.  Torrance  (December  7,  1833  -  May  22, 
1927)  on  October  3,  1865. 

Buried  Hopewell  churchyard,  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C. 
Children:  Richard  A.  (m.  Lettie  Nance),  Gaston  (m.  Ann 
Wilkerson) ,  Mary  (Moore) ,  Delia  (Banks) ,  Sue  (Zim¬ 
merman)  ,  James  (m.  Sadie  Dunlap) ,  Kate  (Sanders) ,  Hugh 
(m.  Louise  Levi) ,  William  (unmarried) . 

10.  Thomas  Chalmers:  October  4,  1847  -  August  15,  1885. 
Married  Adelaide  Lee  (January  1,  1854  -  June  28,  1895) 
on  November  10,  1875. 

Buried  Evergreen  Cemetery,  Chester,  S.  C. 

Children:  Arthur  Lee  (m.  1st  Virginia  Aiken,  one  son 
David  Aiken;  m.  2nd  Edith  B.  Smith,  one  daughter  Sara 
Elizabeth) ,  Kate  (Davidson) ,  Adelaide  (Jennings) . 

11.  Howard:  April  19,  1850  -  April  7,  1860. 

Buried  Cedar  Shoals  churchyard,  Chester  County,  S.  C. 

Birthdates  for  children  of  Dr.  J.  B.  and  Polly  Gaston  from 
Family  Bible  (Hartford,  1844)  in  possession  of  David  A. 
Gaston,  Chester,  S.  C.  Most  marriage  dates  from  same.  The 
tombstone  of  Susan  Cornelia  gives  her  birthdate  as  1824,  an 
obvious  error  for  1827.  The  tombstone  of  Patience  Eliza  gives 
her  birthyear  as  1843  and  deathmonth  as  June.  Her  daughters 
pointed  out  errors,  and  Bible  records  have  been  followed  in  the 
above  outline. 
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The  Fourth  Generation 

Chalmers  Gaston  was  born  on  October  4,  1847,  at  the 
Cedar  Shoals  plantation  of  his  father  in  Chester  District,  S.  C4 
He  was  the  tenth  child  of  Dr.  John  Brown  and  Polly  McFadden 
Gaston.  At  the  time  of  his  birth,  the  great  Scotch  divine  Dr. 
Thomas  Chalmers  was  at  the  height  of  his  influence.  Chalmers' 
Setmons  and  Discourses  were  widely  read  in  America.  Owing 
to  the  admiration  which  the  Gastons  felt  for  the  eminent  Presby¬ 
terian,  they  named  their  sixth  son  in  his  honor.  The  “Thomas," 
however,  was  never  used. 

Chalmers'  youth  coincided  with  a  period  of  good  prices 
for  cotton  and  family  prosperity.  The  big  new  house  was  built. 
Two  overseers  were  required  to  manage  the  numerous  slaves  and 
the  farm.  Family  problems  concerned  academies,  colleges,  travels, 
and  Negroes.  Mary  wrote  her  Sister  Kate  from  the  Jacobs'  school: 
“I  would  like  very  much  to  see  you  in  Charleston  in  Feb.  be¬ 
cause  I  think  you  would  enjoy  it  more,  but  I  would  be  equally 
glad  to  see  you  in  May  it  is  very  true  that  you  could  do  your 
shopping  to  better  advantage  then.  If  you  will  delay  your  visit 
until  May,  I  will  be  ready  to  go  home  with  you  and  we  will 
stop  in  Columbia  for  the  May  Exhibition.  Bud  Jimmie  will 
have  moved  into  his  new  house  ^  will  have  nice  accommodations 
for  us  .  .  .  What  is  Chalmers  doing  with  himself  this  year?  I 
will  take  him  in  hands  when  I  come  home.  .  .  Does  Grandma 
[McFadden]  think  of  staying  at  home  all  alone  this  winter?  It 
is  a  pity  she  cannot  be  induced  to  part  with  her  negroes  .  .  . 

Old  Grandmother  Jane  Gaston  was  no  problem  as  her 
house  was  nearby  and  Uncle  Jimmy  and  Aunt  Jane  lived  with 
her.  Uncle  Stinson  had  made  her  famous  in  the  pages  of  Mrs. 
Ellet's  Women  of  the  Revolution  and  everybody  visited  her.  But 
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Grandma  Sooky  McFadden  was  harder  to  manage.  For  a  time, 
Mary  and  then  Chalmers  lived  with  her  in  upper  Fishing  Creek 
and  went  to  school  there.  Finally,  the  old  lady  moved  in  with 
her  daughter  Polly. ^ 

At  about  the  age  of  twelve  Chalmers  undertook  his  first 
experiment  with  chewing  tobacco,  an  art  practiced  by  several  of 
his  older  brothers.  His  father  abhorred  the  filthy  weed  so  Chal¬ 
mers  had  to  indulge  his  accomplishment  on  the  sly.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  Lydy,  who  had  been  his  nurse  in  babyhood,  saved  him 
from  a  licking  by  a  timely  warning  of  his  father's  approach. 
He  retained  his  taste  for  tobacco  in  manhood  but  never  cared  for 
alcoholic  stimulants.^  He  liked  to  hunt  and  to  swim,  and,  during 
his  boyhood.  Cedar  Shoals  and  Fishing  Creek  were  his  world. 

He  was  only  thirteen  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  between 
the  States.  He  saw  his  brothers  join  the  Chester  Blues  and  march 
off  to  Virginia,  and  he  saw  them  brought  home  again  and  buried 
in  Cedar  Shoals  churchyard.  His  mother  was  determined  that  his 
schooling  should  not  be  interrupted  and  he  was  sent  to  North 
Carolina.  Among  his  papers  is  preserved  a  composition,  dated 
March  4,  1864,  written  for  Professor  Owen  in  Cabarrus  County, 
N.  C.  It  is  entitled  ‘Tove  of  Country."  At  the  bottom  is  a  nota¬ 
tion  of  September  4,  1868:  "The  season  which  has  intervened 
has  witnessed  a  sore  trial  of  the  subject  of  my  discussion."^ 

As  he  approached  the  age  for  conscription  into  the  Army, 
his  mother  said  flatly,  "Chalmers  shall  not  go."  She  had  con¬ 
tributed  already  five  sons  to  the  Confederacy,  three  of  whom  she 
would  never  see  again.  The  law  provided  that  one  white  man  be 
retained  on  each  plantation  of  twenty  slaves.  Mrs.  Gaston  had 
therefore  two  legal  exemptions.  A  difficulty  with  an  overseer 
made  it  advisable  to  call  Chalmers  home  from  North  Carolina.^ 
His  friend  John  Hemphill  later  wrote  of  the  decision:  "By  reason 
of  the  death  of  his  father  the  loss  of  three  brothers  in  the  war, 
he  was  compelled  to  assume  control  of  a  large  planting  interest 
while  still  a  boy  provide  for  the  family's  support.  This  he  did 
well,  and  I  have  often  thought  that  this  early  responsibility 
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tended  to  develop  in  him  even  at  that  age,  those  sentiments  of 
prudence  ^  forethought  so  characteristic  of  his  later  life."® 

The  light  from  Sherman's  burning  of  Columbia  could  be 
seen  in  Chester.  The  Gastons  decided  to  save  what  they  could  of 
the  farm  implements,  live  stock,  and  wagons.  Chalmers  packed 
the  wagons  and  with  his  friend  John  Hemphill  drove  them 
towards  the  Falls.  They  intended  to  join  McCullough’s  wagons 
on  their  way  to  the  island  at  Great  Falls.  But  Yankee  soldiers 
overtook  them  and^  forced  them  to  flee  from  the  wagons  into 
the  woods.  The  two  young  Confederates  soon  felt  the  pangs  of 
hunger.  They  remained  in  the  woods  until  necessity  drove  them 
to  surrender.  In  a  Federal  camp  where  they  were  taken  as  prisoners 
they  were  ready  to  eat  the  corn  left  by  a  sick  mule.  The  North¬ 
erners  fed  them  and  finding  them  of  no  military  consequence  let 
them  go.  Later  Chalmers  and  his  sister  Mary  recovered  some  of 
their  effects  from  the  Negroes  to  whom  the  Yankees  had  given 
them."^ 

The  year  of  the  surrender  left  the  Southerners  stunned  but 
relatively  unmolested.  Ex-slaves  were  leaving  to  look  for  "free¬ 
dom,"  and  returning  to  white  folks  who  had  taken  care  of  them. 
The  roads  were  full  of  soldiers  going  home  from  the  armies  of 
Virginia.  Some  walked,  some  rode  army  horses  and  mules.  Mary 
Gaston  accosted  the  men  passing  Cedar  Shoals  and  procured  from 
them  such  livestock  as  they  were  unable  to  use.  A  soldier  from 
Tennessee  was  obtained  as  overseer."^ 

During  the  year  1866-67,  Chalmers  was  sent  to  an  academy 
in  Mayesville,  Sumter  District,  to  prepare  for  college  under 
Professor  Hugh  Strong.  Professor  Strong  was  a  native  of  Chester, 
had  taught  Chalmers  four  or  five  years  previously,  and  a  mutual 
admiration  and  affection  united  pupil  and  teacher.  Mr.  Strong 
was  highly  regarded  as  an  instructor  for  young  men.® 

The  following  year  Chalmers  entered  the  University  (for¬ 
merly  College)  of  South  Carolina  in  Columbia.  Much  of  the 
capital  had  been  left  a  forest  of  chimneys  and  charred  ruins  (in¬ 
cluding  the  home  of  Dr.  James  McFadden  Gaston),  but  the 
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College  buildings  had  been  in  use  as  a  military  hospital  and 
were  spared. 

With  the  optimism  of  youth,  Chalmers  undertook  his  work 
and  wrote  his  sister  Kate: 

Columbia 

So.  Ca. 

Oct,  8th  1867 

Dear  'Sister  — 

We  arrived  here  safely  Friday  night,  got  a  room  mate  Saturday 
are  now  established  in  our  room,  having  purchased  our  room 
furniture,  which  consists  of  center  table,  wash  stand,  four  chairs, 
spring  cot  apiece.  My  part  of  the  expense  will  be  about  twenty 
($20)  dollars.  It  was  raining  when  we  reached  the  depot,  but 
David's  boy  Sam  met  us  with  a  carriage  we  reached  the  campus 
all  right.  We  spent  the  night  with  David  ^  John  [Hemphill]  ^ 
enjoyed  the  lunch  with  which  our  friends  had  been  so  considerate  as 
to  furnish  us. 

I  called  on  some  of  the  professors  Saturday  morning  ^  learned 
to  my  great  gratification  relief  that  I  had  magnified  the  terror 
of  the  examination  that  I  could  really  “pass  through  like  a 
Greased  Calf.”  There  has  been  something  done  at  organizing  here, 
but  as  yet  there  have  been  no  recitations.  I  suppose  though  we  will 
commence  in  good  earnest  tomorrow.  My  room  mate  is  one  from 
whom  I  will  learn  none  of  the  graces,  but  he  is  very  quiet  and  I  will 
not  be  bothered  at  all  with  ‘Gass’,  he  is  a  Mr.  White  from  York, 
cousin  of  John  White.  Will  Wilson  did  not  meet  us  at  Chester  ^  I 
thought  he  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  coming,  but  today  hearing 
the  cry  “Fresh”  I  looked  out  and  saw  him  apparently  under  the 
influence  of  a  chill,  he  grew  more  quiet  though  when  he  found  some 
of  his  acquaintances.  Joe  Walker  is  busily  engaged  studying  the 
college  regulations,  expects  to  recite  tomorrow  —  he  is,  I  suppose, 
the  greenest  boy  that  ever  entered  the  campus,  certainly  he  surpasses 
any  we  have  here  now.  I  called  on  our  preacher  cousin  my  other 
friends  Theolog.  yesterday  afternoon.  Tell  Mary  that  cousin  Mollies 
silence  is  borne  with  great  difficulty  uneasiness  that  she  should 
add  nothing  to  the  troubles  which  already  so  greatly  distress  him, 

(of  which  he  speaks,  but  does  not  tell  what  they  are)  ,  I  attended 
church  at  the  Episcopal  ^  Presbyterian  churches  Sunday,  but  saw 
no  familiar  faces. 

I  will  go  down  to  the  junction  tomorrow  to  meet  Bud  Brown 
and  if  I  find  him  will  get  him  to  carry  this  letter,  I  learn  that  the 
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schedule  has  been  so  changed  that  he  will  not  have  to  spend  the 
night  here,  so  I  will  see  him  only  a  few  minutes.  Have  some  of 
the  family  to  write  to  Bud  Jimmy  or  do  it  yourself,  for  the  old 
man  has  been  badly  treated. 

Love  to  Mary  Margaret 

Your  bro.  — 

Chalmers® 

The  University  still  had  some  notable  men  on  its  faculty, 
Barnwell,  Rivers,  La  Borde  and  the  LeContes.  Social  life  was 
frugal  but  pleasant.  ‘'As  everybody  was  poor,"  says  Professor 
Joseph  LeConte  in  his  autobiography,  “the  gatherings  were 
almost  wholly  without  expense,  and  therefore  frequent:  the 
hostess  simply  furnished  lemonade  and  cake,  and  the  young  men 
a  negro  fiddler. 

Chalmers  was  fond  of  dancing  and  athletics.  He  joined  the 
Chi  Psi  fraternity  and  among  its  members  who  later  achieved 
prominence  were  Eugene  B.  Gary  (chief  justice),  D.  A.  Tomp¬ 
kins  (cotton  mill  magnate) ,  George  Howe  (physician,  son  of  the 
Presbyterian  historian),  James  H.  Thornwell,  Jr.  (chancellor 
of  Presbyterian  College  and  son  of  the  late  president  of  S.  C. 
College) .  Fellow  students  from  Chester  included  Chalmers'  close 
friend  John  J.  Hemphill,  future  Congressman,  and  Gill  Wylie 
who  became  a  noted  surgeon. 

A  favorite  social  diversion  was  going  in  parties  to  the 
gallery  of  the  College  chapel  to  watch  the  legislature  in  session. 
But  the  South  Carolina  Constitution  of  1868  put  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  hands  of  Northern  Carpet-baggers,  Southern  Scala¬ 
wags,  and  their  Negro  tools,  and  the  legislature  became  too 
tragic  a  farce  for  entertainment.  The  same  Constitution  opened 
the  University  to  Negroes  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  white 
students  failed  to  return. 

Chalmers  completed  his  University  work  in  1869^^  and 
moved  up  to  the  village  of  Chester  (which  dropped  the  “ville" 
about  the  time  of  the  War)  to  study  law.  He  lived  at  the  home 
of  his  sister-in-law,  Margaret  Hemphill  Gaston,  on  York  Street 
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and  read  law  in  the  office  of  Giles  J.  Patterson. 

Chester  was  a  town  of  944  inhabitants  in  1870,  about 
equally  divided  between  white  and  colored. It  was  dominated 
by  its  Greek  Revival  courthouse  on  the  hillside,  probably  the 
handsomest  in  the  up-country,  and  was  hardly  more  than  the 
governmental  center  for  the  County,  the  term  “District"  having 
been  discarded  in  the  Constitution  of  1868.  On  top  of  the 
hill  were  a  few  stores  and  business  establishments,  and  on  all 
sides  at  the  base  were  the  churches,  of  which  the  Presbyterian 
with  its  single  spire,  was  the  most  imposing.  The  best  school  was ' 
the  Brick  Academy  on  Academy  Street.  There  were  half  a  dozen 
fine  homes,  with  the  typical  South  Carolina  double-piazzas,  and 
many  of  plainer  mein.  Among  the  leading  families  were  the 
McLures,  the  Mills,  the  Hemphills  and  the  Meltons. 

Reading  law  was  confining  business.  Kate  Gaston  Brice 
wrote  her  brother  James  McFadden  on  September  14,  1870: 
“Chalmers  has  had  some  chills  this  Fall  ^  looks  thin  and  pale. 
He  will  apply  for  admission  to  the  Bar  in  a  few  weeks  .  .  .  Ma 
will  never  consent  for  him  to  leave  Chester  ...  I  don't  know 
that  he  thinks  at  all  of  leaving  [but]  I  have  heard  him  say 
several  times  that  he  did  not  know  where  he  was  to  hang  out 
his  shingle.’’^^ 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1870  and  the  following  year 
became  a  junior  partner  with  Mr.  Patterson.  As  the  only  one  of 
the  six  Gaston  sons  remaining  in  Chester,  he  could  hardly  have 
left  it  even  if  he  had  so  desired.  South  Carolina  had  become  “the 
prostrate  state"  and  was  misgoverned  by  a  gang  of  as  foul  and 
corrupt  a  breed  as  ever  disgraced  an  American  commonwealth. 
Carpet-baggers  and  Scalawags  with  no  principles  beyond  their 
own  gain  used  the  freed  Negroes  for  their  purposes  without  con¬ 
science.  Race  hatred  was  fanned  until  it  flamed  in  terror  and  in 
riots  throughout  the  State. 

In  order  to  keep  their  town  habitable  for  their  families, 
the  law-abiding  citizens  of  Chester  organized  the  Stonewall  Fire 
Company  and  elected  Major  Tom  Mills,  a  West  Pointer,  as 
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captain.  Among  the  young  men  in  the  Company  were  Chalmers 
Gaston,  John  J.  Hemphill,  S.  B.  Lathan,  John  B.  McFadden, 
Charles  and  Norris  Alexander.  The  uniforms  of  the  Stonewall 
were  red  shirts,  with  black  collars  and  cuffs,  and  black  trowsers. 
Ostensibly  to  control  fires,  the  Company  served  also  to  maintain 
a  semblance  of  order  in  the  village. 

When  the  Carpet-baggers  and  Scalawags  continued  to  stir 
up  the  Negroes,  the  Chester  Rifle  Club  was  organized  about  1870 
with  Major  Mills  as  captain  and  many  of  the  Fire  Company 
members,  including  those  named,  enrolled.  The  Republican 
government  in  Columbia  declared  all  rifle  companies  illegal,  but 
since  it  was  known  that  the  same  Reconstruction  regime  was 
sending  fire  arms  to  the  Negroes,  the  law  had  little  effect. 

The  times  were  sobering  and  insecure  for  a  young  barrister 
in  his  early  twenties.  Chalmers  Gaston  was  somewhat  high 
strung  in  tempermanent  but  of  a  genial  disposition  and  perfectly 
self-controlled.  His  manners  were  courteous  and  unaffected,  but 
his  convictions  were  entirely  his  own.  He  was  completely  trusted 
even  by  those  who  differed  with  him  and  his  friends  were  devoted 
to  him  beyond  ordinary  bounds. One  of  the  latter  said  of  him: 
“Mr.  Gaston’s  face  was  the  clearest  index  we  ever  saw  to  an 
honest  heart. 

Although  a  regular  attendant  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Chalmers  never  became  a  member.  It  was,  however,  through 
the  Presbyterian  minister,  Mr.  A.  Flinn  Dickson,  that  he  met 
his  future  wife.  Mrs.  Dickson  was  Miss  Rees  Lee  of  Sumter 
before  marriage.  Her  sister  Adelaide  came  to  Chester  on  a  visit 
and  met  Chalmers  at  a  party.  The  attachment  was  immediate 
and  mutual.  Laddie  Lee  was  of  singularly  attractive  appear¬ 
ance,  about  five  feet  six  inches  tall,  dark  brown  hair,  grey-blue 
eyes,  and  clear,  fair  skin.  Chalmers  was  six  one,  with  blue  eyes, 
brown  hair,  fair  complexion  and  clean-cut  appealing  features.^^ 

Laddie’s  father.  Colonel  George  W.  Lee^^  of  Sumter,  had 
been  a  wealthy  cotton  planter  before  the  war,  owning  about  sixty 
slaves^-  on  his  plantation,  “The  Oaks.’’  He  had  moved  his  house 
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from  the  country  to  the  town  of  Sumter  —  a  characteristically 
low-country  house  with  the  front  porch  on  the  second  story  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  double  flight  of  stairs  —  and  here  Laddie  was  born 
on  January  1,  1854.  She  was  baptized  “Susan  Adelaide  Lee," 
the  first  name  for  her  mother  and  the  second  for  her  mother’s 
younger  sister,  the  wife  of  a  noted  Baltimore  physician.  They 
were  the  daughters  of  the  Hon.  John  Dozier,  planter,  of  Black 
Mingo  Creek,  Georgetown  District,  S. 

Laddie’s  father  had  favored  secession  and  encouraged  his 
sons  to  fight.  His  second  son,  John  Dozier  Lee,  an  honor  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Citadel,  was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Frazier’s  Farm, 
Va.^^  The  older  son,  David,  assisted  in  burying  his  brother  on 
the  battlefield.  At  the  age  of  fifty,  George  W.  Lee  became  a 
Colonel  in  the  state  troops  and  commanded  in  the  Battle  of 
Dingles  Mill,  near  Sumter,  the  day  General  Robert  E.  Lee 
surrendered  in  Virginia. 

Colonel  Lee  educated  his  sons  at  the  State  military  schools 
and  the  University  of  South  Carolina.  His  daughters  received 
their  training  at  the  Orangeburg  Collegiate  Institute  and  in  semi¬ 
naries  in  Sumter  District.  Laddie  attended  the  Home  Institute 
for  girls  in  Mayesville,  conducted  by  the  Reverend  Leighton 
Wilson,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Missions  for  the  Southern  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  She  was  a  girl  of  high  intelligence,  a  good  student, 
and  popular  with  both  scholars  and  teachers.  She  was  particularly 
apt  in  French,  which  she  later  taught  her  younger  sisters.^® 

Laddie  was  socially  inclined,  enjoyed  parties,  and  danced 
the  quadrille,  the  Virginia  reel,  and  even  the  waltz.  There  were, 
however,  no  balls  in  the  Lee  parlor  as  Colonel  Lee’s  position  as 
Presbyterian  elder  prohibited  them.^^  The  combination  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Lee  and  Huguenot  Dozier  gave  Laddie  a  generous  share  of 
low-country  charm,  but  there  was  about  her  more  poise  than 
frivolity.  The  hard  times  of  Reconstruction  and  Presbyterian 
doctrine  effectively  eliminated  any  tendency  to  irresponsibility. 

When  she  first  met  Chalmers  Gaston,  Laddie  was  reported 
to  have  said  that  she  could  love  anyone  with  so  beautiful  a 
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name.  At  the  same  meeting,  Chalmers  had  in  his  pocket  a  rather 
committing  letter  to  a  girl  in  North  Carolina.  The  letter  was 
never  mailed.^®  And  Laddie  never  found  anyone  whose  name 
she  preferred  to  his. 

Chalmers  purchased  a  lot  from  his  sister-in-law  Margaret 
to  the  rear  of  her  home  on  York  Street.  His  property  faced 
Saluda  Street  and  on  it  he  built  a  two-story  frame  house.  A 
long  lot,  used  for  livestock,  poultry,  and  gardens,  connected  the 
two  Gaston  homesteads. 

Susan  Adelaide  Lee  and  Thomas  Chalmers  Gaston  were 
married  at  the  home  of  the  bride  in  Sumter  on  the  morning  of 
November  10,  1875,  by  the  Reverend  D.  McQueen,  D.D.  She 
was  twenty-one  and  he  was  twenty-eight.  Laddie  was  still  in 
mourning  for  her  father  and  wore  for  her  nuptials,  as  respect  for 
the  deceased  demanded,  a  black  dress  and  hat.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  in  the  Lee  parlor  with  no  bridal  attendants  and  very 
few  guests.  The  early  hour  was  chosen  in  order  that  the  couple 
might  catch  the  train  for  Columbia  and  the  State  Fair.  They 
were  accompanied  to  Columbia  by  the  bride's  brother  Richard 
and  her  sister  Mary.^^ 

Mrs.  Chalmers  Gaston  arrived  in  Chester  to  a  home  already 
built  and  fully  furnished,  even  the  “mattings"  down.  She  quickly 
identified  herself  with  the  best  interests  of  the  town  and  was 
devoted  to  her  church.  From  the  beginning,  cordial  relations 
existed  between  her  husband’s  kin  and  herself. 

By  1876,  the  political  corruption  of  the  Republican  govern¬ 
ment  in  South  Carolina  had  become  altogether  intolerable.  The 
Democrats  were  determined  to  restore  the  State  to  her  own 
people  or  give  their  lives  in  the  attempt.  Chalmers  Gaston  made 
his  first  appearance  in  public  affairs  in  the  Democratic  State 
Convention  of  that  year.  He  was  not  then  thirty  years  of  age. 
This  memorable  Convention  met  in  Columbia,  still  teeming  with 
the  maggots  of  North  and  South  and  their  Negro  pupae.  The 
Convention  resolved  to  end  all  compromise  with  the  Republi¬ 
cans  and  nominate  a  Straight-out  Democratic  ticket.  The  selec- 
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tion  of  General  Wade  Hampton  to  head  the  ticket  as  Governor 
sent  a  thrill  of  hope  to  the  hearts  of  the  honest  citizens  of  the 
State. 

The  other  nominees  of  the  Convention,  like  Hampton,  were 
generally  from  the  ante-bellum  gentry.  For  the  eight  legal  Dis¬ 
tricts,  the  following  were  nominated  as  Solicitors:  W.  St.  Julien 
Jervey  of  Charleston,  F.  Hay  Gantt,  J.  J.  Dargan  of  Sumter,  W. 
W.  Sellers  of  Marion.  J.  R.  Abney  of  Edgefield,  T.  Chalmers 
Gaston  of  Chester,  B.  W.  Ball  of  Laurens  and  J.  C.  Cothran  of 
Abbeville.  “The  nominees,”  says  a  historian  of  the  period,  “were 
somewhat  in  the  position  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  —  taking  a  doubtful  and  costly  honor  which 
might  result  in  glorious  personal  and  general  gain  or  in  disas- 
terous  and  unpleasant  consequences. 

During  the  Convention,  in  which  Gaston  served  as  tem¬ 
porary  secretary, an  incident  characteristic  of  the  youthful 
Chester  delegate  occurred: 

“The  Committee  had  reported  a  plank  for  the  platform  of 
the  party  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  state  debt  ending 
'Honesty  is  the  best  policy;’  when  this  clause  was  read  Mr. 
Gaston  moved  to  strike  it  out,  ‘For,’  he  said,  ‘I  do  not  want  it 
to  go  to  the  world  that  South  Carolina  is  honest  for  policy  sake, 
but  because  it  is  right  to  be  honest.’  He  was  loudly  applauded 
and  his  motion  prevailed. 

In  the  memorable  Red  Shirt  Campaign  which  followed, 
Gaston  did  arduous  service  for  Hampton.  Wearing  the  red  shirt 
was  an  accepted  indication  of  loyalty  to  the  Straight-out  Demo¬ 
cratic  ticket.  The  Stonewall  Fire  Company  was  already  provided 
with  this  patriotic  symbol  in  its  own  uniform.  The  riding-in 
of  the  Red  Shirts  to  the  town  meetings  in  the  various  counties 
struck  righteous  fear  into  dishonest  whites  and  malicious  Ne¬ 
groes. 

Thorn  well  Jacobs  in  his  novel  When  for  the  Truth  gives  a 
stirring  picture  of  Reconstruction  in  South  Carolina.  He  charac- 
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terizcs  the  Red  Shirt  leaders  for  Hampton  as  follows: 

"There  was  handsome  General  Butler  and  fiery  General 
Gary,  and  witty  Judge  Mackey,  and  brilliant  Congressman  Aiken 
and  learned  J.  H.  Rion,  reputed  son  of  the  Lost  Dauphin  of 
France,  and  victorious  R.  B.  Rhett  and  fire-penned  F.  W.  Dawson 
and  dependable  Lieutenant  Governor  Simpson  and  beloved 
Thomas  Chalmers  Gaston  and  slim,  handsome  Colonel  B.  W. 
Ball  and  faithful  General  James  Conner."^^ 

In  November  of  1876,  Chalmers  Gaston  was  among  the 
Democratic  nominees  declared  elected.  "These  men  deserve  to  be 
remembered  in  honor,"  writes  the  author  of  Hampton  and  His 
Red  Shirts.  "Some  of  them  accepted  nominations  in  circuits  and 
districts  then  hopelessly  Republican,  while  others  knew  that 
success  would  cause  serious  financial  loss  for  them.  All  gave 
their  time,  labor  and  money  and  not  infrequently  risked  their 
lives,  glad  to  do  all  and  give  all  for  their  people  and  the  state. 

The  events  of  1876  were  of  a  nature  as  revolutionary  for 
the  State  as  had  been  those  of  a  century  earlier  for  the  Colony. 
The  election  of  Hampton  ended  the  rule  of  the  white  and  black 
thieves.  This  Democratic  victory  is  known  as  the  "Bourbon 
Restoration,"  for  it  was  then  that  the  educated  ruling  class  of 
the  ante-bellum  era  regained  control  of  their  State.  It  is  true  the 
Restoration  did  not  outlast  the  century,  but  the  subsequent  Till¬ 
man  movement  and  the  over-throw  of  the  "aristocracy"  came 
after  the  death  of  Chalmers  Gaston. 

Laddie  Gaston  had  a  "Black  Republican"  connection  in  her 
kitchen.  Her  cook  Maria,  daughter  of  Cornelia  of  Cedar  Shoals, 
was  much  taken  with  the  notorious  Senator  John  Lee,  colored, 
of  Chester.  In  later  years  the  Senator  changed  his  habits  and  his 
name  and  as  Carter  Ross  fathered  several  of  Maria’s  children. 
Maria,  however,  was  a  good  servant  and  was  retained  by  Mrs. 
Gaston  for  some  ten  years. 

Solicitor  Gaston  was  in  office  for  eight  years.  Of  his  suc¬ 
cess  at  the  bar,  the  best  testimony  is  that  of  his  associates: 

"As  States  Attorney,"  wrote  George  W.  Gage  (later  Su- 
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preme  Court  Justice),  “he  was  firm  and  zealous  and  withal  pru¬ 
dent.  While  zealously  guarding  the  public  interests,  he  never  in¬ 
sisted  upon  conviction  in  a  case  where  his  own  judgment  was  not 
convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused.  In  the  presentation  of  his 
argument  he  was  singularly  methodical  and  lucid,  and  never  failed 
to  impress  the  judge  and  jury  with  his  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  strong  points  of  the  case.”^® 

Congressman  John  J.  Hemphill  said:  “We  all  know  and 
will  long  pleasantly  remember,  how  careful,  how  able,  how  hon¬ 
est,  honorable  ^  fair  was  his  conduct  of  business  in  this  Court 
room.  No  one  among  us  was  more  considerate  of  the  rights  ^ 
feelings  of  others,  more  careful  not  to  injure  or  wound,  ^  none 
more  willing  to  forgive  when  a  wrong  was  done. 

“The  excitement  of  a  trial,  the  heat  of  argument,  or  zeal 
for  a  client  never  led  him  into  unfair  action  or  unkind  words. 

He  was  an  excellent  and  convincing  public  speaker.  He  fre¬ 
quently  made  talks  for  the  Temperance  Society  in  Chester  as  had 
his  brother  Lucius  before  the  War.  An  anecdote  illustrative  of  his 
ability  is  told  of  his  Red  Shirt  days.  The  Stonewall  Fire  Com¬ 
pany  was  invited  to  Charlotte  for  the  centennial  celebration  of 
the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence  on  May  20,  1875. 
At  the  banquet.  Major  Tom  Mills,  the  captain,  was  called 
upon  to  answer  an  address  of  welcome.  The  Major  was  no  speak¬ 
er  but  he  had  a  ready  wit.  His  reply  was  briefly,  “As  captain 
of  this  Company,  I  appoint  Chalmers  Gaston  to  respond  to  the 
hospitality  of  our  hosts."  The  young  “fireman"  acquitted  himself 
to  the  high  satisfaction  of  all.^® 

In  1884,  after  holding  the  office  of  Solicitor  of  the  Sixth 
District  for  eight  years,  he  was  defeated  for  re-election  by  Mr.  Ed 
McDonald  of  Winnsboro  (a  grandson  of  Esther  Gaston  Stin¬ 
son.)  This  was  naturally  a  disappointment  but  he  returned  to 
private  practice  with,  to  all  appearances,  a  brilliant  future  ahead 
of  him.  He  was  not  a  man  who  put  personal  ambition  above 
all  other  considerations.  The  statement  was  publicly  made  that 
he  “could  easily  have  secured  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
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Congress  [equivalent  to  election]  in  his  district  had  he  so  de¬ 
sired."^®  The  explanation  of  his  action  given  by  S.  B.  Lathan, 
who  knew  him  well,  was  that  Gaston  refused  to  permit  his 
supporters  to  nominate  him  because  his  friend  John  J.  Hemphill 
was  in  the  race  and  he  did  not  consider  the  office  worth  the  loss 
of  a  friendship. 

A  picture  of  the  ordered  and  happy  homelife  of  Chalmers 
Gaston  appears  in  the  recollections  of  his  son: 

"My  father  was  gentle  but  dignified  and  firm.  My  mother 
always  addressed  him  as  'Mr.  Gaston.’  It  was  never  heard  of 
for  a  wife  to  call  her  husband  by  his  first  name. 

"His  duties  as  Solicitor  took  him  to  Columbia  at  each 
session  of  the  Legislature  to  attend  in  the  Engrossing  Depart¬ 
ment.  His  return  each  weekend  was  fondly  awaited  by  my  mother 
who  watched  at  the  front  door  for  him  to  walk  up  from  the 
depot  when  we  heard  the  train  whistle  blow.  He  always  carried 
a  walking  cane  when  away  but  often  failed  to  take  one  when 
starting  out.  Consequently  he  bought  a  new  one  very  frequently 
and  there  were  a  dozen  or  more  splendid  sticks  in  the  hat  rack. 

"My  mother  kept  a  beautiful  home  with  all  things  in 
order  and  a  place  for  each.  Her  love  for  flowers  was  typical  of 
the  low-country.  Her  yard  was  planted  by  her  own  hand. 

"In  addition  to  his  solicitorship,  my  father  had  a  splendid 
law  practice.  He  saved  his  salary  from  the  state  each  year,  as 
well  as  other  earnings,  and  left  a  very  comfortable  estate.  My 
mother  was  a  great  help  in  her  economy  at  home,  an  amusing 
example  of  which  was  her  saving  on  matches.  We  had  only 
kerosene  lamps.  She  made  paper  tapes  for  lamp  lighters  and  I 
never  saw  a  match  used  for  this  purpose  if  the  fire  was  burning. 

"My  father  bought  a  farm  on  the  Ashford  Ferry  Road 
about  three  miles  from  town  to  which  he  road  on  horseback.  He 
always  hired  a  stable  horse,  saying  that  it  cost  too  much  to  own 
and  feed  one  and  that  he  did  not  care  to  work  to  keep  up  a 
horse. 

"One  day  he  sent  home  a  large  rocking  chair,  which  is  still 
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in  my  possession,  and  my  mother  laughingly  said  that  he  was 
treating  himself  to  a  new  chair.  She  kept  it  for  him  at  the  fire, 
with  a  spotless  antimacassar  for  a  head  rest.  It  was  his  custom 
to  sit  quietly  in  his  chair  after  meals  to  aid  digestion. 

‘Tor  exercise,  my  father  played  volley  ball.  He  loved  to 
hunt  and  had  two  fine  female  bird  dogs,  one  a  lemon  colored 
spotted  dog  named  Lufra,  for  Sir  Walter  Scott's  dog,  and  the 
other  a  chocolate  spotted  dog  named  Flora.  One  afternoon  my 
father  shot  a  rabbit  in  the  rose  vine  hedge.  I  was  an  onlooker. 
He  told  me  the  rabbit  had  little  ones  inside,  which  I  boastfully 
repeated  at  once  with  great  pride  to  my  mother  who  promptly 
squelched  me. 

“His  fondness  for  hunting  was  the  occasion  of  a  family  ex¬ 
perience  without  him  never  to  be  forgotten.  He  and  Dr.  G.  B. 
White,  with  whom  he  often  hunted,  were  out  one  afternoon  on 
horseback.  A  storm  arose  before  they  returned  home.  It  became 
dark  and  my  mother,  my  sister  Kate  and  I  were  alone  anxiously 
fearing  that  the  lightning  and  fury  of  the  storm  would  injure 
him.  Suddenly  the  wind  swept  through  the  house  with  such  force 
that  the  shutters  were  blown  against  the  windows,  smashing 
the  glass  and  putting  out  the  lamps.  We  huddled  in  the  back 
hallway,  expecting  the  house  to  be  blown  to  pieces  and  prayer¬ 
fully  waiting  for  my  father  to  come  home.  When  the  storm  sub¬ 
sided,  he  called  to  us  from  the  back  porch  where  he  had  been 
awaiting  the  wind  to  stop.  He  was  afraid  that  to  open  the  door 
sooner  would  let  the  wind  in  and  destroy  the  house.  This  was 
the  terrible  cyclone  of  19th  Feby.,  1884,  which  blew  down  the 
belfry  and  tower  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  laid  flat  that 
of  the  Baptists. 

“My  father  was  one  of  the  first  men  in  Chester  to  own  a 
breech  loading  shotgun.  Dr.  G.  B.  White  owned  another.  I  have 
my  father’s  in  my  possession  but  it  is  too  heavy  to  use.  It  is  a 
double  barrel,  Parker  make,  not  self  cocking. 

“My  mother's  devotion  to  my  father  found  expression  at 
home  in  the  evenings  when  in  winter  friends  came  to  skate  on 
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the  frozen  snow  and  in  summer  to  sit  on  the  porch  and  talk  of 
church  and  town  life. 

“Our  family  company  dinners  were  bountiful  and  most 
pleasant.  My  mother  always  had  well  trained  servants.  Mr. 
Giles  J.  Patterson,  my  father's  law  partner,  married  a  beautiful 
widow  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Mary  Jane  Gage.  He  and 
his  bride  were  royally  entertained  at  our  home  and  were  frequent 
visitors.  Aunt  Margaret  H.  Gaston,  her  daughter  Janie  and  son- 
in-law  George  W.  Gage  came  often  to  dine.  Mr.  Ashbel  G.  Brice 
and  his  bride,  Sallie  Miller  of  Alabama,  were  near  neighbors  and 
delightful  friends.  These  family  dinings  were  quite  state  affairs. 
We  were  just  as  often  entertained  at  their  homes.  Such  meals 
were  more  frequent  then  than  in  recent  years.’ 

Despite  the  hardships  of  Reconstruction,  there  was  dignity 
and  hospitality  in  the  best  homes  in  Chester.  Chalmers  Gaston 
had  played  his  part  in  the  Red  Shirts’  restoration  of  the  State 
and  could  look  forward  to  peace  and  a  modest  prosperity.  After 
the  election  of  Hampton,  the  Chester  Rifle  Club  was  replaced  by 
the  Lee  Light  Infantry  and  Chalmers  was  an  active  member, 
participating  in  its  drills  and  target  practices. 

He  liked  to  read,  even  poetry  and  novels,  and  he  wrote 
well.  But  he  died  too  young  to  leave  reminiscences  or  recollections 
for  his  children.  The  past  of  his  family  was  important  to  him, 
and  when  he  learned  that  the  Crawford  heirs  intended  to  sell  the 
old  homestead  of  Justice  John  and  Joseph  Gaston  he  attempted 
to  raise  the  money  for  the  purchase.  But  it  went  at  a  private  sale 
before  he  could  accomplish  his  purpose. 

In  the  winter  of  1884,  he  contracted  what  was  then  known 
as  Spanish  Influenza.  The  local  doctors  knew  little  or  nothing 
of  the  disease  and  treated  him  with  chloral,  the  effect  of  which 
is  a  morbid  mental  depression.  For  a  man  of  Chalmers  Gaston’s 
temperament,  this  was  fatal.  Dr.  James  McFadden  Gaston  had 
returned  from  Brazil  and  was  practicing  medicine  in  Atlanta.  He 
was  soon  to  become  “the  leading  surgeon  and  medical  teacher  in 
the  South. When  he  heard  of  his  brother’s  condition,  he  came 
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to  Chester  and  took  Chalmers  to  his  infirmary  in  Atlanta.  But 
he  came  too  late.  For  a  week  or  two  there  were  encouraging  signs 
of  recovery,  but  on  August  15,  1885,  Chalmers  Gaston  died 
very  tragically. He  left  his  wife,  two  children,  and  an  unborn 
baby  well  provided  for. 

The  death  of  one  so  young  (he  was  only  thirty-seven)  and 
promising  came  as  a  shock  to  his  section  of  South  Carolina. 
Newspapers  all  over  the  State  published  testimonials  to  his  char¬ 
acter  and  expressions  of  sympathy  for  his  family  and  friends.^® 
Memorial  addresses  were  delivered  to  the  court  in  Chester  by 
John  J.  HemphilF®  and  to  the  Bar  Association  of  South  Carolina 
by  Major  S.  P.  Hamilton. The  Lee  Light  Infantry  published 
resolutions  of  sympathy  in  the  Chester  papers^®  and  attended  his 
funeral  in  a  body. 

'‘Funeral  services,  conducted  by  the  venerable  Rev.  James 
H.  Saye  assisted  by  Revs.  B.  W.  Sanders,  L.  C.  Hinton  and  N.  B. 
Pratt,  were  held  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  ....  The  church 
was  filled  to  its  capacity;  the  services  were  deeply  impressive 
and  solemn.”^® 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Laddie  Gaston’s  married  life  was  cut  short  a  few  months 
before  its  tenth  anniversary.  Single-handed  she  faced  the  world 
with  two  small  children  and  another  yet  unborn.  Arthur,  the 
eldest,  was  but  nine.  Like  her  sister-in-law  Margaret  during  the 
War,  she  refused  to  be  overwhelmed  by  her  grief  or  responsibili¬ 
ties.  She  devoted  herself  to  the  rearing  of  her  children  and  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  them  a  home  of  security,  refinement,  and  religion. 

She  was  an  affectionate  mother,  but  not  a  sentimentalist. 
Arthur,  Kate  and  Adelaide  were  well-trained.  They  were  taught 
to  rely  on  themselves  and  not  to  complain.  For  example,  in 
sending  Arthur  to  town  for  household  supplies,  she  never  wrote 
a  note  to  the  clerk  but  required  her  son  to  remember  the  name 
of  each  item  desired.  At  an  early  age,  all  three  attended  Sunday 
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School  and  church  regularly.  They  read  their  Bibles  and  memor¬ 
ized  the  Shorter  Catechism. 

There  were  many  pleasant  trips  during  school  vacations.  At 
Christmas,  they  visited  the  Lee  kin  in  Sumter  or  Charleston.  In 
summers  they  went  to  North  Carolina,  to  see  the  Gaston- 
Torrance  kin  in  Mecklenburg,  or  for  the  sulphur  waters  at 
Catawba  Springs,  near  Hickory,  or  at  Waynesville  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  In  '93,  Laddie  Gaston,  Arthur,  and  Kate  saw  the  World's 
Fair  in  Chicago. 

It  was  during  her  lifetime  that  the  Tillman  regime  ruled 
South  Carolina.  The  movement  was  the  antithesis  of  her  up¬ 
bringing,  and  she  and  most  of  her  people  deeply  resented  it. 
Owing,  in  part,  to  Tillman's  interference  with  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity  (he  considered  it  an  aristocratic  institution) ,  her  son  Arthur 
was  sent  to  Davidson  College  in  North  Carolina. 

The  ladies  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chester  published, 
on  May  28,  1895,  a  newspaper  entitled  The  Palmetto  Standard. 
Its  purposes  were  to  emphasize  the  role  of  women  (with  some 
mild  flirtings  with  woman  suffrage)  and  to  raise  funds  for 
civic  enterprises,  including  a  public  library.  As  many  of  the 
ladies  as  would,  were  asked  to  write  something  for  the  paper. 
Laddie  Gaston  wrote 


A  WOMAN'S  DAY 

“Once  Upon  A  Midnight  Dreary, 

While  1  pondered”  — 

over  something  to  write  for  the  Woman’s  paper,  the  thought 
came  into  my  head  “Give  a  day’s  experience,  perchance  it  may 
help  to  lighten  some  busy  sister’s  load  to  know  that  another  woman 
has  the  same  trials  which  she  had  thought  even  peculiar  to  her 
lot.’’  In  our  household  we  keep  early  hours  and  rise  at  seven.  First 
comes  the  plaiting  of  the  little  girl’s  golden  hair  —  meanwhile  I 
ponder  over  the  days  to  come,  when  the  “silver  threads  among  the 
gold"  will  show,  and  the  hands  that  do  the  braiding  will  be 
forever  still.  After  their  breakfast  the  bairns  set  out  on  their  way  to 
school  and  I  to  my  morning  round  of  duties.  Here  I  halt  between 
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two  opinions  —  the  flowers  are  tempting  me  out  of  the  front  door, 
the  biddies  are  calling  for  their  early  meal  from  the  back  door. 
“Head  I  win,  tails  you  lose,”  say  the  flowers  and  they  have  it  their 
own  way.  As  is  a  well  known  fact,  flowers,  like  children,  do  their 
best  growing  at  night  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  progress  they  have 
made.  (Dear  me,  the  children  went  off  without  my  measuring 
them  to  see  if  they  really  had  grown ! )  All  nature  seems  the 
better  for  its  rest  —  the  grass  is  covered  with  dew  and  sparkling 
in  the  sunlight  and  each  tiny  bloom  smiles  a  friendly  good-morning 
to  me.  I  answer  them  by  giving  them  what  they  like  best  —  a 
gentle  douche  of  water,  a  stirring  of  the  soil.  Just  here  some  one  may 
say.  “You  must  not  water  your  flowers  while  the  sun  shines  on 
them,”  but  my  experience  has  taught  me  differently.  To  leave  the 
flowers  and  attend  to  the  biddies  is  the  work  of  only  a  few  moments 
—  a  step  down  from  the  subkme  to  the  ridiculous,  it  would  seem  — 
but  in  view  of  the  coming  time  when  those  innocent  fledglings 
grown  to  a  tempting  size,  will  grace  the  platter  on  the  table,  I 
willingly  do  my  best  for  them,  for 

“He  may  live  without  love  —  what  is  passion 
but  pining? 

But  where  is  the  man  (or  woman) 
that  can  live  without  dining?” 

Next  in  order  I  give  a  word  to  the  pet  cow  upon  whose  bounty 
we  are  so  dependent,  and  pass  on  to  view  the  garden.  All  of  these 
out-door  tasks  being  finished,  I  betake  myself  to  my  sewing,  for 
must  not  the  blue  shambrey  for  the  little  one,  and  the  pink  percale 
for  the  older  one  be  worked  on  that  they  may  put  on  their  spring 
attire,  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  flowers?  After  a  little  while  with 
my  needle  there  comes  a  ring  at  the  door  bell  and  I  go  to  find  —  a 
tramp!  It  is  generally  against  my  conscientious  scruples  to  feed 
the  tramp,  for  he  who  will  not  work  provided  he  is  able,  must 
not  be  fed,  but  as  this  one  in  particular  seems  disposed  to  talk,  I 
engage  in  a  conversation  with  him,  while  he  eats  a  biscuit  I  have 
given  him,  (as  a  salve  to  my  conscience  you  know,  for  he  may  be 
hungry) .  He  tells  me  he  can  find  no  work,  “the  times  are  so 
unsettled,”  and  I  reply  that  he  doesn’t  seem  to  be  doing  his  share 
in  getting  them  settled.  As  a  digression  —  we  have  the  authority 
of  R.  G.  Dun  ^  Co.,  that  the  times  continue  hard,  and  confidence 
in  business  enterprises  shaken  because  of  the  many  strikes,  and  how 
far  is  it  from  being  a  striker  to  becoming  a  tramp?  And  if  our 
City  Fathers  would  only  enforce  their  laws  against  vagrants  would 
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they  not  be  doing  their  part  toward  getting  things  straighter? 

Then  I  set  myself  to  work  when  I  am  summoned  again  to  the 
door  —  This  time  it  is  the  irrepressible  newspaper  canvasser.  With 
the  assertion  that  he  “hasn't  time  to  come  in"  we  sit  on  the 
piazza.  He  flits  from  one  subject  to  another  —  now  he  spies  a  flower 
which  he  declares  is  his  veriest  favorite,  then  a  caged  mocking  bird 
catches  his  eye  —  next  through  an  opening  in  the  hall  door  some 
object  of  virtue  attracts  his  attention,  and  so,  commenting  on  each 
in  its  turn  with  the  air  —  assumed  it  may  be  for  aught  I  know 
of  a  connoisseur.  Within  myself  I  begin  to  wonder  what  is  the 
special  errand  of  business  —  at  last  the  practical  part  is  reached, 
only  for  him  to  find  that  I  have  taken  and  read  his  paper  for  20 
years!  After  he  bows  himself  out  some  friends  come — now  it  is  a 
neighbor  with  the  latest  bit  of  social  news  then  another,  bent 
on  works  of  sweet  charity,  who  only  “stops  by"  to  tell  of  some 
poor  family  she  has  helped  —  to  them  she  is  a  ministering 
angel.  Oh,  how  your  works  will  follow  you  my  good  friend.  And 
so  the  morning  passes,  and  with  it  all  hopes  of  finishing  the  blue 
shambrey  and  the  pink  percale  when  we  gather  again  around  the 
family  board.  Afternoon  the  lessons  for  tomorrow’s  recitation  must 
be  learned  and  games  must  be  played,  for  “all  work  and  no  play, 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy."  The  afterwards  hours  glide  away,  and 
with  my  daily  paper  in  my  hand  I  take  my  rocker  out  on  the 
piazza  to  enjoy  both  the  paper  and  the  rocker  —  Soon  I  hear 
footsteps  on  the  path  and  looking  up  I  find  it  to  be  the  Prof. 

(of  what?  do  you  ask;)  come  to  say  now  would  I  not  like  to 
give  an  order  for  the  newest  bulb  or  something  else.  After  such  a 
day  of  “down  sittings  and  uprisings”  I  can  only  grasp:  “Thanks 
Prof,  no  more.”  Then  he  goes,  and  I  am  left  alone  with  the 
thought 

“The  day  is  done. 

And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day. 

Shall  fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs. 

And  as  silently  steal  away.” 

(If  the  “busy  sister”  will  come  and  spend  the  day  with  me 
she  will  find,  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  the  half  hasn’t  been  told!) 

For  some  years,  Laddie  Gaston  had  had  recurrent  abdom¬ 
inal  attacks.  Her  son  Arthur  wrote:  ‘'I  think  my  mother  suffered 
with  frequent  pain.  She  sought  the  mineral  springs  to  soothe 
the  tendency.”  But  she  continued  her  domestic,  civic  and  church 
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activities.  “My  mother  was  keenly  interested  in  my  class  standing 
at  Davidson  College.  During  my  Junior  year,  she  brought  my 
sister  Kate  for  a  visit  to  the  college  in  May,  1895,  and  I  think 
enjoyed  the  events  there  and  the  people  she  met. 

“After  these  exercises,  we  came  back  home  and  the 
Davidson  Glee  Club  gave  a  concert  in  Chester.  My  mother  enter¬ 
tained  some  of  my  friends  among  the  members.  She  entered  with 
a  lively  interest  into  the  spirit  of  the  boys  and  their  performance. 
Shortly  after  this  she  suffered  a  severe  attack  of  terrible  pain  for 
several  days  and  sleepless  nights.  Dr.  S.  M.  Da  Vega  advised  an 
operation  for  appendicitis.  The  operation  resulted  fatally."®® 
Laddie  Gaston  died  at  the  age  of  forty-one  on  June  28, 
1895.  George  W.  Gage,  who  was  her  friend  and  neighbor,  said  in 
his  obituary  notice  for  the  papers: 

She  was  a  lady  of  superb  energy,  fine  intelligence,  and 
engaging  presence.  She  was  fond  of  her  friends,  devoted  to  her 
church,  and  keenly  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  community  in  which 
she  lived.  The  death  of  such  a  woman  is  a  distinct  loss  to  any 
society. 

The  funeral  services  were  conducted  at  the  family  residence 
on  Saluda  Street  on  Saturday  afternoon  by  Rev.  D.  N.  McLaughlin, 
assisted  by  Rev.  M.  L.  Carlisle,  and  the  body  was  laid  to  rest  iri 
Evergreen  Cemetery  alongside  that  of  her  young  and  devoted 
husband. 


DESCENDANTS  OF  THOMAS  CHALMERS  AND 
ADELAIDE  LEE  GASTON 

1.  Arthur  Lee:  August  14,  1876  -  August  13,  1951. 

Married  1st.  Virginia  Aiken  (February  10,  1881 -October 
6,  1907)  on  December  3,  1902. 

Children:  David  Aiken:  August  21,  1903  - 
For  his  marriage  and  children,  see  next  sketch. 

Married  2nd.  Edith  Byrd  Smith  (December  20,  1885  - 
January  1,  1914)  on  April  20,  1910. 

Children:  Sara  Elizabeth:  December  25,  1912- 
For  her  marriage  and  children,  see  next  sketch. 

2.  Kate:  September  12,  1878  - 

Married  Zeb  Vance  Davidson  (May  11,  1875  -  )  on  June 
12,  1901. 

Children: 

(1)  Robert  Franklin:  April  27,  1902  - 

Married  Eve  Carlton  (December  9,  1904  -  )  on 
July  13,  1928. 

Children: 

(a)  Robert  Franklin,  Jr.:  November  17,  1931. 

(b)  William  Lee:  November  8,  1934. 

(c)  Terrell  Carlton:  May  29,  1939. 

(2)  Chalmers  Gaston:  June  6,  1907  - 

Married  Alice  Graham  Gage  (April  10,  1914-)  on 
March  20,  1937. 
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Children: 

(a)  Robert  Gage:  February  12,  1940. 

(b)  Alice  Graham:  January  2,  1947. 

(3)  Mary  Buford:  November  3,  1909. 

3.  Adelaide  Chalmers:  December  15,  1885  - 

Married  David  Jennings  (March  1,  1 882  -  February  16. 
1955)  on  September  25,  1907. 

Children: 

(1)  David:  September  21,  1908  -  August  21,  1930. 

(2)  Adelaide  Lee:  November  12,  1912  -  September  13, 
1936. 

(3)  Gaston:  August  8,  1917  - 

Married  Creigh  Evalee  Fratt  (January  18,  1923  -  ) 
on  January  15,  1944. 

Children : 

(a)  David  Gaston:  November  4,  1946. 

(b)  Creigh  Evalee:  March  10,  1949. 

(c)  Adelaide  Lee:  April  9,  1952. 
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COTTON  MILLS  COME  TO  CHESTER 


The  Fifth  Generation 

Arthur  Lee  Gaston,^  only  son  of  Chalmers  and  Ade¬ 
laide  Lee  Gaston,  was  born  at  the  family  residence  on  Saluda 
Street,  Chester,  S.  C.,  on  August  14,  1876.  The  name  “Arthur'' 
was  a  favorite  of  his  mother,  it  had  no  family  significance.^ 

He  was  born  the  year  the  Red  Shirts  rode  and  Wade  Hamp¬ 
ton  was  elected  Governor  of  South  Carolina.  The  State  was 
freed  from  Carpet-baggers  and  Scalawags  and  restored  to  her 
own  people.  A  new  era  had  opened,  but  prosperity  comparable 
to  that  of  the  ante-bellum  period  was  slow  in  returning. 

Throughout  his  youth,  Chester  remained  no  more  than  a 
village,  inhabited  by  trades  people,  professional  people,  and  a 
few  landowners  who  let  out  their  farms  on  shares.  His  youth 
was  typical  of  small  town  life:  school,  church,  and  some  time 
off  for  recreation  and  for  getting  in  and  out  of  trouble. 

He  played  in  the  branch  in  Mobley’s  pasture  and  fished 
for  minnows,  and  was  entertained  on  occasions  by  his  aged 
friend  Mrs.  Nanny  Mobley,  in  the  big  brick  house  across  the 
street,  for  breakfasts  of  buckwheat  cakes  and  melted  butter.  He 
once  engaged  in  cock-fighting  with  Jim  Foster,  son  of  Laura  at 
Aunt  Margaret  Gaston’s,  and  received  a  sound  whipping  from 
his  mother  as  a  result.  One  day,  when  his  parents  were  away, 
he  cut  his  foot  on  a  broken  bottle  so  severely  that  he  might  have 
bled  to  death  had  not  Aunt  Margaret  heard  his  cries  and  stopped 
the  blood  with  soot  from  the  kitchen  stove  pipe.  Dr.  Babcock 
sewed  it  up  (without  anaesthetics)  and  for  weeks  his  father 
had  to  carry  him  upstairs  to  bed.  When  he  was  nine,  his  father 
died;  and  he  experienced  the  shock  of  unaccustomed  loneliness. 
As  he  grew  older,  Mr.  George  Gage  and  Mr.  James  Henry  Rice 
(who  taught  in  Chester)  took  him  on  hunting  trips;  and  he 
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also  hunted  “with  Gene  Gregory  and  Lee  Carter,  stalwart  friends 
from  West  Chester/’^  • 

All  previous  generations  of  Gastons  had  received  their  pre¬ 
college  educations  at  home  and  in  private  academies.  In  1880, 
Chester  established  a  tax-supported  graded  school,^  and  some 
years  later,  Arthur  and  his  sister  Kate  began  their  formal  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  brick  building  on  Academy  Street,  which  was 
Chester’s  first  public  school. 

An  account  of  early  family  travels  is  given  in  the  auto¬ 
biographical  “Record  of  A.  L.  Gaston.” 

“During  the  childhood  and  school  days  of  her  children, 
my  mother  wisely  watched  us  grow  and  kept  us  engaged  in  study 
as  well  as  work  at  home.  She  would  go  to  Sumter  at  Christmas 
time  to  visit  her  mother  and  sisters  so  that  we  grew  up  with  a 
love  for  the  low-country  and  our  Lee  cousins  there.  To  me  it 
was  a  new  and  almost  unreal  experience,  in  the  midst  of  such 
charming  people  who  talked  in  dulcet  tones  so  different  from 
our  own.  The  train  trip  to  Sumter  was  a  day’s  journey  of  risk 
and  delay,  leaving  Chester  at  daylight,  spending  an  all  day 
sojourn  in  Columbia,  either  in  the  depot  or  at  Wright’s  Hotel, 
and  arriving  in  Sumter  after  nightfall  where  there  was  no  snow 
and  where  the  flowers  were  in  bloom  and  the  trees  green.  The 
sand  was  axle  deep  in  all  of  the  roads  leading  into  Sumter. 
However,  the  Chester  roads  of  the  same  period  were  just  as 
deep  in  mud  in  wet  weather. 

“In  the  summertime,  we  visited  the  Torrances  (Uncle  Dick 
and  Aunt  Eliza)  at  their  country  home  near  Huntersville,  N.  C. 
Here  we  had  wonderful  water  melons  daily,  grown  by  ‘Uncle 
John’  Torrance,  which  he  pulled  in  the  cool  of  the  morning 
and  kept  in  the  spring  until  time  to  eat. 

“We  also  went  at  times  to  Bascomville  on  the  narrow 
guagc  railroad  and  thence  by  wagon  to  Grandmother  Gaston’s 
at  Cedar  Shoals.  It  was  a  gala  occasion  to  ride  the  wagon  daily 
to  meet  the  train  for  the  mail  and  then  back  by  moonlight  to 
Cedar  Shoals.  Grandmother  Gaston’s  house  was  on  a  high  hill 
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in  a  grove.  Once  when  we  were  seated  at  the  dinner  table  a 
streak  of  lightning  with  blinding  effect  struck  a  giant  tree  in  the 
yard.  It  was  my  nearest  experience  with  electricity  from  the 
clouds  and  I  never  cared  thereafter  to  hear  of  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin's  kite-flying  experiment.  I  learned  to  ride  horseback,  to 
hunt,  fish  and  swim  on  these  trips  to  the  country  and  have  never 
quite  outgrown  my  respect  for  the  freedom,  independence,  and 
uplift  of  the  country  life."® 

When  Arthur  was  about  ten  years  old,  after  a  spell  of 
sickness,  his  mother  sent  him  for  a  rest  to  the  home  of  the 
Reverend  James  H.  Saye,  retired  pastor  of  Fishing  Creek  church. 
The  Sayes  lived  in  "Oakly  Hall,"  the  old  Gibbes  mansion,  and 
had  for  years  been  intimate  friends  of  the  Gastons.  One  of  the 
few  letters  of  Laddie  Gaston  which  has  been  preserved  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  which  she  wrote  to  her  son: 

Home  Wednesday 

My  dear  Boy, 

Mr.  Saye’s  postal  was  rec'd  on  yesterday.  Thank  him  for  it. 
Suppose  your  arrival  was  not  unexpected  altogether.  I  have  been 
much  worried  over  the  fact  that  I  did  not  put  up  your  overshoes 

and  we  have  had  so  much  rain  since  you  left.  If  Mrs.  Saye  has 

an  old  pair  she  could  lend  you  I  would  be  much  obliged  to  her. 

I  know  you  are  having  a  nice  time  with  those  dear  people.  You 
know  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  ever  comes  a  boy's 
way  to  be  in  the  company  of  good  people,  and  I  hope  you  will 

always  be  ready  to  receive  instruction  from  them.  We  all  miss  you 

very  much.  Kate  feeds  the  chickens  regularly  and  the  cow  gets  milked 
whenever  it  suits  Jim's  [Jim  Foster]  irregular  time  at  night. 
Georgiana  [Jim's  wife]  milks  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Gage  came 
home  yesterday.  He  stopped  in  Montgomery  and  Atlanta  on  his 
way  home  to  see  both  your  Gaston  uncles.  His  hair  is  shaved  as 
close  as  possible,  so  that  you  can  see  his  skull.  He  can  tell  you  about 
his  going  down  in  a  coal  mine  in  Ala.  Mr.  Julius  Carpenter  tells 
me  that  he  can  not  begin  our  work  until  the  last  of  August,  so  I 
expect  you  can  go  on  down  to  see  Aunt  Susan  pretty  soon.  Aunt 
Mary  Lee  is  still  with  us  and  I  hope  will  decide  to  stay  some  time 
longer.  Mary  and  Delia  [Torrance]  will  come  up  next  week. 
Adelaide  says  she  wants  you  to  come  home.  I  hope  you  have 
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gotten  right  well.  If  I  don’t  meet  you  at  the  depot  on  Sat.  g.et 
a  boy  to  bring  your  valise  up.  Perhaps  I  can  get  Will  to  go  for  it. 

He  was  here  yesterday  pulling  up  weeds  and  grass.  The  pen  I  am 
using  is  so  very  blunt  that  my  letter  looks  very  badly,  but 
however  let  Mrs.  Saye  read  it.  I  send  my  best  love  to  her  and  Mr. 

Saye,  and  regards  to  Mr.  Jim.  If  you  want  to  write,  I  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you.  You  must  go  to  see  the  Lewis  boys,  and 
ask  them  to  come  to  see  you. 

Be  a  dear  good  boy, 

Yr.  loving 

Mother® 

“At  Other  times,”  wrote  Arthur  Gaston,  “we  cooled  off  by 
going  to  the  mountains.  Probably  the  first  of  these  trips  was  to 
Blowing  Rock,  being  a  day’s  train  travel  to  Lenoir,  via  the 
narrow  guage,  then  by  hack  drawn  by  two  or  four  horses  up 
the  steep  mountain  road.  My  father  was  with  us.  Mr.  J.  Harvey 
Smith  and  his  family  were  in  the  party.  We  boarded  with  Mr. 
Estes  [later  the  Snyder  estate]  whose  home  was  on  the  lake  which 
we  crossed  on  a  wooden  roadway  and  which  was  full  of  speckled 
trout.  The  mountains  were  grand,  impressive  and  almost  terrible. 

“Catawba  Springs,  near  Hickory,  N.  C.,  was  also  a  favorite 
resort  for  the  mineral  water,  and  later  my  mother  combined  the 
attractions  of  mountains  and  mineral  waters  by  summering  at 
Waynesville,  N.  C.,  at  the  home  of  the  Love  family.  Here  we  had 
access  to  the  sulphur  spring  water.  We  subsequently  stayed  with 
the  Killian  family.  We  never  went  to  so-called  fashionable 
resorts  or  hotels  for  social  gaities  but  enjoyed  the  company  of 
substantial  people  and  friends. 

“Life  at  home  was  enlivened  by  visits  from  the  kin  who 
came  from  Sumter  or  from  my  father’s  family  who  resided  in 
Montgomery,  in  Atlanta,  in  North  Carolina  or  elsewhere.  Once 
when  Aunt  Mary  and  Aunt  Sally  Lee  were  visiting  us  in  the 
summer  of  1886,  we  were  enjoying  a  quiet  evening  at  home 
when  suddenly  and  to  my  great  consternation  the  house  began 
to  shake  and  tremble  amid  a  deafening  roar.  It  was  the  earth- 
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quake  of  1886,  which  damaged  Charleston  and  shook  the  entire 
state. 

“My  mother  and  all  three  of  her  children  spent  Christmas 
in  1892  at  Aunt  Lizzie  Dick's  in  Charleston.  I  was  greatly 
impressed  with  the  Citadel  and  the  cadets  and  their  dress  drills. 
I  also  became  interested  in  the  ships  in  the  harbor.  The  White 
Squadron  of  warships  was  there  and  I  spent  a  day  on  board  one 
of  the  vessels.  I  failed  to  return  on  the  sightseeing  boat  and  was 
brought  to  shore  by  the  sailors  in  a  rowboat. 

“In  the  summer  of  1893,  I  left  with  a  party  of  Chester 
people  for  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago.  There  were  twenty  in 
the  party.  I  wrote  a  postcard  to  my  mother  from  the  Fair 
Grounds,  where  the  mail  was  displayed  in  a  railroad  mail  car, 
urging  her  to  come,  and  was  greatly  rejoiced  when  I  heard  from 
her  saying  that  she  and  Kate  were  on  the  way.  Adelaide  was 
left  at  home  in  care  of  Mrs.  Patterson. 

“I  finished  Chester  High  School  in  1892  (the  first  class 
to  graduate  in  the  new  building  on  College  Street)  and  during 
that  summer  worked  as  a  scratch  foreman  or  time  keeper  at  the 
Eureka  Mill.  The  first  building,  engine  room  and  smoke  stack 
were  then  being  erected.  I  took  many  a  mid-day  nap  atop  the 
smoke  stack.  My  mother  gave  me  breakfast  at  daybreak  and  sent 
a  hot  dinner  to  me  at  2  o’clock,  as  I  was  not  accustomed  to  a 
12  o’clock  meal  when  the  laborers  were  off.  My  pay  at  the 
Eureka  was  one  dollar  a  day  so  I  had  a  fat  pay  envelope  each 
week  to  turn  over  to  my  mother.  I  got  the  job  by  my  own  efforts 
from  John  W.  Dunnovant  who  was  the  President  of  the  Mill. 

“The  cotton  mill  business  was  in  its  infancy  in  the  South. 
The  Springstein  Mill  was  the  first  built  in  Chester  and  was 
known  as  the  Chester  Gingham  Mfg.  Co.  It  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  full  of  cloth,  with  little  or  no  insurance  while  Dr.  W.  S. 
Gregg,  a  shoe  merchant,  was  President.  The  Chester  people 
rallied  to  the  rescue.  Rev.  George  W.  Summey  preached  a  sermon 
at  Purity  Presbyterian  Church  on  rebuilding  it,  that  it  might 
‘arise  Phoenix-like  from  the  ashes  of  the  old.'  The  capital  stock 
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of  the  Eureka,  then  known  as  the  Catawba  Mfg.  Co.,  a  yarn 
mill,  was  also  subscribed.  Both  were  built  as  an  evidence  of  the 
public  spirit  of  the  people  of  Chester. 

“The  Catawba,  although  a  separate  corporation  and  fully 
solvent,  sold  yarn  on  credit  to  the  Gingham  Mill,  suffering  from 
the  fire  loss.  Both  mills  became  involved  financially.  D.  A. 
Tompkins,  a  mill  magnate  of  Charlotte,  was  put  in  charge,  and 
the  wreck  became  complete.  At  the  bankruptcy  sales,  the  mills 
were  bought  by  Col.  Leroy  Springs,  who  successfully  owned  and 
operated  them.  So  it  was  that  cotton  manufacture  in  Chester 
was  a  great  adventure  at  the  beginning. 

“Capt.  J.  L.  Agurs  was  a  large  stock  holder  here  and  in 
other  Piedmont  mills,  especially  those  controlled  by  James  L. 
Orr,  the  ‘Giant  of  the  Piedmont,’  who  had  been  Solicitor  of  the 
Anderson  circuit  at  the  same  time  that  my  father  was  Solicitor. 
Capt.  Agurs  was  the  step-father  of  John  Dunnovant.  He  was 
head  of  Wylie  and  Agurs,  the  largest  department  store  in  this 
part  of  the  State,  and  also  of  the  Exchange  Bank.  Together  with 
Joseph  Wylie,  another  capitalist,  they  ran  the  business  affairs  of 
town  and  county.”’’ 

Arthur  entered  the  Sophomore  class  of  Davidson  College 
in  the  fall  of  1893.  The  Presbyterian  institution  was  the  Alma 
Mater  of  several  of  his  Howze  and  Torrance  cousins,  and,  before 
the  War,  his  grandfather  Gaston  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  (but  did  not  serve.)®  During  the  1890’s,  the 
State  University  at  Columbia  had  fallen  on  evil  times.  The  mov¬ 
ing  spirit  at  Davidson  was  Professor  Henry  Louis  Smith,  then 
vice-president,  who  was  a  frequent  visitor  in  Laddie  Gaston’s 
home.®  Arthur  joined  the  Kappa  Alpha  fraternity,  the  favorite 
of  “unreconstructed  Southerners,”  and  engaged  in  the  social  and 
literary  activities  of  the  College.^®  His  mother  died  at  the  end  of 
his  Junior  year. 

At  the  time  of  their  mother’s  death,  Arthur  was  in  his  nine¬ 
teenth  year,  Kate  in  her  seventeenth,  and  Adelaide  in  her  tenth. 
Their  father’s  unmarried  sister,  Mary  B.  Gaston,  was  then 
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making  her  home  with  her  brother  Brown  and  his  family  in 
Montgomery.  She  removed  to  Chester  to  take  care  of  her  orphaned 
nieces  and  nephew.  Aunt  Mary  had  lived  through  the  tragic 
years  of  the  War  between  the  States,  had  faithfully  attended 
her  widowed  mother  for  over  twenty  years,  and  had  held  the 
Cedar  Shoals  plantation  together  through  Reconstruction  and 
declining  fortunes.  She  had  assisted  in  burying  her  parents,  her 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  in  bringing  into  the  world  and  rearing 
numerous  nieces  and  nephews.  When  she  took  over  the  household 
of  her  brother  Chalmers’  children,  she  was  fifty-four  years  old, 
a  lady  of  exceptional  mental  abilities,  positive  convictions,  and 
great  love  for  her  family.  In  the  fall  of  1895,  Arthur  returned 
to  Davidson  College  for  his  final  year  and  obtained  his  A.B. 
degree  at  Commencement  in  1896.  Kate  spent  the  year  at 
Converse  College,  which  she  entered  as  a  Sophomore,  and  made 
a  splendid  record, but  was  prevented  by  ill  health  from  return¬ 
ing.  Aunt  Mary  kept  house  in  Chester  for  young  Adelaide. 

The  year  following,  Arthur  studied  law  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  pursuing  simultaneously  advanced  courses  in  logic, 
philosophy,  history,  and  English  literature.  Aunt  Mary  enjoyed 
travelling  and  took  Kate  and  Adelaide  to  be  with  Arthur  in 
Charlottesville  for  the  summer  of  1897.  On  his  return  to  Chester, 
Arthur  completed  his  legal  studies  in  the  office  of  George  W. 
Gage,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  December  17,  1897.^^ 

Of  Mr.  Gage,  who  became  a  South  Carolina  Circuit  Judge 
in  1898  and  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  in  1914,^^  Arthur  wrote: 
'‘My  association  with  him  was  most  intimate.  He  was  more  than 
an  elder  brother  to  me.  He  was  my  mother’s  legal  adviser,  and 
like  a  father  to  my  two  younger  sisters.  Our  home  was  gladdened 
by  his  visits. 

It  was  during  the  1880’s  and  1890’s  that  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Massachusetts  Gastons  renewed  an  intimacy  which  had 
been  in  abeyance  since  the  relatives  emigrated  from  North  Ireland 
before  the  Revolution.  The  reunion  began,  as  much  history  did, 
with  Daniel  Greene  Stinson.  When  he  read  that  the  Democratic 
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Governor  of  Massachusetts  was  a  William  Gaston,  he  wrote  to 
him  for  Gaston  genealogy.  The  Governor’s  lady  (a  Beecher  of 
the  Henry  Ward  family)  replied,  and  as  Mr.  Stinson  had  trouble 
with  his  right  hand,  he  got  Lucius  Gaston’s  widow  to  write  for 
him.  Whereupon,  “Cousin  Louise’’  and  “Cousin  Margaret’’ 
became  regular  correspondents  and  firm  friends.  Margaret  Gaston 
sent  the  Boston  Gastons  an  invitation  to  her  daughter  Janie’s 
wedding  to  George  Gage,  and  the  next  year  her  Northern  rela¬ 
tives  invited  her  to  spend  the  summer  at  their  seaside  cottage  at 
Swampscott,  Massachusetts. 

So  congenial  were  Massachusetts  Beechers  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Hemphills  that  the  visit  was  many  times  repeated.  One 
summer  Aunt  Mary  Gaston,  often  mentioned  by  her  sister-in- 
law,  was  invited  also.  The  Governor’s  widow  and  daughter 
Sadie  visited  in  Chester  in  the  winter  of  ’86  and  were  entertained 
by  “Cousin  Margaret’’  and  “Cousin  Laddie’’  with  South  Caro¬ 
lina  hospitality.  In  1892,  the  Governor’s  son  William  A.  Gaston 
and  his  bride.  May  Davidson  Lockwood,  paid  a  brief  visit  in 
Chester,  and  in  1897  Kate  Gaston  spent  the  first  of  several 
summers  in  Boston  and  North  Haven. 

During  the  preceding  forty  years,  the  economic  fortunes  of 
the  Southern  and  Northern  Gastons  had  been  almost  completely 
reversed.  The  South  Carolinians  owned  no  mansions,  no  slaves, 
and  no  landed  estates  in  the  1890’s.  By  then  “Cousin  Will,’’^®  a 
banker  in  Boston,  was  many  times  a  millionaire.  No  Southern 
hospitality  could  have  exceeded  his  to  his  South  Carolina  kin. 
He  was  proud  of  his  Rebel  relatives  and  hung  a  portrait  of  Judge 
William  Gaston  of  North  Carolina  beside  that  of  his  father  the 
Governor  and  of  Gaston  de  Foix  of  France  in  his  elaborate 
summer  home  in  Barre. 

Arthur  Gaston  had  practiced  law  in  Chester  only  a  few 
months  when  the  Spanish  American  War  broke  out.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  volunteered  as  First  Lieutenant  in  the  1st  S.  C.  Regiment, 
and  was  active  in  recruiting.  Over  fifty  years  later,  Mr.  J.  E. 
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McDonald,  a  fellow  attorney  and  a  distant  cousin,  vividly 
recalled  the  impression  he  made: 

The  first  time  that  I  ever  saw  Mr.  Gaston  was  the  year  1898. 

He  came  to  Winnsboro.  As  I  recall,  I  was  a  very  small  boy  at 
the  time,  but  I  was  very  much  impressed  by  his  appearance.  It 
was  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  he  and  a 
few  other  gentlemen  came  to  Winnsboro.  I  remember  Mr.  Gaston 
distinctly  although  I  never  had  seen  him  before  and  never  had 
heard  of  him.  He  was  then  22  years  of  age  and  a  first  lieutenant  in 
the  First  South  Carolina  Volunteers  Infantry.  He  was  getting 
volunteers  to  join  at  Winnsboro,  and  I  am  sure  he  must  have  stayed 
two  or  three  days,  but  I  was  present  when  some  of  the  volunteers 
were  leaving,  and  I  remember  Mr,  Gaston  and  the  fine  impression 
he  made  in  his  uniform,  I  was  very  much  impressed  by  his  erect 
attitude  and  soldierly  bearing. 

Arthur’s  career  at  arms  was  cut  short  by  illness.  In  camp 
at  Chattanooga  he  contracted  typhoid  fever,  which  took  a  larger 
toll  of  American  lives  than  Spanish  bullets,  and  was  sent  home 
to  Chester.  Aunt  Mary  was  away  and  he  was  taken  to  the  home 
of  his  Aunt  Margaret  Hemphill  Gaston  (with  whom  George 
and  Janie  Gaston  Gage  resided).  It  was  a  home  always  open  to 
the  sick,  the  homeless,  and  the  needy.  Aunt  Mary  returned, 
moved  up  to  the  Gages,  and  nursed  him  through  the  fever  for 
some  six  weeks.  The  ice-tub  treatment  was  then  considered 
beneficial  in  such  cases,  and  though  plunged  frequently  into 
freezing  water,  Arthur  managed  to  survive.^® 

When  Mr.  Gage  became  Circuit  Judge  in  1898,  he  turned 
over  his  fine  law  practice  to  his  wife’s  young  cousin.  With  Mr. 
Robert  B.  Caldwell,  Arthur  established  the  legal  firm  of  Caldwell 
^  Gaston.  In  1900,  he  was  elected  to  the  South  Carolina  House 
of  Representatives  (as  had  been  his  great-grandfather  Joseph 
seventy  years  before)  and  was  re-elected  for  two  more  consecu¬ 
tive  terms  of  two  years  each.  While  in  the  Legislature,  he  served 
continuously  as  a  member  of  the  judiciary  committee  of  that 
body.^®  Such  service  to  the  State  entailed  a  considerable  sacrifice 
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on  the  part  of  a  successful  young  attorney,  for  membership  in 
the  House  was  not  a  lucrative  office. 

Kate  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  get  married.  Somewhat 
to  the  chagrin  of  the  Boston  kin,  with  whom  she  was  very 
popular,  she  had  declined  their  offers  of  assistance  to  "marry 
well"  in  Massachusetts.  Instead,  she  married  Zeb  Vance  David¬ 
son,  of  an  excellent  Mecklenburg,  N.  C.,  family  in  considerably 
reduced  circumstances.  The  ceremony  was  performed  quietly, 
and  without  Aunt  Mary’s  approval,  at  the  Gaston  residence  on 
Saluda  Street,  on  June  12,  1901.  The  groom  was  employed  by 
the  C.  and  N.W.  Railroad  and  obtained  the  private  car  of  the 
railway  president  to  take  his  bride  to  Blowing  Rock  for  a  honey¬ 
moon.  They  resided  thereafter  in  Chester.^® 

It  was  at  a  dance  in  Chester  that  Arthur  first  met  Virginia 
Aiken  of  Greenwood,  S.  C.  Virginia  had  come  on  a  visit  to  the 
home  of  Augustus  and  Mayme  Aiken,  her  uncle  and  aunt.  Arthur, 
along  with  every  other  gentleman  who  met  the  Aiken’s  niece  was 
immediately  conquered,  for  Virginia  was  a  great  beauty.  She  was 
tall,  five  feet  eight,  and  queenly,  but  completely  natural  and  by 
nature  of  much  grace  and  gentleness.  Her  eyes  were  brown,  her 
skin  like  alabaster  with  a  cream  texture,  and  her  hair  a  golden 
chestnut,  so  long  that  it  reached  to  her  waist,  though  she  wore  it, 
as  was  then  the  fashion,  high  on  her  head. 

Virginia  had  been  gently  bred,  but  the  great  wealth  of 
the  Aikens  belonged  to  the  ante-bellum  period.  She  was  born  on 
February  10,  1881,  at  "Edgewood,"  the  plantation  of  her  father 
David  Aiken,  in  Abbeville  (later  Greenwood)  County.  Her 
father  moved  to  the  village  of  Coronaca,  in  the  same  county,  to 
engage  in  merchandizing  when  she  was  small.  She  attended  the 
South  Carolina  College  for  Women,  a  conservative  Presbyterian 
institution  in  Columbia,  from  1896  to  1899,  but  left  without 
completing  her  course  because  of  the  financial  reverses  of  her 
father.  The  family  had  then  moved  to  Greenwood  and  insisted 
that  she  finish  her  education,  but  she  was  unwilling  to  accept 
the  sacrifices  of  her  parents.  She  taught  the  second  grade  in  the 
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Greenwood  school  for  some  two  years  but  was  forced  to  resign  on 
account  of  her  health. 

Not  only  was  Virginia  Aiken  exceptionally  beautiful,  she 
was  also  exceptionally  gifted.  Her  social  popularity  did  not  pre¬ 
clude  the  acquisition  of  accomplishments  both  useful  and  orna¬ 
mental.  She  sang,  played  the  piano  and  the  guitar,  sewed  expertly, 
and  could  decorate  a  room  from  floor  to  ceiling.  According  to  her 
sisters,  she  could  even  milk  a  cow.  She  graced  a  ball  room  and  sat 
a  side  saddle  with  equal  elegance.  The  hard  fortunes  of  the  1890's 
she  bore  with  the  fortitude  of  the  true  gentlewoman. 

Since  the  early  ante-bellum  period,  the  Aikens  had  been 
one  of  South  Carolina’s  most  prominent  families.  They  were 
comparatively  late  in  coming  from  the  old  world  to  the  new,  but 
soon  established  themselves  amongst  the  plantation  gentry  of  the 
Palmetto  State.  David  Aiken  (1788-1860)  was  brought  by 
his  mother  from  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  to  Charleston,  when 
about  ten  years  of  age  to  join  his  older  brother  William.  He 
subsequently  moved  to  Fairfield  District,  married  Nancy  Kerr,  like 
himself  a  native  of  County  Antrim,  and  prospered.  Though  he 
had  the  advantage  of  only  two  years  schooling,  by  the  time  of  the 
War  between  the  States,  he  was  owner  of  over  250  slaves  and  of 
a  mansion  in  Winnsboro  as  fine  as  any  in  the  up-country. 

David’s  brother  William  became  an  early  railroad  president, 
and  the  town  of  Aiken,  S.  C.,  was  named  in  his  honor.  William’s 
son  and  namesake  was  Governor  of  South  Carolina  and  one  of 
the  largest  slave  owners  in  the  entire  South. As  planters  in 
their  State,  the  Aikens  had  as  rivals  only  such  families  as  the 
Heywards,  the  Allstons,  the  Blakes,  and  the  Wards. 

David  Aiken’s  son,  D.  Wyatt  Aiken  (1828-1887)  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  College  of  South  Carolina  in  1849.  His  first  wife 
was  Miss  Mattie  Gaillard  of  Winnsboro,  whom  he  married  on 
April  27,  1852,  and  who  died  there  on  May  10,  1855.  On 
January  27,  1857,  he  married  Virginia  Carolina  Smith  of  “Stony 
Point,’’  Abbeville  District.  The  Census  of  1860  lists  him  as 
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owner  of  forty  slaves  in  that  District.  He  served  as  Colonel  in 
the  Confederate  Army  and  was  severely  wounded.  One  brother 
was  killed  in  the  War.  After  the  War,  he  purchased  the  “Stony 
Point”  property  from  his  wife’s  people  and  devoted  himself  to 
agriculture.  During  Reconstruction,  he  became  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  restoration  of  South  Carolina.  He  worked  with  the  Red 
Shirts  for  Hampton,  and  on  the  Hampton  ticket  was  elected  to 
Congress.  There,  in  1880,  he  introduced  the  bill  which  eventually 
gave  Cabinet  rank  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  edited 
the  Rural  Carolinian,  a  farm  periodical,  and  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  he  was  one  of  the  agricultural  leaders  of  the  South. 

The  oldest  son  of  Col.  D.  Wyatt  and  Virginia  Smith  Aiken 
was  David,  born  November  4,  1857.  After  the  War  he  attended 
the  Carolina  Military  Institute  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  for  two  years 
but  was  unable  to  go  to  college  because  needed  on  the  farm.^^  His 
father  gave  him  “Edgewood”  plantation,  and  he  married  Annie, 
daughter  of  Col.  Francis  C.  Connor,  former  President  of  the 
Masonic  Female  College  at  Cokesbury,  on  November  12,  1878. 
He  later  removed  to  Coronaca  and  became  a  merchant  in  addition 
to  his  farming  interests.  To  him  and  his  wife  were  born  four 
daughters  of  exceptional  attractiveness:  Frances,  Virginia,  Annie, 
and  Rebecca.^”  They  were  a  devoted  family  and  Annie  remembers 
that  when  Virginia’s  rare  beauty  became  apparent  the  others  were 
forbidden  by  their  father  ever  to  mention  it  in  her  presence,  though 
all  were  proud  of  their  lovely  sister.  David  Aiken  moved  from 
Coronaca  to  Greenwood  and  died  on  November  19,  1901,  from 
hemorrhagic  fever  at  the  age  of  forty-four.  He  had  served  as 
both  deacon  and  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church^®  and  his  obi¬ 
tuarist  wrote:  “The  writer  has  learned  to  love  him  for  his  cour¬ 
age,  his  manliness,  his  devotion  to  his  friends,  his  absolutely  fear¬ 
less  facing  of  what  he  esteemed  wrong,  his  tender  affection  for  his 
wife  and  daughters.”  “He  was  a  successful  merchant  and  farmer 
and  one  of  Greenwood’s  most  popular  and  foremost  citizens.”"® 

Mrs.  Annie  Aiken  (1859-1940)  survived  her  husband 
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nearly  forty  years  and  devoted  herself  to  the  rearing  of  her  four 
daughters.  She  was  a  lady  of  handsome  appearance  and  remark¬ 
ably  good  sense.  Her  son-in-law  Arthur  L.  Gaston  wrote  of 
her:  “At  the  home  of  Mrs.  Aiken  dwelt  peace  and  happiness, 
despite  the  bereavement  due  to  the  death  of  her  husband  in  the 
prime  of  his  life.  She  and  her  four  daughters  always  extended  a 
gracious  hospitality  to  their  friends  and  kinspeople.  They  were 
one  in  love  and  constant  affection  for  one  another.  Mrs.  Aiken 
was  a  blessing  to  her  sons-in-law."^® 

The  wedding  of  Virginia  Carolina  Aiken  and  Arthur  Lee 
Gaston  took  place  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Greenwood  on 
December  3,  1902.  The  lengthy  newspaper  accounts  described  it 
as  a  “notable  social  event"  and  “unusually  elaborate"  and 
Virginia  as  “recognized  as  one  of  Carolina's  fairest  daughters."®^ 
There  could  not  have  been  a  handsomer  groom  to  enhance  her 
alabaster  beauty.  Arthur  was  six  feet  two,  blue  eyes,  brown  hair 
and  every  inch  a  soldier  in  bearing. 

Twenty-four  attendants  stood  up  with  the  bride  and  groom. 
The  Hon.  T.  Yancey  Williams  of  Lancaster  was  best  man,  Miss 
Fannie  Aiken  maid  of  honor,  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Aiken  of  Chester 
matron  of  honor.  The  Reverend  W.  G.  Neville,  Virginia's  uncle, 
and  the  Reverend  R.  H.  Nall,  her  pastor,  performed  the  cere¬ 
mony.  The  bride's  “white  Sappho  satin  with  pearl  trimming" 
and  “veil  caught  in  her  hair  with  a  magnificent  diamond  brooch" 
(the  groom's  gift)  were  the  products  of  the  famous  “Miss  Bess" 
(Mrs.  E.  A.  Reynolds)  of  Greenwood. Virginia's  uncle,  the 
Hon.  Wyatt  Aiken, gave  her  away  and  following  the  cere¬ 
mony  a  reception  was  held  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  mother. 

Virginia  returned  from  her  New  York  wedding  trip  to  the 
handsomest  home  in  Chester.  Arthur  had  had  his  father's  house 
completely  remodelled  and  enlarged.  His  architect  introduced  the 
Corinthian  classicism  of  the  University  of  Virginia  to  the  town 
of  Chester.  The  Grecian  columns  were  uniquely  grouped  on  the 
side  rather  than  extended  across  the  front.  More  practical,  but 
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hardly  less  rare  in  Chester,  were  the  additions  of  electricity,  inside 
plumbing,  and  a  telephone. ‘'Arthur  Gaston’s  Residence 
(Town)"  was  listed  in  Historic  Houses  of  South  Cacolina.^^ 

The  town  received  Virginia  cordially.  Her  sister-in-law  Kate 
Davidson  lived  next  door.  Adelaide  Gaston  and  Annie  Aiken 
came  for  Christmas  from  the  South  Carolina  College  for  Women 
in  Columbia. And  there  was  much  entertaining  by  the  Aikens, 
the  Gages,  the  McLures,  and  other  relatives  and  friends. 

Virginia  Aiken  had  been  in  uncertain  health  and  strength 
during  the  year  before  her  marriage  to  Arthur  Gaston.  At  one 
time,  Mrs.  Aiken  had  advised  them  to  postpone  the  wedding,  but 
they  did  not  want  to  wait  and  the  approval  of  the  physicians  had 
been  obtained.  Virginia’s  health  appeared  to  improve  during  the 
first  happy  year.  A  baby  was  expected  in  September  and  she 
joined  in  the  summer-time  family  custom  and  went  with  Aunt 
Mary  and  Adelaide  to  Waynesville  for  the  benefit  of  the  mountain 
air. 

One  afternoon  while  walking  through  a  mountain  pasture, 
Virginia  and  Adelaide  were  set  upon  by  an  ill-tempered  bull  and 
forced  to  jump  a  fence.  That  night,  August  21,  1903,  David 
Aiken  Gaston  was  born  prematurely  in  Waynesville.  Aunt  Mary 
was  adequate  for  any  emergency  but  the  proud  father  and  Grand¬ 
mother  Aiken  soon  arrived  to  take  charge. 

When  David  was  a  baby  his  mother  once  took  him  to 
Columbia  where  his  father  was  serving  in  the  legislature.  Virginia 
decided  to  have  a  picture  made  of  her  handsome  son  by  one  of 
the  capital’s  best  photographers.  The  photographer  on  seeing 
the  two  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  young  mother’s  beauty 
that  he  insisted  on  posing  them  as  madonna  and  child.  And  the 
loveliest  of  the  many  beautiful  photographs  of  Virginia  was  the 
result.^® 

Arthur  Gaston’s  marriage  to  Virginia  Aiken  was  indirectly 
responsible  for  the  third  wedding  in  the  family.  An  accident  to 
little  David,  who  was  visiting  his  grandmother  in  Greenwood, 
brought  his  young  Aunt  Adelaide  over  to  fetch  him  home.  While 
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there  she  met  David  Jennings,  whose  mother  was  a  friend  of  Mrs. 
Aiken.  The  Jennings  were  originally  from  Charleston  but  were 
living  at  the  time  in  Greenwood,  David  having  recently  graduated 
from  Clemson  College.  The  courtship  was  not  lengthy.  Mr. 
Jennings  was  a  gentleman  who  succeeded  in  all  he  undertook, — 
becoming  eventually  an  outstanding  industrialist,^^  as  generous 
as  he  was  successful. 

Adelaide  Chalmers  Gaston  and  David  Jennings  were  married 
at  the  home  of  Judge  George  W.  Gage  in  Chester  on  September 
25,  1907.  It  was  a  tableau  wedding,  charmingly  staged,  and, 
according  to  the  bride’s  recollection,  unduly  warm.  Adelaide 
wore’ white  and  the  Gage  girls  and  Annie  Aiken  were  among  the 
attendants.  Greenville,  S.  C.,  was  the  first  home  of  the  Jennings 
and  the  birthplace  of  their  three  children.^® 

The  tragedy  of  Virginia’s  declining  health  need  only  be 
mentioned  here.  All  of  Chester  mourned  the  heartrending  fate  pf 
the  young  family,  with  so  much  beauty  as  their  portion  and  so 
brief  a  life  together.  The  ablest  specialists  in  Columbia,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  elsewhere  were  tried,  but  to  no  avail.  Arthur  willing¬ 
ly  sold  his  fine  home  to  bear  the  expenses.  Virginia  Aiken  Gaston 
died  on  October  6,  1907,  in  her  twenty-seventh  year.  She  was 
buried  beside  Arthur’s  parents  in  Evergreen  Cemetery  in  Chester. 

Aunt  Mary  Gaston  was  again  called  upon  to  assist  in  the 
rearing  of  her  family.  Though  sixty-six  years  of  age,  she  was 
still  strong  in  mind  and  body.  With  the  usual  complement  of 
black  domestics,  she  moved  into  Arthur’s  small  home  on  Foote 
Street  to  take  care  of  her  nephew’s  motherless  son.  During  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  illness.  Aunt  Mary  had  lived  with  Kate,  the  old  lady’s 
temperament  not  being  of  a  quality  beneficial  to  nervous  dis¬ 
orders.  David  Aiken  was  the  fifth  generation  of  her  family  whom 
Mary  Buford  Gaston  had  intimately  known,  beginning  with  her 
own  grandmother,  Jane  Brown  Gaston  of  the  Revolution,  who 
had  lived  until  Mary  was  grown.  It  was  not  altogether  illogical 
that  one  of  Kate’s  small  sons  had  once  asked  his  mother  if  God 
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made  Aunt  Mary  or  if  Aunt  Mary  made  God. 

After  two  and  a  half  years,  Arthur  Gaston  married  again. 
His  second  wife  was  Edith  Byrd  Smith,  daughter  of  Col.  J. 
Rice  and  Edith  Shepard  Smith  of  Virginia.  She  was  born  on 
December  20,  1885,  at  Berryville,  Va.,  and  educated,  as  were 
her  sisters  Bessie,  Sadie,  and  Rebecca,  at  Converse  College,  in 
Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  from  which  she  graduated  in  1905.^^  She 
was  married  to  Arthur  Gaston  on  April  20,  1910,  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  her  own 
denomination. 

On  Christmas  day,  1912,  Sara  Elizabeth  Gaston  was  born 
in  Chester.  Her  affectionate  mother  lived  for  only  a  year-  after 
her  birth.  Arthur  Gaston’s  second  wife  died  of  appendicitis  in 
Chester  on  January  1,  1914.  How  great  was  her  loss  could  only 
be  appreciated  by  those  who  had  known  her  intimately.  She 
was  always  called  “Dolly,”  and  when  her  sister-in-law,  Kate 
Gaston  Davidson,  was  asked  for  a  sketch  for  the  family  record, 
she  wrote: 

“Dolly”  seemed  to  suit  Dolly,  so  endearing,  gentle,  and 
sweet. 

I  still  often  hear  Dolly’s  disposition  and  her  smile  lovingly 
remembered.  The  former  so  gracious  that  she  was  an  especial 
favorite  with  the  very  young  and  the  very  old  —  extremes  hard  to 
please  and  impossible  to  fool!  As  for  her  lovely  smile,  it  began 
on  the  inside  and  gradually  showed  in  her  eyes  and  on  her  lips; 
you’ve  heard:  “a  smile  lit  her  face,”  well,  Dolly’s  was  of  that  radiant 
kind. 

She  was  devoted  to  her  family,  both  born  and  acquired.  I 
can’t  remember  that  she  ever  said  “in-law,”  it  was  always  “uncle,” 
“aunt,”  “cousin”  to  a  large  Gaston,  Lee  and  Aiken  connection. 
David  called  her  “Dolly”  and  they  were  devoted  to  each  other:  she 
took  the  greatest  interest  in  buying  his  clothes  —  his  legs  were 
pretty  long  even  then  and  had  to  have  careful  fitting  —  and  selecting 
his  Christmas  “surprises”  gave  her  the  keenest  delight. 

How  considerate  she  was  of  Aunt  Mary,  always  knowing 
exactly  which  slice  of  ham  and  which  piece  of  cake  the  old  lady 
liked!  (In  fact,  so  sweet  was  Dolly  to  all  old  ladies  that  only  the 
other  day  little  blind-and-deaf  “Aunt  Janie”  Stringfellow  told  me 
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when  she  got  to  Heaven  Dolly  would  be  one  of  the  first  she'd  look 
for,  because  “Dolly  was  always  such  an  angel.'') 

There  was  never  a  happier  little  mother  than  Dolly.  We  teased 
her  about  the  many  and  exquisite  stitches  she  put  into  Sara's  little 
clothes  but  when  she'd  finally  put  Sara  into  the  clothes  —  perhaps 
after  long  and  patient  struggles!  —  we  had  to  admit  the  final  result 
of  lovely  dress  and  adorable  Sara  was  sufficient  to  account  for  even 
Dolly's  adoring  smile  as  she  walked  beside  that  baby-carriage  1^2 

Sometime  after  Dolly’s  death,  Arthur  moved  in  with  her 
sister  Sadie  and  Sadie’s  husband,  Edwin  P.  Calhoun,  in  Chester. 
Sara  always  called  her  aunt  “Mother”  and  lived  with  her  until 
her  own  marriage.  Aunt  Mary  took  David  back  to  Kate’s  and 
he  was  reared  with  his  Davidson  first  cousins,  under  Aunt 
Mary’s  watchful  supervision. 

Disappointments  and  heart-breaks  such  as  those  encountered 
by  Arthur  Gaston  would  have  embittered  any  but  a  man  of  the 
strongest  character  and  religious  faith.  These  he  possessed,  and 
with  the  same  courageous  spirit,  he  bore  his  responsibilities  in 
church,  state,  and  civic  affairs  with  credit  to  them  and  honor  to 
his  name  and  family. 

Early  in  life  he  made  a  profession  of  religious  faith  and 
joined  the  Presbyterian  church  of  his  forebears,  both  of  his 
grandfathers  having  been  ruling  elders.  He  was  made  a  deacon 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six  and  a  ruling  elder  at  the  age  of  forty- 
seven.^^  For  over  thirty  years,  he  taught  the  Men’s  Bible  Class, 
which  was  named  the  “A.  L.  Gaston  Class”  in  his  honor. 

He  was  a  great  lover  of  Chester  and  her  people,  and  it  was 
said  felt  “a  county-wide  pride  in  the  welfare  and  development  of 
the  entire  County  from  the  Catawba  River  to  the  Broad  and  from 
York  County  to  Fairfield. At  the  outset  of  his  legal  career  he 
was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Commercial  Bank  and  the 
Chester  Building  and  Loan  Association.  He  served  as  city  aider- 
man  and  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  three  commissioners  who 
had  charge  of  the  street  paving  about  1920  of  the  public  square 
and  the  streets  leading  therefrom.  He  was  a  charter  member  of 
both  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Rotary  Club  and  was 
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elected  to  the  presidency  of  each.  He  served,  also,  as  president  of 
the  Chester  Bar  Association. 

When  Mr.  R.  B.  Caldwell  gave  up  law  for  banking,  the 
legal  firm  of  Gaston  ^  Hamilton  was  established  by  Arthur 
Gaston  and  David  Hamilton  in  1907.  The  firm  continued  under 
this  name  until  his  son,  David,  became  a  partner  in  1926  when 
it  was  changed  to  Gaston,  Hamilton  ^  Gaston.  As  an  attorney, 
Arthur  Gaston’s  ’‘practice  was  extensive  in  the  state  and  federal 
courts  .  .  .  and  he  appeared  in  many  of  the  leading  cases  which 
were  tried  in  the  Sixth  Circuit,  such  as  the  Rafe  King  case,  the 
Isenhower  case,  and  others.”^®  A  fellow  attorney  of  Chester  said 
of  him:  “As  a  lawyer,  he  was  skilled,  careful,  painstaking,  honest, 
able,  fearless,  ever  zealous  to  see  justice  done  and  to  protect  the 
wronged  and  oppressed.’’^® 

He  did  much  to  promote  the  industrial  progress  of  the  town. 
“He  was  director  of  the  Aragon-Baldwin  Cotton  mills,  and 
attorney  for  many  large  financial  interests  in  the  County,  notably 
Col.  Leroy  Springs’  cotton  mills  and  railroad,  the  Duke  Power 
Company,  the  Republic  Cotton  Mills,  J.  P.  Stevens  and  Co., 
Virginia  Carolina  Chemical  Company  and  other  affiliated  busi¬ 
ness  concerns. 

His  services  to  his  state  were  no  less  important  than  those 
to  his  town  and  county.  During  World  War  I,  although  too  old 
for  a  military  duty,  he  was  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  on  the  staff 
of  Governor  Richard  1.  Manning  and  was  thereafter  known  as 
“Colonel”  until  he  became  a  Judge.  In  1920,  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
South  Carolina  Hospital  from  1928  to  1930.  From  1930  to 
1934,  he  was  again  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  House  of 
Representatives,  and  during  the  latter  term  was  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 

He  became  Judge  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  Circuit  of  South 
Carolina  on  January  17,  1934,  His' family  went  with  him  for 
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the  ceremonies  in  Columbia  and  the  robe  was  placed  upon  his 
shoulders  by  his  daughter  Sara.  During  his  tenure  as  Circuit 
Judge,  he  was  frequently  called  upon  to  sit  with  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  and  was  the  author  of  numerous  opinions. 
Judge  Joseph  R.  Moss,  who  succeeded  him  on  his  retirement, 
wrote:  “As  I  go  around  over  the  state  holding  court,  I  cannot 
help  but  be  impressed  with  what  the  lawyers  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  state  had  to  say  about  him.  They  have  been 
uniform  in  their  praise  not  only  of  his  ability  as  a  trial  judge, 
but  his  uniform  courtesy  not  only  to  the  lawyers,  but  to  laymen 
as  well."^® 

At  the  age  of  seventy-two,  on  August  14,  1948,  Judge 
Gaston  retired  from  the  bench  as  the  law  provided.  A  banquet 
in  his  honor  was  given  by  the  Chester  Bar  Association^®  and 
many  tributes  to  his  abilities  and  integrity  appeared  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  He  was  a  life-long  Southern  Democrat,  conservative  in 
his  economic  and  social  opinions,  as  he  was  in  his  theological 
convictions,  and  always  considerate  and  courteous.  Bad  manners 
were  almost  as  offensive  to  him  as  bad  morals. 

Judge  Gaston’s  chief  interests  outside  of  his  profession  were 
his  family,  his  church,  and  local  history. 

For  his  family,  he  purchased  a  cottage  on  the  strand  at 
Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C.,  where  his  nieces,  nephews  and  in-laws 
were  generously  entertained.  The  cottage,  bought  in  1923  and 
sold  after  his  death,  was  known  as  “Chester  Place"  and  was 
summer  home  for  David  and  Sara  from  their  own  school  days 
to  those  of  their  children. 

In  his  travels  over  the  state  on  the  bench.  Judge  Gaston 
delighted  to  look  up  his  kin  to  the  N-th  degree  in  the  towns 
where  the  courts  were  held.  The  kin,  in  turn,  were  much  flattered 
by  his  attentions  and  vied  with  each  other  in  entertaining  him. 
He  enjoyed  good  conversation  and  a  game  of  bridge  but  cared 
very  little  for  either  tobacco  or  alcoholic  beverages.  Occasionally, 
he  would  resort  to  a  plug  of  tobacco  in  order  to  fight  sleep  during 
a  dull  court  session  but  used  it  on  no  other  occasions. 
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When  his  daughter  Sara  married  Martin  Luther  Banks  in 
1934,  Judge  Gaston  built  for  her  and  her  husband  a  brick 
bungalow  on  York  Street  and  lived  with  them  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  He  was  a  devoted  father  and  his  daughter’s  wishes  were 
usually  his  own.  He  also  spent  much  time  at  “Red  Bank,"  the 
country  home  of  his  son  David,  and  entered  happily  into  the 
numerous  social  gatherings  there. 

The  Judge  was  senior  member^^  of  the  Chester  Assembly, 
organized  in  1948  with  his  daughter-in-law  Reubie  Gaston  as 
first  president.  At  the  Assembly  Balls,  the  daughters  of  the 
members  made  their  formal  debuts,  an  opportunity  they  had 
formerly  enjoyed  only  by  invitations  to  the  assembly  in  Colum¬ 
bia.  Even  in  his  seventies,  the  Judge  enjoyed  a  waltz  with  a 
lively  debutante. 

The  history  of  Chester  had  been  of  interest  to  him  since 
the  days  of  his  youth  when  he  received  much  of  it  at  first  hand 
from  Aunt  Mary.  He  was  called  upon  frequently  for  historical 
addresses  and  wrote  much  for  the  papers. In  his  earlier  years 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  Sons  of  the  Confederate  Veterans 
organization.  In  his  latter  years,  he  was  a  leader  in  the  United 
Veterans  of  the  Spanish  American  War  and  was  elected  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Department  for  South  Carolina  in  1947.^- 

Many  other  honors  were  bestowed  upon  him,  including  the 
Alumni  Citation  for  Accomplishments  in  the  Field  of  Law  by 
his  Alma  Mater,  Davidson  College,  in  1948. 

Arthur  Gaston  had  seen  Chester  change  from  a  mere  court 
center  of  a  county  to  a  small  city  surrounded  by  thriving  cotton 
mills.  He  had  promoted  industrial  prosperity,  but  never  at  the 
expense  of  the  farmer.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  the  Chester  mills 
were  owned  by  Colonel  Elliott  Springs,  in  the  consolidation  of 
which  he  had  acted  as  attorney.  He  had  served,  also,  as  attorney 
for  the  competing  mills  of  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Company  and  the 
Republic  Cotton  Mills  of  Great  Falls.  He  rejoiced  in  the  success 
of  these  enterprises,  and  shared  in  it  to  a  modest  degree.  But  he 
made  no  efforts  to  accumulate  a  large  fortune  for  himself. 
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preferring  his  position  on  the  bench  to  the  rewards  of  manu¬ 
facturer  or  banker. 

Because  of  his  integrity,  his  courteous  manner,  and  his 
eminence  as  judge,  he  was  generally  regarded  for  the  last  decade 
of  his  life  as  “the  first  citizen  of  Chester.” 

He  died  on  the  13  th  of  August,  1951,  lacking  one  day  of 
attaining  his  seventy-fifth  birthday.  He  had  been  ill  for  some 
weeks  in  the  Memorial  Hospital  in  Charlotte.  His  funeral  services 
were  largely  attended  in  Chester  and  he  was  buried  in  his  family 
plot  in  Evergreen  Cemetery.  Editorials  and  obituaries  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  throughout  the  Carolinas  and  in  the  New 
York  Times.^^  Memorial  services  where  held  on  behalf  of  the 
Chester  Bar  Association  by  the  Circuit  Court  in  Chester  at  which 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Judge  Joseph  R.  Moss  and  the  leaders 
of  the  legal  profession  in  the  town.  Judge  Moss  said: 

His  life  was  glorified  by  his  noble  manhood  and  devotion 
to  duty  as  a  lawyer  and  jurist.  He  was  a  public  servant  without 
vices,  a  private  citizen  without  wrong,  a  Christian  gentleman  with¬ 
out  hypocrisy,  and  a  man  without  guile.  This  is  my  memorial  to  the 
great  Arthur  Lee  Gaston. 


Justice  John  Gaston 
From  Polly  of  the  Pines 


Dr.  Alexander  Gaston 
Killed  by  the  Tories 


Rev.  Hugh  Gaston’s  Concordance 
First  Edition 


FIRST  GENERATION 


Jane  Brown  Gaston 

of  the  Revolution 
Aged  aJyont  ninety 

SECOND  C;ENEBAT1()N 


Dr.  John  Brown  Gaston  Polly  Buford  McFadden  Gaston 


Home  of  Dr.  John  B.  and  Polly  Gaston 


Ghester  District,  S.  G. 


THIRD  GENERATION 


T.  Chalmers  Gaston 


Laddie  Lee  Gaston 


FOURTH  GENERATION 


Artist  Uiik  lion'll 

Margaret  Heisiphill  Gaston 
“Confederate  Heroine’" 


Home  of  Capt.  J.  Lucius  and  Margaret  Gaston 

Chesterville,  S.  C. 

FOURTH  GENERATION 


“Aunt  Mary” 

ivho  took  care  of  five  generations  of  her  family 


Home  of  Arthur  L.  and  Virginia  Gaston  in  Chester,  S.  C. 


Arthur  Lee  Gaston 


Virginia  Carolina  Aiken  Gaston  Edith  Byrd  Smith  Gaston 


FIFTH  GENERATION 


Portrait  by  Haskell  Coffin 


Judge  Arthur  Lee  Gaston 


FIFTH  GENERATION 


DESCENDANTS  OF  JUDGE  ARTHUR  LEE  GASTON 


August  14,  1876  -  August  13,  1951 


Married  1st.  Virginia  Carolina  Aiken  (February  10,  1881  - 
October  6,  1907)  on  December  3,  1902. 

One  son:  David  Aiken:  August  21,  1903. 

Married  Reubie  Grissette  Holliday  (January  14,  1908  -  ) 
on  May  9,  1931. 

Children: 

Virginia  Aiken:  April  28,  1933. 

Arthur  Lee:  April  12,  1937. 

Married  2nd.  Edith  Byrd  Smith  (December  20,  1885  -  January 
1,  1914)  on  April  20,  1910. 

One  daughter:  Sara  Elizabeth:  December  25,  1912. 

Married  Martin  Luther  Banks  (January  29,  1900  -  Decem¬ 
ber  13,  1953)  on  January  20,  1934. 

Children : 

Sarah  Calhoun:  October  8,  1935. 

Martin  Luther:  December  22,  1937. 
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The  Gastons  are  no  longer  a  prolific  race.  The  large  families 
of  Justice  John,  Squire  Joseph  and  Dr.  John  B.  are  ancient 
history. 

There  may  be  descendants  of  Justice  John  in  the  male  line 
from  his  older  sons,  but  only  those  from  his  youngest  son 
Joseph  are  known  to  the  writer.  The  Newton  Gaston  family 
of  Chester,  several  of  whom  have  been  highly  respected  physi¬ 
cians,  are  descended  from  Justice  John's  daughter  Martha  who 
married  her  cousin  Joseph  Gaston. 

Squire  Joseph  had  two  sons.  Dr.  John  B.  and  Captain 
James.  Captain  James  died  unmarried. 

Dr.  John  B.  Gaston  begat  seven  sons  and  four  of  these  (Dr. 
James  McFadden,  Capt.  J.  Lucius,  Dr.  John  Brown  and  Chal¬ 
mers)  had  sons,  but  only  Chalmers  Gaston  has  descendants  of 
his  name  today. 

Judge  Arthur  L.  Gaston  was  the  only  son  of  Chalmers 
Gaston.  David  Aiken  Gaston  is  the  only  son  of  Judge  Gaston. 
Arthur  Lee  Gaston  II  is  the  only  son  of  David. 

A  few  years  before  he  died,  Judge  A.  L.  Gaston  wrote  of 
his  namesake  and  grandson  in  his  “Family  Record:" 

“He  is  the  only  male  descendant  in  his  generation  of  this 
line  of  the  family.  It  is  hoped  that  he  will  emulate  his  early 
ancestors  by  raising  up  sons  and  daughters  to  carry  on  and  call 
him  blessed."' 
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1.  Conversations  of  Joseph  Gaston  with  Daniel  G.  Stinson  and  Jane 
Gaston  Crawford,  quoted  in  The  Gaston  Family  (Murfreesboro,  Tenn., 

ca.  1887),  a  pamphlet  published  by  William  Ramson  from  notes  obtained 
from  Mrs.  J.  S.  Wilson  who  took  them  down  from  Daniel  G.  Stinson  and 
others.  This  pamphlet  was  later  reprinted,  in  abridged  form,  by  Judge 
George  W.  Gage  (husband  of  Janie  Gaston)  of  Chester,  S.  C. 

2.  Retold  from  general  French  histories  by  Mildred  Welch,  Let  Him  Who 
Loves  Me  Follow  Me,  undated  leaflet. 

3.  The  Gaston  Family,  passim.  John  O’Hart,  Irish  Pedigrees,  II  (Dublin, 
1888),  463  and  478,  lists  the  name  Gaston  as  among  the  foreign 

refugees  who  settled  in  Great  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  (1643-1715) 
and  as  among  the  Huguenots  naturalized  in  Great  Britain  between  1681  and 

1712. 

4.  Charles  A.  Hanna,  Ohio  Valley  Genealogies  (New  York,  1900),  40.  A 
memorial  of  William  Gaston  from  the  City  of  Boston  (Boston,  1895), 

40,  states  that  “William  [was]  born  about  1680  at  Caranleigh,  Cloughwater, 
where  he  lived  all  his  days,  and  died  in  the  year  1770;  and  the  other  two  sons 
[father’s  name  not  given]  Alexander  and  John,  came  to  America.”  This 
John  Gaston  was  the  great  grandfather  of  Governor  William  Gaston  of 
Massachusetts. 

NOTES  FOR  THE  FIRST  GENERATION 

1.  The  Gaston  Family  (Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  ca.  1887)  states  that  John 
married  Esther  in  Ireland,  came  first  to  Pennsylvania  and  to  South 
Carolina  about  1751-52.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.  Ellet,  The  Women  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  III  (New  York,  1852),  155,  states  that  John  married  Esther  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1730  but  this  is  obviously  an  error. 

In  “A  General  Return  of  Colo.  Thomson’s  Regiment  of  Rangers,” 

5.  C.  Historical  and  Genealogical  Magazine,  II,  178,  the  birthplace  of  Hugh, 
Robert,  and  Alexander  Gaston  is  given  as  Ireland.  These  can  be  identified 
as  the  sons  of  John  Gaston  by  their  ages  and  by  the  company.  However,  Hugh 
Gaston  in  his  pension  papers  says  “I  was  born  as  I  believe  in  the  state  of 
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Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey  March  12,  1751"  (File  SIO  729,  General 
Services  Administration,  National  Archives,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Esther  Gaston  is  recorded  in  Mrs.  Ellet,  III,  156,  as  having  been  born  at 
Cedar  Shoals  in  1761.  The  Gaston  family  Bible  gives  her  birth  date  as  1760. 
This  Bible,  published  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1754,  came  down  to  Jane  Gaston 
Crawford,  grand-daughter  of  Justice  John  Gaston,  and  was  given  by  her  to 
her  grand-daughter  Mrs.  Irene  Peden  who  gave  it  to  Mrs.  James  Ragsdale, 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

2.  Mrs.  Ellet,  III,  156. 

3.  James  Gaston,  third  son  of  Justice  John,  sold  land  on  Fishing  Creek 
containing  the  place  called  Cedar  Shoals  to  Alexander  Walker  in  1803. 

James  had  been  willed  the  land  by  his  father.  He,  James,  described  himself 
in  1803  as  of  Smith  County,  Tenn.  His  wife,  Margaret,  renounced  her 
dower  rights  in  the  deed.  His  son  Stephen  and  nephew  John  Gaston  Walker 
witnessed  the  deed.  In  1811,  James  sold  the  rest  of  his  Chester  lands.  He  was 
then  of  Springfield  township,  Indiana  Territory.  Chester  County  Deed  Books 
J.  and  P.,  Chester,  S.  C. 

4.  Dudley  Jones,  History  of  Purity  Presbyterian  Church  (Charlotte,  1938), 
16-17.  The  will  of  James  McCluer,  made  1769,  proved  1771,  is  in 

Wills  1767-71,  Probate  Court,  Charleston,  S.  C.  His  children  spelled  the 
name  McClure. 

5.  Mrs.  Ellet,  III,  170;  Edward  McCrady,  Jr.,  "Colonial  Education  in 
South  Carolina,"  in  Colyer  Meriwether,  History  of  Higher  Education  in 

South  Carolina  (Washington,  1889),  226-27. 

6.  Mrs.  Ellet,  III,  156.  The  earliest  record  of  John  Gaston  as  a  surveyor  is 
in  the  MS.  S.C.  Council  Journal  1763-64,  No.  30,  p.  210  (date  1764) 

in  the  S.C.  Historical  Commission,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

7.  MS.  S.C.  Council  Journal  1763-64.  No.  30,  p.  218,  S.  C.  Historical 
Commission,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

8.  Robert  L.  Meriwether,  The  Expansion  of  South  Carolina  (Kingsport, 
1940),  180;  Edson  L.  Whitney,  The  Government  of  the  Colony  of 

South  Carolina  (Baltimore,  1895),  80. 

9.  The  South  Carolina  Gazette  (Charlestown,  S.  C.),  lists  the  justices  of 
the  peace  by  counties  in  issues  for  Oct.  19-31,  1765;  Oct.  12-19,  1767; 

Oct.  18,  1769;  Oct.  18,  1770.  Wells  Register  and  Almanac  for  1774  lists 
John  Gaston  as  a  justice  for  Camden  District  as  does  the  S.C,  Gazette  for 
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January  23,  1775.  Both  John  and  William  Gaston  are  listed  as  justices  for 
Camden  District  in  the  S.C.  Gazette  and  Am.  General  Gazette,  April  10-17, 
1776,  confirmed  by  A.  S.  Salley,  ed..  Journal  of  the  General  Assembly 
(Columbia,  1906),  20.  Mrs.  Ellet,  III,  156. 

10.  This  estimate  is  based  on  lands  mentioned  in  the  Will  of  John  Gaston, 
made  April  18,  1782,  in  Chester,  S.C.,  courthouse,  and  on  the  division  of 

the  estate  of  Joseph  Gaston,  who  inherited  his  father’s  resident  plantation  (D. 
G  and  Esther  Stinson  to  James  A.  H.  Gaston,  July  23,  1840,  Deed  Book  CC, 
p.  341)  and  other  deeds  Book  CC,  p.  524,  Book  DD,  p.  444. 

11.  Conversations  with  Mrs.  Thomas  Peden  (Irene  McCreary)  1849-1941, 
who  was  born  at  her  grandmother’s  (Jane  Gaston  Barkley  Crawford, 

daughter  of  Joseph  Gaston)  and  lived  near  her  until  her  death  in  1880,  aged 
80.  Mrs.  Crawford  lived  in  the  old  homestead  of  her  father  Joseph  and  grand¬ 
father  Justice  John. 

12.  Daniel  G.  Stinson,  "Susan  Smart,"  Palmetto  Standard  (Chester,  S.  C.), 
October  1,  1851. 

13.  MS.  Genealogy  of  the  Gaston  Family  in  the  papers  of  Mrs.  Dick  (?) 
Daly  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  sent  by  Mrs.  George  Graham  of  Fort  William  ( ?)  , 

Ontario,  Canada,  to  Mrs.  William  A.  Gaston  of  Boston,  Mass.  Mrs.  Daly  was 
a  descendant  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Gaston.  The  children  of  Hugh  Gaston  are 
given  in  C.  A.  Hanna,  Ohio  Valley  Genealogies  (New  York,  1900),  41.  For 
notices  of  Hugh  Gaston’s  book  see  J.  S.  Reid  and  W.  D.  Killen,  History  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  (London,  1853),  III,  355;  and  Allibone’s 
Dictionary  of  Authors  (Philadelphia,  1888),  I,  654. 

14.  From  a  copy  in  the  papers  of  Mrs.  Irene  McCreary  Peden,  preserved  by 
Mrs.  Jane  Gaston  Crawford,  Chester,  S.C.  The  spelling  is  therefore  not  the 

original. 

15.  Jane  Gaston  Crawford,  MS.  Family  Record  of  John  Gaston  (Chester,  S.C., 
June  30,  1879)  relates  that  when  the  British  came  to  the  home  of  Justice 

Gaston  "They  hacked  the  books  and  scattered  them  over  the  floor,  among  them 
were  to  be  found  some  valuable  books  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Gaston  who  died 
there  a  short  time  before  the  war.  He  left  a  number  of  sermons  in  manuscript 
form  and  had  a  nice  margin  Bible  of  medium  size  neatly  bound  in  black  leather 
which  they  mutilated  cutting  out  a  number  of  leaves  and  hacking  it  with 
their  swords.  It  contained  his  family  record  also  but  escaped  injury." 

16.  The  Gaston  Family  (Judge  Gage’s  reprint),  10;  Marshall  DeLancey  Hay¬ 
wood, "Alexander  Gaston,’’  Biographical  Dictionary  of  North  Carolina,  S.A. 

Ashe,  ed.,  VII  (Greensboro,  1908),  110-14;  J.  Herman  Schauinger,  'William 
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Gaston,  Carolinian  (Milwaukee,  1949),  3.  It  is  stated  by  most  sources  that 
Alexander  Gaston  was  a  graduate  of  the  medical  school  at  Edinburgh  University 
but  he  evidently  left  without  a  degree  as  he  is  not  listed  in  the  catalogues  of 
graduates.  The  medical  notebook,  1766-1767,  is  in  the  papers  of  Arthur 
L.  Gaston,  Chester,  S.  C. 

1  7.  Undated  letter  of  Mrs.  George  Graham,  Ontario,  Canada,  to  Mrs.  William 
A.  Gaston,  Boston,  Mass.  Mrs.  Gaston  gave  the  portrait  to  Chalmers  G. 
Davidson. 

18.  The  pension  papers  of  James  Gaston  of  Wayne  County,  Ill.,  state  that 
he  was  born  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  on  July  24,  1761,  and  came  to  S.C. 

(present  Lancaster  County)  with  his  father  about  1767.  It  is  believed  that 
this  James  Gaston  (who  married  Catherine  Creighton)  was  a  son  of  Robert 
Gaston,  brother  of  Justice  John.  Pension  File  W23  082,  National  Archives, 
Washington,  D,  C. 

19.  The  pension  papers  of  William  Gaston  of  Marion  County,  Ill.,  state 
that  he  was  born  July  10,  1757,  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  This  William 

was  a  son  of  Justice  John’s  brother  William,  as  can  be  shown  from  relationships 
mentioned  in  the  papers.  He  has  been  frequently  confused  with  Justice  John's 
son  Captain  William  Gaston.  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  papers  to  indicate 
that  William,  son  of  William,  was  an  officer.  Pension  File  S3 2  265,  National 
Archives. 

20.  Letter  of  Joseph  Gaston  to  Mrs.  Latimer  of  New  Jersey,  September  18, 
1833,  transcribed  in  medical  notebook  of  Dr.  Alexander  Gaston. 

21.  John  Knox,  aged  50,  Elizabeth  40,  Sarah  17,  James  16,  Hugh  10,  are 
listed  as  passengers  on  the  ship  Earl  of  Denegal,  and  as  Protestants  apply¬ 
ing  for  the  bounty  in  MS.  Council  Journal,  1767,  No.  33,  S.C.  Historical 
Commission,  Columbia,  S.  C.  They  landed  in  Charles  Town. 

22.  Letter  of  John  Rosborough,  Chesterville,  April  26,  1821  (copy,  addressee 
not  given)  :  “Alexander  [Rosborough]  married  Martha  Gaston  of  Clough 

by  whom  he  had  four  Sons  U  three  Daughters  viz  William  Rosborough  and 
Margaret  Rosborough  Born  in  Ireland  and  then  he  emigrated  to  S.  Carolina 
America  about  the  year  1769,  left  Ireland  Oct.  3d  1768  arrived  Feby  say  24 
1769,  and  had  Alexander  born  on  the  passage,  Martha,  Joseph,  John  ^ 
Jannet.” 

23.  Richard  J.  Hooker,  ed.,  The  Carolina  Backcountry  on  the  Eve  of  the 
Revolution,  The  Journal  and  Other  Writings  of  Charles  Woodmason, 

Anglican  Itinerant  (Chapel  Hill,  1953),  6. 


24.  Ibid.,  16-17. 

25.  Ibid.,  34-35. 

26.  Ibid.,  40. 
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27.  The  pension  papers  of  Jannet  Knox  Gaston,  wife  of  John  Gaston,  Jr., 
state  that  she  was  married  “by  her  Father-in-law  John  Gaston  Sen’r," 

in  the  fall  of  1768.  Pension  File  W30  007,  National  Archives. 

28.  Hooker,  ed,,  Carolina  Backcountry,  Journal  of  Charles  Woodmason,  40. 

29.  MS.  S.C.  Council  Journal,  1770,  No.  35,  p.  154,  S.  C.  Historical  Com¬ 
mission,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

30.  South  Carolina  Gazette  (Charlestown,  S.  C.),  October  18,  1769,  and 
October  18,  1770.  Also,  Supplement  to  S.  C.  Gazette,  April  24,  1770. 

31.  Woodmason  claimed  in  1771  that  “the  Dissenting  Influence  entirely  pre¬ 
vails”  in  the  Assembly  and  therefore  nothing  had  been  done  with  respect 

to  his  report.  Hooker,  p.  199. 

32.  Mrs.  Ellet,  III,  143.  During  the  war,  Gaston  married  the  Widow  Ander¬ 
son  to  Daniel  Green  without  “the  formalities  prescribed  by  the  church”  and 

received  the  fee  of  one  dollar. 

33.  “The  Regulator  Documents,”  Hooker,  165-296,  passim. 

34.  Mrs.  Ellet,  III,  157. 

35.  Edward  McCrady,  South  Carolina  Under  Royal  Government  (New  York, 
1899),  762. 

36.  “Roll  of  Capt.  Wm.  Gaston’s  company  of  volunteer  horsemen,  S,  C. 
District  Between  Broad  ^  Catawba  Rivers,  Sept.  25,  1  775,”  S.  C.  His¬ 
torical  and  Genealogical  Magazine,  II  (January,  1902),  178.  The  Gaston 
Family  (Gage  reprint),  3,  says  William  Gaston  (son  of  Justice  John)  “was  a 
gallant  Captain  in  the  war.” 

37.  “A  General  Return  of  Colo.  Thomson's  Regiment  of  Rangers,”  Sept.  20, 
1775,  Capt.  Ely  Kershaw’s  company  lists:  Hugh  Gaston  aged  23,  born  Ire¬ 
land,  size  5x10.  Robert  Gaston  aged  25,  born  Ireland,  size  6x2.  Alexander 
Gaston  aged  21,  born  Ireland,  size  6  x  x.  5.  C.  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Magazine,  II,  178.  Same  in  ibid..  Ill,  14.  Joseph  Gaston  states  in  his  “Remi¬ 
niscence”  that  three  of  his  brothers  served  three  years  in  Capt.  Kershaw’s  com¬ 
pany  and  that  of  the  three  two  were  killed  at  Hanging  Rock  and  one  at  Wright’s 
Bluff.  Evidently  either  David  or  Ebenezer  also  served  in  Capt.  Kershaw’s  com- 
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pany.  Hugh  was  not  killed  and  states  in  his  pension  papers  that  he  "entered 
service  sometime  in  1775,  enlisted  for  six  months  in  Co.  of  Rangers  com¬ 
manded  by  Capt.  Cashaw  in  Col.  Thompson’s  regiment.”  He  later  served  under 
Captains  William  Gaston  and  John  McClure.  He  states  that  he  was  in  the 
"Snowy  Campaign,”  and  in  the  engagements  at  Mobley’s  Meeting  House, 
Monck’s  Corner,  Williamson’s  Plantation,  and  Rocky  Mount.  Pension  File 
SIO  729,  National  Archives. 

38.  Mrs.  Ellet,  III,  9. 

39.  Pension  papers  of  Joseph  Gaston,  January  12,  1833,  MS.  in  possession 
of  John  Bell,  Chester,  S.  C.  A  copy  of  this  petition,  signed  by  Joseph  Gas¬ 
ton  was  sent  to  Washington,  Pension  File  W28  089,  National  Archives. 

40.  Mrs.  Ellet,  III,  157-58.  Joseph  Gaston’s  "Reminiscence  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,”  183  6,  first  published  in  the  Columbia  Hive.  August  6,  1836,  and 

used  by  Mrs.  Ellet. 

41.  "Esther  Walker,”  Mrs.  Ellet,  III,  155-74;  "Esther  Gaston,”  J.  Clement, 
Notable  Deeds  of  American  Women  (New  York,  1858),  261-62  (from 

Mrs.  Ellet);  Adele  E.  Thompson,  Polly  of  the  Pines  (Boston,  1906),  his¬ 
torical  novel. 

42.  Mrs.  Ellet,  III,  162,  says  "eighty  years  of  age,”  but  so  advanced  an  age 
is  highly  improbable  in  the  light  of  the  ages  of  his  sisters  and  brothers.  For 

example,  Elizabeth,  his  oldest  sister  would  be  some  twenty-seven  years  his 
junior.  See  note  21.  Also,  his  oldest  child  was  born  in  1739,  his  youngest 
in  1763. 

43.  Mrs.  Ellet,  III,  158-63,  based  on  the  narrative  of  Rev.  Samuel  McCreary, 
ca.  1822,  on  Joseph  Gaston’s  "Reminiscence”  1836,  and  on  information 

from  Daniel  G.  Stinson. 

44.  Jane  Gaston  Crawford,  MS.  Family  Record  (1879).  Mrs.  Crawford  knew 
well  her  cousin  Jane  or  Jenny  Gaston  and  says  "Janie  Gaston  married  a  Mr. 

Davis  and  settled  in  Union  District  and  raised  a  large  family.”  Mrs.  Ellet,  III, 
162-63. 

45.  Mrs.  Ellet,  III,  163-64;  Hanna,  Ohio  Valley  Genealogies,  41. 

46.  Joseph  Gaston,  "Reminiscence;”  Mrs.  Ellet,  III,  165. 

47^  Mrs.  Ellet,  III,  166.  Mrs.  Ellet  gives  the  name  of  John’s  wife  as  Jane  but  it 
was  Jannet.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  from  "Influenza”  in  January, 
1808,  Jannet  Knox  Gaston  migrated  west.  When  past  ninety,  she  applied  for 
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a  Revolutionary  widow’s  pension  in  Marion  County,  III.  Her  pension  papers 
state  (1836)  that  “This  heroine  of  the  revolution  Jannett  Gaston  widow  of 
John  Gaston  Dec’d  appears  to  have  done  everything  but  fight  in  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  war.”  She  recollected  that  her  husband  fought  against  the  Cherokees, 
was  in  the  battles  of  Hanging  Rock  and  Rocky  Mount  and  numerous  tours  of 
duty  against  the  Tories.  He  served  under  Captain  John  McClure.  He  was,  says 
his  wife,  “a  quack  doctor"  and  "was  employed  by  General  Sumpter  to  dress 
the  wounds  he  received  at  Broadriver,  and  was  from  that  time  with  the  person 
of  General  Sumpter  to  the  best  of  her  recollection  as  a  surgeon  till  after  the 
Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs.”  Pension  File  W30  007,  National  Archives,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

48.  Joseph  Gaston,  “Reminiscence." 

49.  Pension  papers  of  Joseph  Gaston  (File  W23  089)  and  MS.  Family 
Record  of  Jane  Gaston  Crawford.  Mrs.  Ellet,  III,  169,  states  that  three  Gas¬ 
ton  brothers,  Robert,  Ebenezer  and  David,  were  numbered  with  the  dead.  Dr. 
Richard  Wylie,  descendant  of  Mary  Gaston  McClure,  says  “Two  Gastons  fell 
dead,  one  across  the  other.  They  were  brothers.  If  I  recollect  aright,  a  third  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  the  cheek  of  a  fourth  was  shot  away."  (See  note  50 
below.)  Joseph  Gaston  mentions  only  two  brothers  as  killed  at  Hanging  Rock 
but  says,  earlier  in  his  pension  statement,  that  five  of  his  father's  sons  fell  in 
the  Revolution  and  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  five  to  survive.  Evidently, 
one  of  the  three  brothers  lived  for  a  time  after  Hanging  Rock. 

50.  Printed  copy  of  Dr.  Richard  Wylie's  poem  with  his  notes  on  the  same 
found  in  the  papers  of  Mrs.  Irene  Peden.  The  poem  was  written  “For  the 

Journal."  It  was  known  to  Mrs.  Ellet,  who  quotes  from  it.  III,  188,  and  to 
Benjamin  J.  Lossing,  The  Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  II  (New 
York,  1855),  457,  footnote. 

51.  Pension  statement  of  Joseph  Gaston. 

52.  “Memoir  of  Mrs.  Mary  Barkley,”  Chester  (S.C.)  Standard,  March  5, 
1851.  The  S.C.  and  American  Gazette  (Charlestown,  S.C.),  October  29, 

1779,  in  a  “Return  of  the  Killed  and  Wounded  of  the  Am.  forces  in  Action 
at  Savannah,  October  9,  1779,”  lists  “Lieut.  Gaston”  of  the  3rd  Regt.  In 
1775,  Alexander  Gaston  was  in  the  3rd  Regt.  as  a  private  (S.  C.  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Magazine,  II,  7-8,  and  Joseph  Gaston’s  “Reminiscence”) .  This 
Lieutenant  Gaston  is  listed  in  some  sources  as  Robert,  but  this  is  obviously  an 
error  as  Robert  was  killed  at  Hanging  Rock. 

53.  Mrs.  Ellet,  III,  169. 

54.  Ibid.,  Ill,,  169-70,  208. 
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55.  Publications  of  the  Southern  History  Association,  IX  (1905),  123-24; 
J.  H.  Schauinger,  William  Gaston  (Milwaukee,  1949),  3-7. 

56.  Mrs.  Ellet,  III,  170. 

57.  James  H.  Saye,  “Personal  Reminiscences,"  The  Chester  Reporter,  August 
12,  1886.  Mrs.  Ellet,  III,  196,  says  that  “no  monument  points  out  the 

spot."  In  1914,  a  granite  slab,  set  on  a  concrete  base,  was  placed  over  the  graves. 
Dates  were  obtained  from  Mrs.  Ellet.  Judge  George  W.  Gage  of  Chester  super¬ 
vised  the  work  following  the  request,  the  previous  year,  of  “their  great-grand¬ 
son,  the  late  Dr.  John  B.  Gaston,  of  Alabama,  and  their  great-great  grandson. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Gaston  of  the  same  state.” 

58.  Names  of  in-laws  from  wills  and  deeds  in  Chester  courthouse. 


NOTES  FOR  THE  SECOND  GENERATION 

1.  Gaston  family  Bible  (Dublin,  1754),  in  possession  of  Mrs.  James  Rags¬ 
dale  (Margaret  McCreary) ,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

2.  MS.  pension  statement  of  Joseph  Gaston,  1833,  in  possession  of  the  family 
of  Mr.  John  Bell,  Chester,  S.C.  A  copy,  signed  by  Joseph  Gaston,  is  in  File 

W23  089,  General  Services  Administration,  National  Archives,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

3.  The  Gaston  Family  (Gage  reprint),  1. 

4.  Mrs.  E.  F.  Ellet,  The  Women  of  the  Revolution,  III  (New  York,  1852), 
236. 

5.  “Memoir  of  Mrs.  Mary  Barkley,"  Chester  (S.C.)  Standard,  March  5, 
1851. 

6.  Jane  Gaston’s  Bounty  Land  Statement,  April  9,  1855.  She  personally  ap¬ 
peared,  aged  87,  signed  the  statement  herself,  and  stated  that  she  was  married 

to  Joseph  Gaston,  in  Chester  District  the  20th  day  of  April,  1790,  by  one  Wil¬ 
liam  Gaston  a  “Majestrate."  In  Joseph  Gaston’s  pension  file,  above  cited, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Mrs.  James  Ragsdale,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  owns  an  oblong 
gilt  mirror,  with  painting  at  top  and  thirteen  balls,  given  to  Jane  Brown 
Gaston  as  a  wedding  present. 

7.  D.  G.  Stinson,  “Susan  Smart,"  Palmetto  Standard  (Chester,  S.  C.), 
October  1,  1851,  and  same  The  Southern  Home  (Charlotte,  N.C.),  Novem¬ 
ber  29,  1875. 
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8.  MS.  S.  C.  Council  Journal  1767,  No.  33,  p.  314,  S.  C.  Historical  Com¬ 
mission,  Columbia,  S.C.  The  obituary  of  Dr.  John  Brown  in  The  'Watch¬ 
man  of  the  South  (Richmond,  Va.),  March  16,  1843,  states  that  John’s  father 
[Walter]  died  on  his  land  in  S.  C.  in  his  96th  year,  from  a  lingering  disease. 
Walter  Brown’s  will  was  proved  in  Chester  in  1826,  Chester  courthouse,  S.  C. 

9.  Council  Journal  1767,  No.  33,  p.  320. 

10.  Mrs.  Ellet,  III,  225,  says  that  Jane  Brown  was  born  in  Mecklenburg 
County  on  April  10,  1768.  The  date  is  confirmed  by  the  record  in  Dr. 

Alexander  Gaston’s  medical  notebook,  p.  132  (in  papers  of  Arthur  L.  Gaston, 
Chester,  S.  C.)  Jane  Gaston’s  tombstone  in  upper  Fishing  Creek  churchyard 
gives  1767.  This  is  further  proved  erroneous  by  the  fact  that  she  is  not  listed 
with  her  parents  on  their  arrival  in  Charleston  in  December  of  1767. 

11.  "Jane  Gaston,”  Mrs.  Ellet,  III,  224-38. 

12.  James  H.  Saye,  "Personal  Reminiscences,”  Chester  Reporter,  August  12, 
1886. 

n.  The  Gaston  Family,  3,  says  Captain  Wm.  Gaston  was  "a  County  Judge 
and  Civil  Magistrate  in  Chester  County.”  The  S.C.  Gazette  and  Am. 
General  Gazette  (Charlestown,  S.C.),  April  10-17,  1776,  lists  John  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Gaston  as  Justices  for  Camden  District.  John  T.  Elliot,  "Chester  County 
Beginnings,”  Chester  Reporter,  March  6,  1947,  lists  Wm.  Gaston,  James  Knox, 
and  Edward  Lacey  among  the  13  first  "gentleman  justices”  for  Chester  County 
in  1785.  See  also  The  State  Gazette  of  S.  C.  (Charleston),  March  6,  1788. 
and  The  City  Gazette  (Charleston),  February  23,  1791.  He  was  a  captain  in 
the  "Chester  County  Regiment,”  City  Gazette,  January  9,  1795,  and  appears 
as  "William  Gaston,  Esquire”  owner  of  five  slaves  in  U.  S.  Census  of  1810. 

14.  MS.  Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Chester,  December  12,  1791,  in  files  on 
Public  Improvements,  S.  C.  Historical  Commission,  Chester,  S.  C. 

15.  "City  Located  About  1800,”  Chester  [S.C.]  News,  June  16,  1949. 

16.  Jonathan  Elliott,  Debates  ...  in  Convention  on  the  Adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Ill,  (Washington,  1830),  399. 

17.  Mrs.  Ellet,  III,  236.  The  Charleston  City  Gazette,  January  14,  1795, 
lists  15  Justices  of  the  Peace  appointed  on  December  20,  1794,  by  the  Leg- 

lature  for  Chester  County,  including  Joseph  Gaston,  Hugh  McClure  and  Hugh 
Knox.  The  American  Almanac  for  1806  (Charleston,  S.  C.),  114,  lists  as 
Justices  of  the  Quorum  for  Chester:  Thomas  Gill,  Joseph  Gaston,  Dr.  Charles 
Boyd,  William  Gaston,  Joseph  Brown  and  John  Pratt,  and  twenty-one  Justices 
of  the  Peace.  Appointments  for  four  years. 
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18.  Mrs.  Irene  McCreary  Peden.  (1849-1941),  Chester,  S.  C.,  learned 
story  of  its  use  from  her  grandmother,  Jane  G.  Crawford.  Original,  in 

papers  of  Arthur  L.  Gaston,  Chester,  S.  C. 

19.  The  U.  S.  Census  for  1810  lists  Joseph  Gaston  as  owning  six  slaves,  that 
for  1830  lists  him  owning  nine.  National  Archives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

20.  Will  of  Walter  Brown,  made  1818,  probated  1826,  File  5,  Pkg.  98, 
Chester  courthouse,  S.  C. 

21.  Papers  on  estate  of  Joseph  Gaston,  183  7-41,  File  24,  Pkg.  443,  Chester 
courthouse,  S.  C. 

22.  Mrs.  Ellet,  III,  iv-v,  acknowledges  her  debt  to  Daniel  G.  Stinson.  Mr. 
Stinson  wrote  much,  also,  for  the  local  papers.  In  1871,  he  wrote  his  auto¬ 
biography  for  Mr.  Lyman  C.  Draper  of  Madison,  Wis.,  who  collected  and 
preserved  a  great  deal  of  history  of  the  Carolina  piedmont.  Stinson's  autobio¬ 
graphy  was  published  in  The  Y orkville  [S.C.]  Enquirer,  October  2,  1879,  and 
reprinted  in  The  Lantern  (Chester,  S.  C.),  May  23,  1905.  Appended  to  the 
autobiography  are  comments  from  another,  including  the  following  sketch  of 
Mr.  Stinson’s  wife: 

“With  affectation  she  cultivated  no  acquaintance.  Her  manners  were  easy 
and  natural.  Though  inclined  to  corpulency,  she  was  handsome.  Intelligent, 
cheerful,  industrious,  economical  and  of  rare  conversational  ability,  she  was 
emphatically  entertaining  and  interesting.  From  those  blue  eyes,  bordering  on 
hazel,  beamed  the  soul  of  affection  and  piety.  To  the  sick  and  suffering  she 
was  a  ministering  angel.  Words  of  comfort,  soothing  and  hope,  fell  from  her 
lips,  while  tenderness  and  sympathy  were  ingredients  in  every  action.  Such 
were  a  few  of  the  qualities  of  Miss  Esther  Gaston,  to  whom  Daniel  Greene 
Stinson  was  married  on  the  29th  of  January,  1819.” 

23.  Bethlehem  Meeting-house  MSS.,  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Sam  Harden,  Den¬ 
ver,  Chester  County,  S.  C. 

24.  George  Howe,  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  South  Carolina,  II 
(Columbia,  1883),  675-76. 

25.  Ibid.,  II,  510-11. 

26.  The  Charleston  [S.C.]  Observer,  August  21,  1830,  December  25,  1830, 
August  13,  1831  (the  last  mentions  that  the  Society  held  its  8th  annual 

meeting  in  Chesterville.  Joseph  Gaston  was  then  Vice  President), 

27.  D.  G.  Stinson’s  Autobiography,  The  Lantern  (Chester,  S.  C.),  May  23, 
1905. 
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28.  MS.  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  1830,  p.  1,  S.  C.  Historical 
Commission,  Columbia,  S.  C.  Joseph  Gaston  served  for  one  term  (2  years) . 

The  other  Chester  representatives  were  Nathaniel  Ridley  Eaves,  James  Faucett 
Woods  and  George  Gill,  Jr. 

29.  Reprinted  from  earlier  paper  in  The  Chester  Reporter,  January  24,  1929. 

30.  Joseph  Gaston  to  Rebecca  Latimer,  September  18,  1833,  transcribed  in 
medical  notebook  of  Dr,  Alexander  Gaston,  p.  127-30;  published,  with 

error  in  date,  in  The  Gaston  Family,  5-7. 

31.  Pension  papers  of  Joseph  Gaston,  File  W23  089,  National  Archives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

32.  The  “Reminiscence”  has  been  several  times  republished  in  newspapers  and 
in  [Dawson's]  Historical  Magazine  (Morrisania,  N.Y.),  II,  3rd  Series 

(August,  1873),  90-92. 

33.  Gaston  to  Mrs.  Latimer,  see,  above  note  30. 

34.  The  Gaston  Family,  3-4.  Wills  of  William  Gaston  (1814)  and  John 
Gaston  (made  1803,  proved  1808)  in  Chester  courthouse.  Pension  papers 

of  Hugh  Gaston,  File  SIO  729,  National  Archives. 

35.  This  stone  and  others  in  the  same  lot  were  laid  flat  and  set  in  concrete 
by  Judge  Arthur  L.  Gaston  in  1947. 

36.  Conversations  with  Mrs.  Irene  McCreary  Peden  (1849-1941),  Chester. 

S.  C. 

37.  Capt.  W.  H.  Edwards,  “The  Gaston  Family,”  The  Chester  Reporter,  July 
11,  1910. 

38.  Jane  Gaston  Crawford,  “Family  Record  of  John  Gaston,”  June  30,  1879. 
Copy  in  papers  of  A.  L.  Gaston,  Chester,  S.  C.  Mrs.  Crawford  wrote, 

“I  bought  the  old  homestead  from  my  mother  which  was  the  first  time  it 
had  ever  been  sold.” 

39.  Mrs.  Irene  Peden  remembered  the  house  as  it  appeared  before  the  War  be¬ 
tween  the  States.  In  1880,  on  the  death  of  Jane  Gaston  Crawford,  the 

house  was  inherited  by  Mrs.  Sally  Crawford,  widow  of  Robert  Crawford  who 
was  Jane  G.  Crawford’s  son.  Against  the  wishes  of  the  rest  of  the  family,  Mrs. 
Sally  Crawford  sold  the  place  to  Mrs.  Sally  McCully  (mother  of  Mrs.  Frank 
Smith  who  inherited  the  land)  and  the  McCullys  were  living  in  it  when  it 
burned  in  the  1890's.  The  plantation  was  then  known  as  “The  Oaks,”  and 
the  site,  by  a  spring,  is  marked  today  (1953)  by  the  most  magnificent  oak 
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tre€s  in  the  County. 

40.  U.  S.  Census  1860,  Slave  Schedule,  National  Archives,  Washington, 

41.  Mrs.  Ellet,  III,  238. 

42.  Conversations  with  Mrs.  Irene  Peden. 


NOTES  FOR  THE  THIRD  GENERATION 

1.  MS.  medical  notebook  of  Dr.  Alexander  Gaston,  p.  13  2,  the  blank  pp.  of 
which  were  used  by  Joseph  Gaston  for  records,  in  papers  of  Arthur  L. 

Gaston,  Chester,  S.  C. 

2.  R.  C.  Smith,  “John  Brown,  D.D.,”  W.  S.  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Pulpit,  III  (New  York,  1858),  536-39;  George  Howe,  History  of 

the  Presbyterian  Church  in  South  Carolina,  II  (Columbia,  1883),  78-79. 

3.  Roll  of  Students  of  South  Carolina  College  -1905  (Columbia,  1905) 

4.  Mary  B.  Gaston,  MS.  “Lineage  of  the  Gastons,"  Chester,  S.  C.,  1916.  A 
report  from  the  University  of  Ga.  states  that  they  have  no  list  of  the  grad¬ 
uates  of  1813  because  of  the  exercises  of  the  college  (Franklin)  were  closed 
that  year  on  account  of  the  war  with  England.  However,  in  1900,  Mary  B. 
Gaston  filled  in  a  questionnaire  for  the  University  of  Pa.,  in  which  she  stated 
that  her  father  received  a  B.A.  from  the  “University  of  Georgia"  in  1813. 

5  James  H.  Saye,  “Personal  Reminiscences,"  Chester  Reporter,  August  12, 
1886. 

6.  Jane  Gaston  to  John  Brown  Gaston,  March  4,  1820,  rough  copy  preserved 
by  Jane  Gaston,  in  papers  of  Arthur  L.  Gaston,  Chester,  S.  C. 

7.  Jane  Gaston  to  John  Brown  Gaston,  1820,  undated  rough  copy  preserved 
by  Jane  Gaston,  in  papers  of  Arthur  L.  Gaston,  Chester,  S.  C. 

8.  John  B.  Gaston  to  Jane  Gaston,  January  6,  1822,  in  papers  of  A.  L. 
Gaston,  Chester,  S.  C. 

9.  John  B.  Gaston  to  Jane  Gaston,  March  24,  1822,  in  papers  of  A.  L. 
Gaston,  Chester,  S.  C. 

10.  Catalogue  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  1765-1877  (Philadelphia  1877),  64,  His  thesis  was  “Pur¬ 
gatives." 
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11.  John  W,  Brown  to  Dr.  John  Brown  Gaston,  May  20,  1823,  formerly 
in  papers  of  Mrs.  Irene  McCreary  Pcden,  Chester,  S.  C.,  now  South 

Caroliniana  Library,  University  of  S.  C.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

12.  Polly  McFadden  Gaston  was  about  five  feet  four  inches  tall.  Conversa¬ 
tions  with  Mrs.  Irene  Peden  (1849-1941)  and  Mrs.  Janie  Gaston  Gage 

(1858-1935),  her  grand-daughter. 

13.  Howe,  Presbyterian  Church  in  S.  C.,  11,  271.  James  Ewing  McFadden 
(1784-1844)  was  a  son  of  Isaac  McFadden  (1754-1820)  by  his  first 

wife.  Isaac  is  buried  in  the  Stone  graveyard,  three  miles  from  Land’s  Ford, 
Chester  County,  S.  C.  His  will  is  on  file  in  Chester  courthouse.  James  Ewing 
McFadden  and  his  wife  are  buried  in  upper  Fishing  Creek  churchyard.  They 
were  married  December  27,  1804  (Gaston  Bible  in  possession  of  David  A. 
Gaston,  Chester).  According  to  the  Census,  he  owned  10  slaves  in  1830  and 
11  in  1840. 

14.  Susan  Buford  McFadden  died  February  7,  1868,  aged  82,  according  to  her 
tombstone  in  upper  Fishing  Creek,  In  the  Census  of  1860,  she  gave  her 

age  as  73,  birthplace  Virginia,  occupation  farming.  Her  father,  Leroy  Buford 
(1751-1810)  is  buried  in  upper  Fishing  Creek,  See  Mildred  Buford  Minter, 
The  Buford  Family  in  America  (LaBelle,  Mo.,  1924). 

15.  Gaston  Bible  and  other  mss,  in  papers  of  A.  L.  Gaston. 

16.  There  are  a  good  many  variations  of  this  story,  with  essentials  as  given. 
Conversations  with  Miss  Mary  B.  Gaston,  Mrs,  Janie  Gaston  Gage,  Mrs. 

Mag  T.  Howze.  The  McFadden  house  was  a  two-story  frame  building,  with 
end  chimneys  and  a  wide  one-story  porch.  It  stood  behind  the  old  Mills  house, 
both  of  which  later  belonged  to  the  Hicklins,  The  Negroes  living  in  the  Mc¬ 
Fadden  house  in  the  1930’s  had  a  tradition  that  “Old  Mrs.  McFadden  was 
rich  and  had  buried  a  pot  of  gold  on  the  place.” 

17.  'Saye,  “Personal  Reminiscences,”  Chester  Reporter,  August  12,  1886,  Jane 
Gaston  Crawford,  MS.  “Family  Record  of  John  Gaston”  (Chester,  S.  C., 

1879),  copy  in  papers  of  A.  L,  Gaston. 

18.  The  original  log  house  was  sound  and  steady  in  1933,  but  the  exten¬ 
sive  additions  were  falling  in.  Since  demolished. 

19.  Capt.  W.  H.  Edwards,  “The  Gaston  Family,”  Chester  Reporter,  July  11, 
1910.  The  saddle  bags  were  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Stephen  Ferguson 

of  Bascomville,  S.  C.,  in  the  1930's. 

20.  Conversations  with  Miss  Mary  B.  Gaston.  The  Census  of  1860  lists  Dr. 
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Gaston  as  owner  of  forty-six  slaves.  His  mother-in-law  who  lived  with 
him,  owned  eight. 

21.  Mrs.  Janie  Gaston  Gage.  Miss  Mary  B.  Gaston  said  that  Miss  Ann  Web¬ 
ster  (1819-1899),  who  taught  for  fifty  years,  was  elementary  teacher  for 

many  of  the  Gastons, 

22.  Copy  of  Autobiography  of  Mathew  Elder  in  possession  of  Mrs.  John 
White,  Chester,  S.  C.  The  Reverend  Mathew  Elder  married  Jane  Stinson, 

daughter  of  Daniel  Greene  and  Esther  Gaston  Stinson. 

23.  Chester  Reporter,  August  12,  1886. 

24.  MS.  Minutes  of  Bethlehem  Meeting-house,  January  20,  1826,  January  1, 
1828  and  October  19,  1837,  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Sam  Harden,  Denver, 

Chester  County,  S.  C, 

25.  Saye,  Chester  Reporter,  August  17,  1886,  Howe,  Presbyterian  Church  in 
S.  C.,  II,  511.  If  the  Gastons  had  a  "family  pastor"  it  was  the  Rev.  John 

B.  Davies  who  performed  the  wedding  ceremonies  for  most  of  Joseph  Gaston’s 
children  and  filled  the  pulpits  of  upper  and  lower  Fishing  Creek  churches  and 
others  in  the  neighborhood.  He  moved  to  Davidson  College  in  1841. 

26.  Conversations  with  Mrs.  Irene  Peden  and  Miss  Mary  B.  Gaston.  After  the 
death  of  her  father,  Mary  B.  Gaston  led  the  singing  at  Cedar  Shoals. 

27.  This  house  passed  out  of  the  Gaston  family  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Polly 
Gaston  in  1886.  The  grove  was  cut  down  but  the  house  was  in  usable 

condition  until  the  1940's  when  the  Kirkpatricks  put  Negro  tenants  in  it. 
About  1948  the  second  story  was  cut  off,  and  the  remainder  used  as  a  barn. 

28.  Conversation  with  Mrs.  Irene  Peden. 

29.  Some  of  the  furnishings  now  owned  by  descendants:  mahogany  fiddle  back 
parlor  chairs  (12),  brass  cornices,  cherry  four-poster  bed,  by  Mrs.  Harry 

Sanders  (Kate  Torrance)  ;  table  silver,  bed  room  suite,  sofa  and  rocker,  Mrs. 
Z.  V.  Davidson  (Kate  Gaston)  ;  black  marble  top  table.  Dr.  Lucius  Gage; 
secretary,  Robert  Gage;  side-board,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Aiken;  turkey  platter  of  fruit 
garden  design,  Mrs.  David  A.  Gaston;  baby  highchair  of  Susan  Gaston,  family 
of  Mrs.  Mag  T.  Howzc. 

30.  Mrs.  Jane  Hemphill  moved  back  to  the  home  of  her  father,  Robert  Brice, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Robert  Hemphill.  Her  daughter  Margaret 

grew  up  at  “Woodland." 

31.  "Cedar  Grove"  (handsome  brick  house)  near  Huntersville,  N.C.,  belonged 
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to  James  G.  Torrance.  His  daughter  Sally  married  Brown  Gaston.  His 
son  Richard  married  Eliza  Gaston. 

32.  James  McFadden  Gaston,  Jr.,  “A  Pathfinder  of  Yesterday,”  MS.  Bio¬ 
graphy  of  Dr.  James  McFadden  Gaston,  Sr.,  p.  1 0,  in  Southern  Historical 

Collection,  University  Library,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

33.  MS.  Catawba  Springs  registers,  Davidson  College  Library,  Davidson,  N.  C. 

34.  Conversations  with  Mrs.  Janie  Gaston  Gage. 

35.  Emily  had  three  daughters:  (1)  Lydy,  seamstress,  nurse  for  Chalmers 
Gaston.  (2)  Laura,  who  was  given  to  Lucius  Gaston  and  was  nurse  for 

his  daughter  Janie.  Laura’s  son  Jim  Foster  was  butler  for  Mrs.  Janie  Gaston 
Gage  as  long  as  she  lived.  (3)  Carolina,  whose  daughter  Maria  was  cook  for 
Mrs.  Laddie  Lee  Gaston.  Maria's  daughters  were  at  times  domestic  servants  for 
Arthur  L.  Gaston  in  Chester,  S.  C.,  and  at  Virginia  Beach. 

36.  Conversations  with  Mrs.  Janie  G.  Gage  and  Mrs.  Irene  Peden. 

37.  Catalogue  of  the  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina  (Charleston,  1846). 
His  thesis  was  “Mind  as  Influencing  the  Body.”  James  McF.  Gaston,  Jr., 

“A  Pathfinder  of  Yesterday,”  pp.  9-10. 

38.  MS.  deed  of  gift,  January  10,  1852,  in  papers  of  A.  L.  Gaston. 

39.  MS.  of  Giles  J.  Patterson,  written  in  1852,  for  Dr.  J.  H.  Thornwcll,  in 
papers  of  A.  L.  Gaston. 

Margaret  Hemphill  was  a  remote  cousin  of  her  husband  Lucius  Gaston  as 
she  was  descended  through  the  Brice-Simonton-Strong  line  from  Jinny  Gas¬ 
ton,  sister  of  Justice  John. 

40.  Catalogue  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pa.  1765-1877, 
64.  His  thesis  was  “Repair  of  Fractures.”  Obituary  in  The  Montgomery 

Advertiser,  November  7,  1897.  See  also  The  National  Cyclopedia  of  American 
Biography.  IV,  (New  York,  1897),  523-24. 

41.  Gaston,  "A  Pathfinder  of  Yesterday.”  Conversations  with  Mrs.  Janie 
Gaston  Gage  who  often  heard  her  father,  Lucius  Gaston,  quoted  as  having 

said  that  if  he  believed  that  the  South  was  fighting  for  the  preservation  of 
slavery  he  would  lay  down  his  arms. 

42.  Judge  William  H.  Brawley,  in  his  address  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone 
of  the  Confederate  Monument  in  Chester,  S.  C.,  on  May  10,  1905,  said: 
“Easily  first  among  us  was  my  other  older  friend,  Lucius  Gaston,  whom 

I  looked  up  to  with  boyish  admiration  and  love  which  the  lapse  of  more  than 
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forty  years  has  in  no  wise  abated.  He  was  about  ten  years  my  senior,  but  our 
next  door  neighbor,  and  a  family  connection  brought  me  into  as  close  intimacy 
as  such  difference  of  age  permitted. 

“Brave,  handsome,  modest,  able,  continent,  in  the  full  tide  of  practice  at 
the  bar,  which  gave  assured  promise  of  early  attainments  of  the  summit  of  suc¬ 
cess,  he  left  a  beautiful  young  wife,  two  young  children,  a  happy  home,  his 
much  loved  books,  and  everything  that  goes  to  the  making  of  the  charm  and 
joy  of  existence;  served  for  the  first  year  in  the  ranks,  and  upon  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  in  the  spring  of  1862,  was  made  captain  of  his  company,  and  died  on  the 
field  of  battle  at  Seven  Pines.  Of  all  the  men  with  whom  I  had  personal  asso¬ 
ciation,  his  loss  was  the  greatest.  He  would  surely  have  been  our  leader  during 
the  trying  ordeal  of  the  period  of  Reconstruction.  His  wise  and  sagacious 
counsel  would  have  tempered  all  harshness,  and  when  the  State  came  to  its  own 
there  is  no  office  that  he  would  not  have  adorned.  His  learning,  his  dignity, 
the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  his  unblemished  life,  would  have  made  him  a 
great  judge,  and  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  he  would  have  been  one 
of  the  glories  of  the  commonwealth.’’  Published  in  The  Lantern  (Chester, 
S.C.),  May  19,  1905. 

43.  James  McFadden  Gaston  Papers,  Southern  Historical  Collection,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

44.  James  McF.  Gaston  to  Mrs.  Lucius  Gaston,  June  11,  1862,  in  possession 
of  Mrs.  Chalmers  Davidson,  Davidson,  N.  C. 

45.  Republished  in  The  Palmetto  Standard  (Chester,  S.  C.),  May  28,  1895; 
South  Carolina  Women  of  the  Confederacy  (1907);  Yates  Snowden, 

History  of  South  Carolina  (Chicago  and  New  York,  1920),  II,  818-20. 

A  copy  was  placed  in  the  cornerstone  of  the  Confederate  Monument  in  Chester, 
S.  C.,  in  1905. 

46.  Mary  Gaston  to  Mrs.  Lucius  Gaston,  September  26,  1862,  in  possession 
of  Mrs.  Chalmers  Davidson. 

47.  Jane  Gaston  Crawford,  “Family  Record  of  John  Gaston,’’  1879. 

48.  Conversations  with  Miss  Mary  B.  Gaston.  The  Reverend  James  H.  Sayc 
wrote  of  Dr.  John  Brown  Gaston: 

“It  would  be  hard  to  find  standards  by  which  the  degree  of  confidence 
and  affection  which  he  acquired  could  be  measured.  Equally  difficult  to  sum  up 
that  constellation  of  his  virtues  and  amiabilities  by  which  he  retained  everything 
in  this  line  he  ever  acquired.  His  death  was  regarded  among  his  associates  as  a 
public  calamity.  Everybody  deplored  the  loss  of  a  dear  friend. 

“We  may  sum  up  some  of  his  qualities  as  illustrated  by  his  useful  life. 
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He  was  a  man  of  truth,  sincerity,  and  honesty.  He  was  a  physician  in  whose 
judgment  every  neighbor  had  confidence.”  Chester  Reporter,  August  12,  1886. 

49.  In  possession  of  Mrs.  Chalmers  Davidson. 

50.  J.  Brown  Gaston  to  his  sister  Kate.  June  11,  1864,  in  possession  of  Mrs. 
Chalmers  Davidson. 

51.  Leroy  Gaston’s  father  was  William,  son  of  William  and  Jane  Harbison 
Gaston.  His  mother  was  Priscilla,  daughter  of  Leroy  Buford.  William  and 

Priscilla  Gaston  were  married  on  July  23,  1805,  in  Union  District, 

S.  C.  They  died  in  Kemper  County,  Miss.  (Information  from  Mrs.  Julius 
Melton,  Clinton,  Miss.).  Leroy  Gaston  was  therefore  double  kin  to  the 
children  of  Dr.  J.  B.  and  Polly  Gaston.  He  was  a  Presbyterian  clergyman 
who,  with  his  wife  (Susan  Moore  of  Va.)  had  a  flourishing  school  in 
Mississippi.  They  later  moved  to  Memphis,  Tenn. 

52.  Story  from  Miss  Mary  B.  Gaston,  Mrs.  Janie  Gaston  Gage,  and  others. 

53.  James  McF.  Gaston,  “A  Pathfinder  of  Yesterday;”  Miss  Mary  B. 
Gaston. 

54.  James  McF.  Gaston,  “A  Pathfinder  of  Yesterday;”  conversations  with 
Mrs.  T.  B.  Gay  (daughter  of  Dr.  J.  McF.  Gaston,  Sr.)  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

55.  Mimeographed  autobiography  of  Richard  A.  Torrance  (Charlotte,  N.  C.. 
August  26,  1916)  ;  Miss  Mary  B.  Gaston.  The  Torrances  lived  at  Cedar 

Shoals  during  1870-71.  Gaston  and  Mary  Torrance  were  bom  there. 

56.  Mrs.  Margaret  Gaston  to  her  mother,  April  17,  1885,  in  possession  of 
Mrs.  Chalmers  Davidson. 

57.  Recollections  of  Mrs.  Z.  V.  Davidson  (Kate  Gaston). 
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1.  Gaston  Bible  in  possession  of  David  A.  Gaston,  Chester,  S.  C. 

2.  Mary  B.  Gaston  to  her  sister  Kate,  January  1  1,  1858,  in  possession  of 
Chalmers  G.  Davidson,  Davidson,  N.  C. 

3.  Conversations  with  Miss  Mary  B.  Gaston  (1841-1924)  and  Mrs.  Janie 
Gaston  Gage  (1858-1935). 

4.  MS.  in  papers  of  A.  L.  Gaston,  Chester,  S.  C. 
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5.  Miss  Mary  B.  Gaston. 

6.  Remarks  of  J.  J.  Hemphill  before  the  Court  on  the  death  of  T.  C. 
Gaston,  Esq.,  made  Octo:  16th,  1885,  in  papers  of  A.  L.  Gaston. 

7.  Miss  Mary  B.  Gaston  and  notes  from  Miss  Mary  B.  Gaston  in  the 
“Record  of  A.  L.  Gaston  and  family  in  Chester  County,  S.  C.,“  a  ledger 

book  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  M.  L.  Banks,  Chester,  S.  C.  See  especially 
pp.  67-68. 

8.  Miss  Mary  B.  Gaston  and  “Record  of  A.  L.  Gaston,"  above  cited,  pp. 
109-110. 

9.  In  papers  of  A.  L.  Gaston. 

10.  Edwin  L.  Green,  History  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina  (Columbia, 
1916),  92. 

11.  “Record  of  A.  L.  Gaston,"  p.  110. 

12.  Roll  of  Students  at  S.  C.  College  1805-1905  (Columbia,  1905),  32.  He 
did  not  take  a  degree  but  graduated  in  three  “Schools”:  History,  Political 

Economy  and  Political  Philosophy;  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy:  Latin 
and  Rhetoric.  It  was  necessary  to  graduate  in  four  Schools  for  a  degree  and 
few  students  did  so.  Dan  Hollis  to  Chalmers  Davidson,  August  8,  1952. 

13.  Mrs.  Janie  Gaston  Gage. 

14.  Ninth  Census  of  the  Population  of  the  U.  S.  (Washington,  1872),  258. 

15.  David  A.  Gaston  and  Arthur  Cornwell,  Chester  County,  Economic  and 
Social  (published  by  the  University  of  S.  C.,  1925),  10-14,  and  con¬ 
versations  with  Mr.  S.  B.  Lathan,  Chester,  S.  C.,  1935. 

16.  James  McFadden  Gaston  Papers,  Southern  Historical  Collection,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

17.  Conversations  with  Mr.  S.  B.  Lathan,  Chester,  S.  C.,  1935. 

18.  Obituary  notice  in  the  Lancaster  Review  reprinted  in  The  Chester  Re¬ 
porter,  August  27,  1885. 

19.  Chalmers’  brothers  Lucius  and  Brown  both  waited  until  late  in  life 
to  become  members  of  the  church. 

20.  Mrs.  Janie  Gaston  Gage  and  Mrs.  Z.  V.  Davidson  (Kate  Gaston). 

21.  The  South  Carolina  Lees  came  from  Westmoreland  County,  Va.,  about 
1746  and  settled  upon  the  High  Hills  of  Santee.  They  are  believed  to 
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have  been  of  the  same  family  as  “Lighthorse  Harry"  and  Robert  E.  Lee  but 
the  connection  has  not  been  traced.  The  first  in  South  Carolina  was  Richard 
Henry  Lee.  His  son  Anthony  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier  under  General 
Sumter  and  died  in  1806.  Anthony’s  son  Timothy  became  a  wealthy  cotton 
factor  and  planter  and  died  in  1821.  [His  estate  included  51  slaves,  a  riding 
chair,  table  silver,  wine  glasses,  etc.  Box  18,  Pkg.  434,  Richland  courthouse, 
Columbia,  S.  C.]  He  married  Maria  Howell  McCord  (1797-1874).  Their 
son  George  Washington  Lee  (1815-1874)  married  Susan  Ann  Dozier 
(1818-1891)  on  April  13,  1837.  He  was  a  cotton  planter,  cotton  factor, 
and  merchant  in  Sumter,  S.  C.  Their  children  were: 

1.  David  McCord  1839-1893  married  Louise  Kohler 

2.  John  Dozier  1840-1862  killed  in  Battle  of  Frazier’s  Farm 

3.  Maria  Rees  1842-1913  married  Rev.  A.  Flinn  Dickson 

4.  Lydia  Josephine  1844-1874  married  A.  W.  Dozier 

5.  George  Washington  1846-1902  married  Evelyn  Jones 

6.  Timothy  William  1848-1922  married  Pauline  Loring 

7.  Richard  Dozier  1850-1922  married  Mary  Dozier 

8.  Elizabeth  Ralston  1852-1933  married  W.  W.  Dick 

9.  Susan  Adelaide  1854-1895  married  T.  C.  Gaston 

10.  Mary  Williametta  1856-1943  unmarried 

11.  Sarah  Howell  1859-1947  unmarried 

See  The  Family  Record  of  Richard  Dozier  Lee  of  Sumter,  S.  C.  (Charles¬ 
ton,  1902). 

22.  U.  S.  Census  of  1860,  Slave  Schedule.  The  Family  Record  of  R.  D.  Lee 
states  that  he  "owned  upwards  of  one  hundred  slaves  at  the  time  of  their 

emancipation.” 

23.  Mrs.  W.  W.  Dick  (Lizzie  Lee)  to  Chalmers  G.  Davidson,  June  6, 
1928.  Pamela  Adelaide  Dozier  (1825-1874)  married  Dr.  H.  L.  Byrd. 

Miss  Mary  W.  Lee  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  her  father’s  house 
was  moved  from  the  country  to  town.  It  stood  on  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Warren  Streets,  "where  Bro.  Dick  Lee  later  built  his  mansion,”  and  was 
then  moved  back  to  the  country.  "The  Oaks”  plantation  was  sold  about 
1899  and  Laddie  Gaston’s  interest  went  to  her  three  children. 

24.  John  P.  Thomas,  History  of  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy 
(Charleston,  1893),  126-28,  gives  a  tribute  to  John  Dozier  Lee,  second 

honor  man  in  the  Class  of  1861. 

25.  Family  Record  of  Richard  D.  Lee;  Col.  Geo.  W.  Lee's  report  on  the 
battle  was  published  in  the  Sumter  Daily  Item,  May  13,  1901. 
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26.  Mrs.  W.  W.  Dick  to  Chalmers  Davidson,  above  cited;  Miss  Mary  W. 
Lee  to  Chalmers  Davidson,  November  1,  1932. 

27.  Miss  Mary  W.  Lee,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

28.  Mrs.  Z.  V.  Davidson  (Kate  Gaston),  Chester,  S.  C. 

29.  Chester  Reporter,  November  25,  1875;  Family  Bible  in  possession  of 
David  A.  Gaston;  conversations  with  Misses  Mary  and  Sally  Lee,  Ashe¬ 
ville,  N.  C. 

30.  A.  B.  Williams,  Hampton  and  His  Red  Shirts  (Charleston,  1935),  77. 

31.  Williams,  Hampton  and  Red  Shirts,  71.  J.  S.  Reynolds,  Reconstruction 
in  South  Carolina  (Columbia,  1905),  341-42,  gives  T.  C.  Gaston  and 

J.  J.  Fox  as  permanent  secretaries. 

32.  Quotation  from  Columbia  paper  in  Chester  Reporter,  August  27.  1885. 

33.  Thornwell  Jacobs,  When  For  the  Truth  (Charleston,  1950),  555.  Other 
references  to  Chalmers  Gaston,  pp.  39,  523. 

34.  Williams,  Hampton,  391. 

35.  Mrs.  Z.  V.  Davidson;  John  Lee  is  mentioned  in  Reynolds,  Reconstruction 
in  S.  C.,  262. 

36.  Chester  Reporter,  August  20,  1885. 

37.  Remarks  of  J.  J.  Hemphill  before  the  Court,  October  16,  1885,  in  papers 
of  A.  L.  Gaston. 

38.  Mr.  S.  B.  Lathan,  Chester,  S.  C. 

39.  Quotation  from  Columbia  paper  in  Chester  Reporter,  August  27,  1885. 

40.  These  recollections  are  selected  from  various  sections  of  the  “Record  of 
A.  L.  Gaston  and  family.”  An  account  of  the  cyclone  of  1884  appeared  in 

The  Chester  News,  July  7,  1949. 

41.  Mr.  S.  B.  Lathan,  Chester,  S.  C. 

42.  Mrs.  Irene  McCreary  Peden.  The  house  was  sold  to  Mrs.  Sally  McCully 
whose  daughter,  Mrs.  Frank  Smith,  inherited  it.  The  old  house  burned 

in  the  1890’s  and  a  Negro  shack  was  built  near  the  site. 

43.  H.  A.  Kelly  and  W.  C.  Burrage,  Dictionary  of  American  Medical  Bio¬ 
graphy  (New  York,  1928),  456. 
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44.  Chester  Reporter,  August  20,  1885. 

45.  The  Chester  Reporter  for  August  27,  1885,  gives  quotations  from  other 
newspapers. 

46.  Manuscript  copy  in  papers  of  A.  L.  Gaston,  given  to  him  by  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Hemphill  in  1913. 

47.  Transactions  of  the  First  Annual  Meeting  the  S.  C.  Bar  Association,  1885 
(Charleston,  1886),  137-39. 

48.  Chester  Reporter,  September  17,  1885. 

49.  Chester  Reporter,  August  20,  1885. 

50.  “Record  of  A.  L.  Gaston  and  family,"  48,  54.  A  marginal  note,  p.  54, 
says  “This  was  the  second  such  operation  performed  in  Chester  by  Dr. 

Davega,  the  first  being  the  case  of  Mrs.  Richard  Cousar.  Both  resulted  fatally." 

51.  Chester  Reporter,  July  4,  1895.  Her  sister  Mrs.  W.  W.  Dick  referred 
to  this  obituary  as  a  writing  “which  so  perfectly  described  her."  Letter 

to  Chalmers  Davidson,  June  6,  1928. 


NOTES  FOR  THE  FIFTH  GENERATION 

1.  Biographical  sketches  of  Arthur  L.  Gaston  are  included  in  J.  C.  Hemp¬ 
hill,  ed..  Men  of  Mark  in  South  Carolina,  II  (Washington,  1908), 

164-68;  Yates  Snowden,  History  of  South  Carolina,  IV  (Chicago,  1920), 
207;  Who’s  Who  in  America  (Chicago,  A.  N.  Marquis  Co.),  1928-29 
through  1952-53;  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry  (London,  1939),  2701; 

“Transactions  of  the  South  Carolina  Bar  Association,"  South  Carolina  Law 
Quarterly,  IV,  (June,  1952),  506-508. 

The  best  single  source  is  the  autobiographical  “Record  of  A.  L.  Gaston 
and  family  in  Chester  County,  S.  C.  from  the  first  settlement  in  1751  by 
Justice  John  Gaston  and  family  to  the  present,"  a  ledger  book  record  begun 
in  1943  and  kept  until  1951,  in  possession  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  M.  L. 
Banks,  Chester,  S.  C.  In  accordance  with  his  wishes,  the  extracts  quoted  in  this 
book  have  been  edited  by  the  writer. 

2.  Information  from  his  sister,  Mrs.  Z.  V.  Davidson  (Kate  Gaston) ,  Chester, 
S.  C. 

3.  “Record  of  A,  L.  Gaston  and  family,"  36,  43-46. 
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4.  David  A.  Gaston  and  Arthur  Cornwell,  Chester  County,  Economic  and 
Social  (University  of  S.  C.,  1925),  13;  conversations  with  Mrs.  Z.  V. 

Davidson. 

5.  "Record  of  A.  L.  Gaston,"  46-47. 

6.  Discovered  in  attic 'of  Saye  house,  now  in  papers  of  A.  L.  Gaston, 
Chester,  S.  C. 

7.  Selected  from  "Record  of  A.  L.  Gaston,"  47-52. 

8.  Dr.  Gaston  was  elected  a  trustee  of  Davidson  College  in  1843,  Alumni 
Catalogue  of  Davidson  College  1837-1924  (Charlotte,  1924),  7,  and  MS. 

Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Davidson  College,  Davidson,  N.  C. 

9.  Information  from  Mrs.  Z.  V.  Davidson. 

10.  Quips  and  Cranks  1895  (Davidson,  1895),  67,  112,  1  13.  There  was 
no  annual  printed  for  1896. 

11.  Alice  A.  Peck,  Registrar  of  Converse  College,  to  Chalmers  G.  Davidson, 
October  22,  1943. 

12.  Men  of  Mark  in  South  Carolina,  II,  167;  conversation  with  Mrs.  Z.  V. 
Davidson. 

13.  "George  Williams  Gage,"  1856-1921,  Who  Was  Who  in  America  1897- 
1942  (Chicago,  A.  N.  Marquis  Co.,  1942),  434. 

14.  "Record  of  A.  L.  Gaston,"  121. 

15.  Kate  Gaston  Davidson,  "The  Boston  Gastons,"  written  at  request  of 
Chalmers  G.  Davidson. 

16.  "William  Alexander  Gaston,  1859-1927,"  Who  Was  Who  in  America 
1897-1942,  443. 

17.  "In  Memorium  Judge  Arthur  L.  Gaston,  in  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
Chester,  S.  C.,  May  26,  1952,"  typescript  of  this  memorial  in  journal  of 

the  court  presented  to  his  family,  in  possession  of  David  A.  Gaston,  Chester, 
S.  C. 

18.  He  volunteered  May  4,  1898,  and  was  discharged  on  Sept.  2,  1899.  Dis¬ 
charge  certificate  in  papers  of  A.  L.  Gaston,  Chester,  S.  C.  Information  on 

illness  from  Mrs.  Z.  V.  Davidson. 

19.  "Judge  Gaston  Will  Retire  August  14,"  Chester  Reporter,  September  29, 
1947,  and  Men  of  Mark  in  South  Carolina,  II,  167-68. 
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20.  MS.  Biographical  Sketch  of  Zeb  Vance  and  Kate  Gaston  Davidson  of 
Chester,  S.  C.,  by  Chalmers  G.  Davidson,  in  his  possession. 

21.  Information  from  her  sister.  Miss  Annie  Aiken  of  Greenwood,  S.  C.,  and 
Washington,  D.  C. 

22.  Typescript  history  of  the  Aiken  family,  dated  1890,  author  not  given,  in 
possession  of  David  A.  Gaston,  Chester,  S.  C. 

23.  J.  H.  Easterby,  “William  Aiken”  1806-1887,  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography,  II,  (New  York,  1928),  128-29. 

24.  U.  S.  Census  of  1860,  Slave  Schedule,  National  Archives,  Washington, 
D.  C.  David  Aiken  of  Fairfield  owned  254  in  1860.  Ex-governor  Wil¬ 
liam  Aiken  owned  700.  Some  South  Carolina  families,  as  the  Hamptons,  had 
taken  their  slaves  to  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  but  maintained  “show  plan¬ 
tations”  in  South  Carolina.  J.  J.  Ward  of  Georgetown  District  was  the  only 
planter  who  owned  over  1,000  slaves  in  S.  C.  in  1860. 

25.  J.  H.  Easterby,  “David  Wyatt  Aiken,”  1828-1887,  Dictionary  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Biography,  II,  127;  typescript  Aiken  family  history  above  cited;  con¬ 
versations  with  Miss  Annie  Aiken. 

26.  Carolina  Military  Institute,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Official  Register  1873-74 
(Charleston,  1874),  13;  Miss  Annie  Aiken. 

27.  The  daughters  of  David  and  Annie  Connor  Aiken: 

Frances  1879  -  m.  R.  Foster  McCaslan. 

Virginia  Carolina  1881  -  1907  m.  Arthur  L.  Gaston. 

Annie  Connor  1885  -  unmarried. 

Rebecca  Connor  1888  -  m.  Charles  Webb. 

28.  David  Aiken  was  an  elder  in  the  Coronaca  Presbyterian  Church. 

29.  Newspaper  clippings,  evidently  Greenwood  papers,  in  scrapbook  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  Aiken  (Mrs.  A.  L.  Gaston)  in  possession  of  David  A.  Gaston, 

Chester,  S.  C. 

30.  “Record  of  A.  L.  Gaston  and  family,”  2  and  4. 

31.  Newspaper  clippings,  “Lovely  Greenwood  Wedding,”  and  “A  Notable 
Greenwood  Wedding”  (Special  to  the  State),  newspaper  names  and 

dates  cut  off,  in  possession  of  David  A.  Gaston,  Chester,  S.  C. 

32.  Article  on  “Miss  Bess”  of  Greenwood,  in  The  State  Magazine  (Columbia, 
S.  C.),  May  31,  1953,  pp.  12-13,  gives  picture  of  Virginia  Aiken  Gaston 
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in  her  wedding  dress. 
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33.  “Wyatt  Aiken,  1863-1923,“  Who  Was  Who  in  America  1943-1950,  18. 
Like  his  father,  D.  Wyatt  Aiken,  Wyatt  Aiken  was  also  Congressman. 

34.  Mrs.  Z.  V.  Davidson. 

35.  Harriette  Kershaw  Leiding,  Historic  Houses  of  South  Carolina  (Phila¬ 
delphia,  1921),  304. 

36.  Adelaide  Gaston  spent  two  years  at  the  Presbyterian  College  for  Women 
in  Columbia,  S.  C. 

37.  Mrs.  David  Jennings  (Adelaide  Gaston),  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

38.  Miss  Annie  Aiken,  Washington,  D.  C. 

39.  “David  Jennings,”  Who’s  Who  in  America,  1950-51. 

40.  Mrs.  David  Jennings  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Z.  V.  Davidson,  July,  1953,  in¬ 
formation  supplied  at  request  of  Chalmers  Davidson. 

41.  y’s  and  Other  Y’s  1905  (Converse  College  Annual,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.), 
40.  Other  information  from  her  daughter,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Banks  (Sarah 

Gaston) . 

42.  “Record  of  A.  L.  Gaston  and  family,”  12. 

43.  Dudley  Jones,  History  of  Purity  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chester,  S.  C. 
1787-1937  (Charlotte,  1938),  83,  107. 

44.  “Judge  Gaston  Will  Retire  August  14,”  Chester  Reporter,  September  29, 
1947. 

45.  Ibid. 

46.  Means  McFadden,  in  memorial  exercises  held  in  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
Chester,  S.  C.  May  26,  1952.  See,  above,  note  17. 

47.  Chester  Reporter,  September  29,  1947. 

48.  See,  above,  note  17.  Judge  Moss's  address  as  printed  in  “The  Transactions 
of  the  South  Carolina  Bar  Association,”  South  Carolina  Law  Quarterly, 

IV,  506-508,  omits  several  of  the  informal  remarks  made  in  Court. 

49.  “Judge  Gaston  Honored  by  Chester  Attorneys,”  Charlotte  Observer,  Jan¬ 
uary  13,  1948. 


50.  The  other  patriarchs  of  the  Assembly  were  Mr.  Robert  Gage  and  Dr. 
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Robert  E.  Abell,  who  with  Judge  Gaston  were  Chester’s  most  distinguished 
citizens.  See  Who’s  Who  in  America. 

51.  Addresses  of  A.  L.  Gaston  published  in  pamphlet  form  include: 

Fish  Dam  Bridge  Formally  Opened,  Monday,  September  3,  1928.  10  pp. 
Gaston  is  Heard,  Chester  Lawyer  Makes  Principal  Address  at  Kings 
Mountain,  Friday,  148th  Anniversay  is  Observed.  9  pp. 

Historical  Addresses,  Delivered  by  A.  L.  Gaston,  Esq.,  and  F.  H.  Mc~ 
Master,  May  31,  1942,  at  Unveiling  of  Revolutionary  Markers  at 

Beckhamville,  William  Stroud’s  Grave  and  Green’s  Meeting  House.  7  pp. 
Remarks  and  Reminiscenes  (Chester,  1948),  16  pp. 

Other  addresses  were  published  in  the  newspapers.  Transactions  of  the 
South  Carolina  Bar  Association,  and  periodicals.  See  clipping  scrapbooks  in 
possession  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Banks. 

52.  The  State  (Columbia,  S.  C.),  June  18,  1947. 

53.  The  New  York  Times,  August  15,  1951,  p.  27. 

54.  “In  Memorium  Judge  Arthur  L.  Gaston,”  see  note  17. 
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A  REMINISCENCE  OE  THE  REVOLUTION 

BY  Joseph  Gaston 

Copy  of  article  from  the  Columbia  Hive,  August  6,  1836: 

Chester  District  S.  C. 

July  1836 

By  reference  to  a  number  of  this  paper  of  July,  1835,  the 
reader  will  see,  that  at  a  celebration  of  the  4th  July,  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  John  Bonner,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on 
the  Revolutioners  present,  and  request,  that  they  would  furnish 
particulars  that  came  under  their  observation,  which  are  not 
found  in  history,  that  such  information  be  not  lost  to  posterity. 

Joseph  Gaston,  Esq.  has  at  length  favored  the  Committee 
with  the  object  of  their  request,  which,  we  think,  will  be  read 
with  great  interest  by  every  person  who  is  proud  of  the  gallant 
achievements  of  our  patriotic  forefathers.  We  would  observe,  that 
while  the  aged  author  and  heir  relates  his  brief  history,  he  says 
but  little  of  self,  whereas  he  is  known  to  have  suffered  the  most 
extreme  toils  and  privations,  that  were  known  in  these  perilous 
times — was  severely  wounded  in  an  engagement,  in  the  face,  the 
ball  cut  through  the  cheek  bone  more  than  the  size  of  itself,  which 
for  many  years  was  painful  and  ulcerating,  which  left  his  cheek 
flat  and  very  visible.  The  Committee  have  to  lament  the  death  of 
James  Harbison,  Esq.,  who  died  on  the  3rd  of  November  last. 
He  had  promised  to  write  out  some  incidents,  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  had  great  expectations  from,  as  he  was  an  “eye  and  ear 
witness”  to  the  thunders  of  his  Country's  sons  for  liberty.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  gallant  Revolutioners,  had  an  iron  constitu¬ 
tion,  a  strong  mind,  an  honest  heart,  a  very  retentive  memory, 
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and  in  his  mind  held,  as  if  it  had  passed  yesterday,  every  scene 
of  the  Revolution. 

James  McDill 
Chairman  of  Committee 

Sir,  with  pleasure,  I,  at  this  late  hour,  have  attempted  to 
comply  with  the  polite  request  made  by  your  respectable  commit¬ 
tee,  to  the  Soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  present  with  you  on  the 
4th  July,  1835.  Your  request  was  that  they  would  furnish  you 
with  a  few  of  the  most  important  facts  of  those  times  which 
“tried  men’s  souls;”  and  which  are  not  related  by,  or  perhaps, 
were  not  known  to  our  historians;  but  might  be  thought  worthy 
of  being  preserved.  Sir,  there  is  one  train  of  events  which  has 
almost  sunk  into  oblivion;  and  which,  I  hope,  you  will  think 
worthy  of  being  considered  as  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the 
history  of  our  State. 

I  would  publish  it  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
those  undaunted  patriots  who  were  engaged  in  it  as  well  as  to  set 
before  our  countrymen,  what  invincible  courage  may  achieve 
when  determined  on  liberty  or  death.  At  the  time,  when  the 
capital  of  our  State  had  surrendered  to  the  invading  enemy;  our 
army  of  the  South  disarmed,  and  imprisoned,  and  not  a  vestige 
of  armed  force  on  our  behalf  in  the  State  (as  far  as  can  be  dis¬ 
covered  from  the  history  of  those  gloomy  times) ,  five  young 
men  bound  themselves,  and  made  an  effort,  which  is,  perhaps, 
without  a  parallel! 

Captain  John  McClure,  a  young  man,  perhaps  twenty-five 
years  old,  had  taken  a  part  of  his  militia  company  on  towards 
Charleston  and  was  at  or  near  Monk’s  Corner  when  the  town 
surrendered.  His  men  then  returned  home;  and  he,  on  his  way, 
called  at  the  house  of  John  Gaston,  Esq.,  in  the  then  Chester 
County.  When  there,  he  and  his  friends  received  intelligence  of 
the  shocking  massacre  of  Colonel  Buford’s  men  by  Tarlton,  two 
days  previous,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  place  where  he  had 
stopped.  (This  massacre  took  place  perhaps  on  the  19th  of 
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May,  1780).  [McCrady  dates  Buford's  massacre  as  May  29, 
1780.].  On  the  reception  of  this  news,  he  (Captain  McClure) 
and  three  of  said  Gaston’s  sons,  and  Captain  John  Steele,  I  think, 
arose  upon  their  feet  and  made  this  united  and  solemn  declaration, 
"that  they  would  never  submit  nor  surrender  to  the  enemies  of 
their  country;  that  liberty  or  death  from  that  time  forth,  should 
be  their  motto"!  Each  of  these  young  men  had  served  three 
years  in  the  company  of  Captain  Eli  Kershaw,  of  the  third  Regi¬ 
ment  of  South  Carolina  Militia,  commanded  by  Col.  Wm. 
Thompson  with  the  above  motto  inscribed  on  the  front  of  their 
military  caps.  About  this  time  a  man  calling  himself  Col. 
Houseman,  came  to  the  house  of  John  Gaston,  Esq.,  in  a  dress 
altogether  plain,  accompanied  by  about  fifty  of  those  plundering 
banditti,  which  British  policy  had  dignified  with  the  name  of 
loyalists  and  exhausted  a  considerable  share  of  his  logic  in 
advising  the  old  gentleman  to  have  his  sons  brought  on  a  certain 
day  to  give  up  their  arms  at  his  encampment.  (His  camp  was  to 
be  pitched  at  Alexander’s  old  fields,  now  Beckhamville) .  The 
eloquence  of  the  orator  was  inadequate  to  the  task.  True,  they 
met  him  on  the  appointed  day;  but  for  a  purpose  very  different 
from  that  which  he  desired.  These  young  men  immediately 
visited  the  settlements  of  Eishing  Creek,  Rocky  Creek,  and  Sandy 
River,  that  they  might  obtain  assistance  to  carry  into  effect  the 
desperate  effort  they  were  about  to  make;  and  see  who  would 
favor  the  forlorn  hope.  In  the  course  of  the  night  they  collected 
together,  in  all  thirty-two  volunteers:  they  were  principally  of 
the  Knoxes,  Walkers,  Marrows,  McClures  and  Johnsons.  James 
Johnson,  then  known  as  Adjutant  Johnson  brother  of  Samuel 
and  John  Johnson  of  Eairfield,  was  among  the  most  zealous  and 
perseverent  on  that  occasion.  With  this  Spartan  band  Captain 
McClure  attacked  Col.  Houseman,  on  the  appointed  day,  and 
routed  about  two-hundred  men,  without  losing  a  man;  Two  of 
the  Captain’s  men  were  wounded:  Wm.  McGarrety  slightly;  Hugh 
McClure,  brother  to  the  Captain,  and  father  of  James  McClure, 
Esq.,  of  this  district  had  an  arm  broke.  It  is  most  possible  that 
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McClure’s  men  did  not  wish  to  kill,  knowing  that  many  good 
men  might  be  there  who  knew  of  no  relief  but  to  submit  and 
take  parole.  Only  one  was  killed,  and  he  was  known  to  be  a 
real  friend  to  his  country.  The  design  was  to  raise  the  fallen 
standard  of  liberty  once  more  in  South  Carolina,  though  it  should 
be  at  the  expense  of  their  lives.  This  little  band  then  rushed  to 
another  collection  of  tories,  of  still  worse  materials,  at  Mobley’s 
meeting-house  in  Fairfeld,  where  the  tories  suffered  much.  A 
number  were  killed!  The  intrepid  movements  of  this  little  band 
surprised  them  like  a  peal  of  thunder  from  a  clear  sky.  News  of 
McClure’s  movements  instantly  spread,  and  drew  together  in  a 
few  days  from  York  and  Fairfield  a  few  of  those  patriotic  spirits 
that  feel  a  courage  which  disregards  numbers  when  “their  all 
is  a  stake.’’  After  this  second  engagement,  his  number  was,  in  a 
short  time  doubled.  Among  those  who  joined  him,  were  Captain 
A.  Gray  and  John  Gray  maternal  uncles  of  Rev.  Wm.  B. 
Luers.  [  ?  ] 

This  alarming  news  was  soon  conveyed,  by  the  terror 
stricken  tories,  to  the  British  at  Camden.  McClure  and  his  men 
retreated  into  the  lower  part  of  North  Carolina,  where  they 
found  the  patriotic  General  Thomas  Sumter,  giving  notice  that 
he  had  a  General’s  commission  from  Governor  Rutledge  of 
South  Carolina;  and  inviting  volunteers  to  his  standard;  and  this 
small  band  formed  the  nucleus  of  his  army.  The  venerable  Judge 
Johnson,  in  his  life  of  General  Green,  Page  No.  286,  V.  1, 
states  that  about  this  time  both  Generals  Sumter  and  Marion 
had  gone  to  North  Carolina,  and  for  want  of  this  particular 
article  of  history,  gives  the  credit  of  the  first  effort  to  breast 
the  storm  to  the  men  of  Ninety-six,  Waxhaws,  and  York  district; 
and  states  that  they  never  relinquished  the  effort  until  the  enemy 
was  driven  out  of  the  country.  But  as  I  was  an  eye  and  ear 
witness  to  the  solemn  commencement  above  stated,  I  believe  that 
it  was  the  opening  wedge  to  the  recovery  of  South  Carolina, 
though  one  only  of  those  five  men  survived  the  contest — Captain 
Steele  being  the  only  one  who  lived  to  see  liberty  purchased. 
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The  four  others  fell  fighting  under  General  Sumter,  three  of 
them  at  Hanging  Rock,  (the  Captain  and  two  of  the  others)  . 
This  was  the  fifth  battle  in  which  they  had  engaged,  from  their 
embarkation  for  liberty  or  death!  viz:  Beckham'sville,  Mobley’s 
meeting-house,  Hoik’s  defeat  at  Williamson’s  (now  Bratton’s- 
ville) ,  Rocky  Mount  and  Hanging  Rock. 

Lieut.  Alexander  Gaston,  the  fourth  one,  died  of  small  pox, 
in  Sumter’s  retreat  from  Wright’s  Bluff,  at  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
McConnell  on  Black  River.  General  Sumter’s  camp,  at  this  time, 
was  pitched  in  the  Indian  land,  near  the  Nation  ford  on  Catawba 
River,  where  he  soon  learned  that  a  detachment  of  British, 
from  Camden,  under  Col.  Turnbull  had  pushed  up  to  Rocky 
Mount  to  avenge  the  insult  offered  to  his  Majesty’s  friends  there. 
A  part  of  these,  under  Captain  Hoik,  pursued  on  to  Fishing  Creek 
church,  then  occupied  by  the  Rev.  John  Simpson,  whose  dwelling 
they  reduced  to  ashes  on  the  11th  of  June,  1780,  (being  Sab¬ 
bath  morning)  and  in  sight  of  this  they  murdered  an  unoffend¬ 
ing  young  man  (Wm  Strong) ,  with  his  bible  in  his  hand, 
near  to  his  father’s  door.  They  then  proceeded  on  and  burned 
Col.  Hill’s  iron  Works,  and  returned  loaded  with  plunder, 
consisting  of  every  article  the  hand  of  rapacity  could  carry  off. 
They  were  those  who  were  politely  called  the  New  York  Volun¬ 
teers,  alias  the  green-coat  tories  who  had  joined  the  British  in 
New  York,  and  were  now  increased  by  some  of  the  same  honor¬ 
able  stamp  from  Rocky  Mount  under  a  suitable  commander. 
Captain  Hoik,  who  never  failed,  on  convenient  occasions,  to 
curse  Bibles  and  Presbyterians,  and  who  had  orders  when  killed, 
from  Col.  Turnbull,  “To  destroy  and  distress  the  hardened 
rebels  as  far  as  possible.’’  About  a  month  after  this  execution, 
the  same  detachment  of  blood-hounds  set  out  once  more  and 
encamped  at  Williamson’s,  the  residence  of  the  father  of  Rev. 
John  Williamson  and  Samuel  Williamson,  where  McClure’s 
company  with  others  from  Sumter’s  camp  attacked  them  on  the 
12th  of  July,  1780,  soon  after  daylight,  killed  Captain  Hoik 
and  a  number  of  his  men  without  losing  a  man  or  having  any 
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wounded.  McClure,  under  Sumter,  fought  next  at  Rocky  Mount, 
on  31st  July,  1780.  We  retreated  thence  to  Land's  Ford,  without 
making  much  impression  on  Col.  Turnbull,  he  being  stationed  in 
a  strong  log  house;  and  while  at  Land's  Ford,  General  Sumter 
ordered  an  election  for  general  officers  in  the  Chester  Regiment. 
McClure’s  company  that  day  numbered  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  men.  He  was  elected  Colonel.  Major  John  Nixon,  father 
of  Mrs.  McKeown  and  Mrs.  Hemphill,  widow  of  Rev.  J.  Hemp¬ 
hill,  was  elected  Lieut.  Colonel — Colonel  E.  Lacy  having  at  that 
time,  become  unpopular  among  the  Chester  Whigs.  From  Land's 
Ford,  General  Sumter  marched  to  Hanging  Rock  on  the  7th 
of  August,  1780,  where  we  (the  writer  having  joined  McClure’s 
company)  attacked  a  tory  camp  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  men, 
mostly  riflemen,  hunters  from  the  forks  of  Yadkin  River,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Morgan  Bryant.  From  that  post  the 
Brittish  lay  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Our  force,  I  think,  was 
not  more  than  four  hundred  men.  Our  order  of  battle  was  in 
three  lines,  about  one  hundred  apart  in  files  of  two.  The  enemy's 
lines  were  extended  from  a  point  at  right  angles.  McClure  com¬ 
manded  the  front  of  the  centre  line,  against  the  united  point  of 
the  enemy’s  line;  and,  on  this  account,  sustained  much  of  the 
enemy’s  first  fire.  The  loss  of  our  men,  in  the  action,  was  twenty- 
three,  nine  of  those  were  of  McClure’s  company,  he  being  one 
of  the  nine,  and  nine  more  wounded  who  recovered.  The  Captain, 
and  perhaps  three  others,  lived  a  few  days  after  the  battle. 

I  had  been  detached  to  go  with  my  aged  father,  that  he 
might  be  removed  from  the  tories  who  sought  his  life,  for  being 
the  friend  of  his  oppressed  country  as  well  as  for  bringing  nine 
sons  into  the  field  for  its  defence.  He  was  disappointed  by  the 
tories  on  Cross  Creek,  of  getting  to  a  brother’s,  in  Newbern, 
N.  C.,  a  Dr.  Alexander  Gaston,  who  was  killed  by  the  Brittish 
about  this  time.  We  then  took  a  different  rout.  On  my  return, 
I  marched  with  a  detachment  of  men  from  Mecklenburg,  N.  C., 
and  think  the  heroic  patriotism  of  an  old  lady,  on  that  occasion 
worth  recording.  A  Mrs.  Haynes  of  that  County,  as  her  son  was 
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about  to  leave  the  door  and  domestic  circle,  for  the  camp,  as  her 
parting  counsel  to  him  said,  “Now  Alexander,  fight  like  a  man, 
and  don’t  be  a  coward.’’  This  I  had  from  an  eye  and  ear  witness. 
We  joined  General  Sumter  in  the  time  of  the  engagement  at 
Rocky  Mount,  and  not  long  after  our  arrival  I  met  young  Haynes 
coming  out  of  the  fight,  with  satisfactory  proof  that  he  had 
obeyed  the  injunctions  of  his  patriotic  mother  a  ball  having 
passed  through  his  face,  of  this  however,  he  recovered,  with  the 
loss  of  an  eye. 

A  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  R.  W. 
Gill  and  E.  Gill,  late  of  Lancasterville  in  this  State,  when 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  Kings’  Mountain,  during  the  desperate 
effort  made  there  by  both  parties,  of  advancing  and  retreating, 
was  shot  through  the  body,  near  the  heart,  by  one  in  his  view; 
and  having  his  gun  loaded  at  the  time,  he  after  this  took 
deliberate  aim  and  shot  his  opponent  dead.  He  survived,  and 
many  heard  him  and  his  officer.  Col.  E.  Lacy,  relate  this  fact. 

N.  B.  I  beg  leave  to  mention  that  Captain  John  McClure 
was  a  younger  brother  of  the  late  General  Wm.  McClure,  of 
Newbern,  N.  C.,  who  endeared  himself  so  much  to  our  sick  and 
wounded  in  Charleston,  during  and  after  the  siege  of  that  place, 
by  his  medical  assistance  to  them. 

I  added  two  anecdotes  by  way  of  conclusion  because  I  con¬ 
sidered  them  well  worthy  inserting. 

With  most  sincere  respect,  I  am  yours, 

Joseph  Gaston 

June  28th,  1836. 

Also  published  in  [Dawson’s]  Historical  Magazine 
[Morrisania] ,  N.  Y.,  Vol.  II,  Third  Series,  August,  1873, 
pp.  90-92. 


APPENDIX  B 

THE  BOSTON  GASTONS 
Kate  Gaston  Davidson 

Cousin  Janie  Gage  says  that  a  few  years  before  her 
marriage  (1881),  “Uncle  Stinson"  heard  that  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  was  “William  Gaston."  Uncle  Stinson  immedi¬ 
ately  wrote  to  Governor  Gaston  and  his  letter  was  answered  by 
Mrs.  Gaston — Louise  Beecher  Gaston,  related  to  the  famous 
Ward  Beechers.  Uncle  S.  had  some  trouble  with  his  right  hand 
and  frequently  requested  others  to  write  for  him.  So  he  brought 
the  letter  of  the  “Governor’s  lady"  to  Aunt  Margaret  —  an 
ardent  Gaston,  tho’  by  marriage.  Whereupon,  “Cousin  Louise" 
and  “Cousin  Margaret"  became  regular  correspondents  and  firm 
friends.  Aunt  Margaret  sent  the  Gastons  an  invitation  to  Cousin 
Janie’s  wedding  —  a  home  wedding  of  much  charm  and  style. 
Then,  the  next  year,  the  Gastons  invited  Aunt  Margaret  to  spend 
the  summer  at  their  seaside  cottage  in  Swampscott,  Massachusetts. 
So  mutually  delightful  was  this  visit,  that  for  quite  a  number  of 
years  thereafter  Aunt  Margaret  spent  part  of  the  summers  in  this 
same  place.  One  summer  Aunt  Mary  (often  spoken  of  by  Aunt 
Margaret)  was  invited,  too. 

Many  years  later  Aunt  Mary  treasured  her  “Boston  bon¬ 
net,"  —  jet  with  black  velvet  ties  and  three  small  black  plumes  — 
and  the  whipcord  dress  —  also  trimmed  with  jet  —  bought  for 
this  visit  from  Mrs.  Molynaux  of  New  York.  If  Mrs.  Molynaux 
said  ’twas  fashionable,  that  was  all  anybody  could  ask. 

The  two  Gaston  ladies,  “Cousin  Louise  and  Cousin  Sadie" 
stopped  over  in  Chester  for  a  visit  the  year  Adelaide  was  a  baby. 
I  dimly  remember  the  excitement  of  Aunt  Mary  wrapping  “the 
baby"  in  a  big  white  shawl  and  taking  her  up  thro’  the  snow 
to  call  on  the  Boston  cousins.  Also  remember  that  the  kin  came 
down  to  dinner  with  my  Mother  —  such  building  of  fires  and 
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seating  of  guests  so  they  would  be  comfortable  in  spite  of  only 
wood  fires. 

Then  about  1892,  “Cousin  Will"  brought  his  bride  down 
to  Asheville,  and  on  to  Chester.  We  were  all  on  tip-toe  —  a  real 
bride  and  from  the  “North”!  She  wore  a  dark  blue  dress  with 
red  polka-dots  on  it;  talked  so  we  young  ones  could  scarcely 
understand  her,  and  to  us  seemed  very  mature  for  a  bride\ 

In  the  winter  of  1897,  Cousin  Louise  invited  me  up  with 
Aunt  Margaret.  That  fall  Fd  gone  home  with  Kate  Gaston 
(Uncle  Brown’s  Kate)  for  a  visit  in  Montgomery.  (Very  gay 
spot  —  plenty  of  parties,  beaux  and  dances!)  I  remember  I  had 
a  yellow  organdy  covered  with  ruffles,  each  ruffle  edged  with 
black  lace.  Also,  a  white  organdy  with  a  huge  “cerise”  sash.  I 
received  much  pleasant  attention  in  Montgomery  because  I  was 
so  soon  to  visit  “millionaires  in  the  North.” 

Aunt  Margaret  was  a  lot  of  fun  to  travel  with.  Always  saw 
what  she  set  out  to  see  and  heard  what  she  went  to  hear.  We 
stopped  in  New  York  —  saw  all  the  sights.  Aunt  Margaret  would 
button-hole  a  policeman  and  ask  directions;  he  spoke  such  Yankee 
brogue  that  she  would  turn  him  aloose  and  say:  “Didn't 
understand  that  one,  —  let’s  try  this  one.”  Sometimes  we’d  try 
six  before  we’d  find  out  which  corner  to  turn!  But  once  Aunt 
Margaret  had  been  a  place  she  could  always  go  back  to  it. 

I  was  terribly  impressed  with  the  “brown-stone”  house  on 
Back  Bay,  —  so  cold,  isolated  and  haughty  it  looked!  Cousin 
Sadie  rather  matched  the  house  (an  old  maid  —  her  ill-health 
tenderly  nurtured  by  her  mother!)  but  Cousin  Sadie,  tho’  some¬ 
what  “horsey”  in  looks  was  awfully  clever  and  cordial.  The 
“drawing  room”  was  formidable  to  a  nineteen  year  old  South¬ 
erner  —  so  large,  so  many  mirrors,  black  tables,  queer  vases,  pale 
pink  satin  furniture  —  a  great  chandelier  and  a  huge  gold  clock. 
Don’t  remember  any  young  people  —  don’t  think  they  knew 
any.  An  antique  friend  of  the  family  took  me  to  see  Southern 
play  “Hamlet”  —  I  thought  ’twas  heavenly  —  nearly  died  of 
joy  and  sorrow.  Think  it  was  that  time  I  saw  Blanch  Bates  in 
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“Girl  of  the  Golden  West",  Mrs.  Fiske  in  “Becky  Sharpe,”  and 
Anna  Held  in  something  (not  much!) 

Cousin  May  and  Cousin  Will  had  a  home  in  the  city  and 
one  at  North  Haven  (off  Maine  coast) .  Cousin  May  “got  along” 
very  poorly  with  Cousin  Sadie  (whom  she  thought  “hipped”) 
and  used  frequently  to  commiserate  me  on  having  to  visit  such 
a  “dismal  hole”  as  the  brown-stone  front!  She  invited  me  up  to 
visit  them  that  summer  at  North  Haven.  I  remember  she  gave  me 
a  gorgeous  white  feather  fan  —  that  Cousin  Sadie  had  given  her! 
—  and  a  string  of  pearls. 

Aunt  Margaret  and  I  stayed  a  month  and  visited  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  our  way  home.  She  visited  Mrs.  Charlie  Brice  and  I 
visited  the  Masons  who  owned  “Gunston  Hall,”  a  girls'  school. 
I  had  known  them  in  Charlottesville,  Va.,  where  Fd  spent  a 
summer  while  Arthur  was  at  the  University  Law  School. 

The  next  summer  —  and  for  three  summers  thereafter  — 
I  spent  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  North  Haven  and  Boston.  Here 
friends  were  much  younger  and  gayer;  tho'  not  such  dances  as  we 
had  in  Montgomery.  Plenty  of  champagne  —  which  I  didn't  care 
for  —  beautiful  meals,  dresses,  yachts,  horses  (no  autos  until  my 
last  visit) .  We  went  clam-baking,  boat-racing,  and  I  visited  lots 
of  lovely  homes:  the  Saltonstalls,  the  Snows,  the  Peters,  the 
Welds:  everybody  was  so  kind  and  thoughtful. 

Cousin  May  was  very  handsome,  already  suggesting  the 
dowager  properties  of  a  Copley  portrait  —  Cousin  Will,  good- 
looking,  popular,  always  grand  to  me.  They  had  four  fine  chil¬ 
dren,  whom  we  saw  only  a  few  minutes  in  the  evenings!  The 
North  Haven  “Cottage”  appeared  palatial  to  me  —  tremendous 
living  room,  etc.,  and  at  least  ten  bed  rooms:  they  always  had 
company. 

In  hospitality,  the  land  of  the  bean  and  the  cod  was  no 
whit  behind  that  of  the  palmetto  and  the  pine. 


APPENDIX  C 
’’THE  JEDGE” 

(JUDGE  ARTHUR  L.  GASTON) 

As  to^d  by  Old  Mary  to  his  granddaughter, 

Virginia  Aiken  Gaston 

“Honey,  ain’t  I  done  tole  you  not  to  say,  ‘I  don’  care-’  You 
won’t  never  git  no  friends  doin’  lak  that.  An’  don’  you  know 
you  hurt  yore  fine  grandpaw  prissin’  up  lak  no  lady  done 
oughter  and  talkin’  backwards  to  him  dat-a-way?  Him  a  Jedge  of 
the  Law  and  always  having  the  finest  manners  of  all.  That’s  why 
he’s  got  the  mostest  friends  of  anybody  else  in  this  town.  Boff 
white  friends  and  black  friends. 

“Little  Lady,  when  you  goes  and  teases  HI’  black  Jasper  and 
bosses  him  all  over  the  place,  don’  you  know  you’s  being  bad? 
Yore  grandpaw  ain’t  never  acted  unkin’ly  that-a-way.  Seems  lak 
he’s  jest  a  natchell  horned  gentleman.  I  ain’t  never  seed  hem 
when  he  warn’t.  Why,  when  he’s  settin’  up  on  that  bench  in  the 
Co’t  House,  jest  hammerin’  away,  hit  seems  lak  his  face  pains 
ever  time  he  sen’  a  black  crimmal  to  the  Big  House.  He  do  so  hate 
to  hafter  do  that.  Wished  I  could  beat  ever  one  of  their  black! 
backs.  They  ain’t  got  the  sense  they  wuz  horned  with. 

“Baby,  now  you  listen  to  whut  I’s  sayin’.  An’  you  think 
about  it,  too.  Don’  you  let  my  words  go  under  one  of  those 
yaller  curls  and  then  slip  out  the  ones  on  the  other  side.  To  my 
recollect  yo’  grandpaw  is  the  bestest  white  man  in  this  town.  He 
ain’t  jest  kind;  he’s  the  most  unselfless  person  I  done  ever 
knowed.  You  knows  how  yo’  grandpaw  done  always  gived  his 
money  away  to  you  an’  me  an’  everybody  else  whut  comes  askin’ 
fer  it.  I  don’  believe  I  ever  heard  him  say  no  to  nobody  which 
wanted  sumpin’  he  got.  If’n  he  ain’t  lettin’  your  paw  drive  his 
big  car,  he’s  givin’  your  maw  a  bunch  of  his  books.  Honey,  I 
want  you  to  be  jest  lak  that  when  you’s  growed  up.  An’  whyn’t 
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you  start  right  now  by  treatin'  yore  lil'  bruther  better  and  lettin' 
him  play  with  yore  doll  baby? 

“An/  Little  Lady,  when  you  gits  in  one  of  your  bossy, 
uppity  spells,  you  jest  recall  whut  Ls  saying.  Yo'  grandpaw 
shore  don’t  put  on  no  airs,  though  goodness  sakes  he's  got  plenty 
reason  to.  I  done  heard  him  say  many  times  right  here  in  this 
livery  room  with  all  yawl's  fine  companies  hearing  that  his  best 
friend  wuz  old  black  Brother  Foster.  They  grewed  up  together; 
and  Brother  Foster  rubbed  his  back  fer  many  years  whar  he 
kotched  the  pain  in  that  Span  War;  but  now  old  Foster  all  pained 
up  while  yore  grandpaw  still  frisky  lak  a  young  buck  and  tall 
'hove  other  mens  lak  a  popular  tree.  He’s  seventy  and  ride  that 
horse  with  yore  maw  an'  drive  his  big  car  by  hisself.  An  most 
best  of  all  he’s  still  got  hair  on  his  haid. 

“Yassuh,  Honey,  that  grandpaw  of  yore'n  still  jest  as 
healthy  an’  strong  as  he  ever  been  I  cause  he  done  always 
taken  care  of  hisself.  You  don’  ketch  him  runnin’  an’  rushin’ 
round  lak  most  people  these  days.  He  believes  in  takin’  hisself 
easy.  But  he  ain’t  no  lazy  man.  When  he’s  stayin’  a  night  out 
here  in  this  country  house  with  yawl,  he  gits  up  fo’  I  gits  here 
to  fix  yawl’s  breakfusts.  He’s  all  dressed  an’  sittin’  in  this  livery 
room  readin’  close  to  an  hour  atter  milkin’  time. 

“But,  Sugah,  no  matter  how  serial  he  is  'bout  his  workin’ 
in  the  Co’t  House  or  'bout  takin’  care  of  hisself  he’s  got  a  funny 
bone,  too.  And  you  'member  that  'special,  cause  that’s  really 
whut  counts.  I  ain’t  never  seed  no  man  whut  kin  talk  and  make 
so  many  people  listen  all  together.  I  done  kotched  Carrie  with 
her  black  hollow  haid  peepin’  round  the  do’  when  yawl  got 
companies  fo’  dinner  jest  so’s  she  kin  hear  them  stories  wid  the 
big  words  that  makes  yawl  laff  all  time.  Seems  lak  he  always 
sayin’  sumpin’  to  make  a  body  laff.  He  always  askin’  me  whar 
my  teefies  when  all  time  he  knows  they  right  here  in  my  april 
pocket. 

“Now,  Baby,  I  knows  you’s  gettin’  sleepy  cause  hit’s  most 
time  fo’  yore  nap.  But  I  jest  gotter  tell  you  one  mo’  thing.  Yo’ 
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grandpaw  done  made  a  passel  of  friends  in  his  life  an’  they’ll  be 
yore’n,  too,  if  you  he’s  a  good  girl  and  acts  lak  a  lady  whut's  the 
granddaughter  of  sech  a  man.  Don’t  you  never  be  fergittin’ 
whut  I  been  sayin’.” 

’’Red  Bank” 

Chester  County,  S.  C. 

Written  for  Converse  College,  1950. 
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